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To the Right Honourable _ 


Prirlie Lord HARDWICKE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great 


Britain. 5 


M9 Lord, . . 
S no one has exerciſed 
the Powers of Speech 


with juſter and more univerſal 


applauſe, than yourſelf; I 


have preſumed to inſcribe the 
following Treatiſe to your 
Lordſhip, its End being to 
inveſtigate the Principles of 


thoſe Powers. It has a far- 


ther claim to your Lord- 
ſhip? s Patronage, by being 
connected in ſome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moſt important ſcenes 


2” of 


* The Sieve D is printed as it originally ſtood, 
the Author being defirous that what he intended as real Re- 
ſpect to the noble Lord, when living, ſhould now be con- 
| tidered, as a Teſtimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 


DEDICATION. 


of Buſineſs, you have Rill 
found time to cultivate. With 


regard t to myſelf, ifwhat I have 


written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leiſure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government; to whom for this 
am I more indebted; than to 
your Lordſhip, 1 whether con- 
ſider you as a Legiſlator, or 
as a Magiſtrate, the firſt both © 
in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- | 
licly to aſſure your Lordſhip, * 
thatwith the greatelt gratitude | 


and reſpect I am, My Lord, 


Your Lordſbip's moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient humble SO. 


| Cloſe of Sal Ws | 


Were 1, $751 


James Harris. 
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PREFACE 


FL E chief End, propoſed by the 
Author of this Treatiſe in mak- 
: ing it public, has been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry; 
rot to teach them himſelf by prolix 
and formal Lectures, (from the effi- 
cacy of which he has little expeftation) 
| but 10 induce them, if poſſible, to be- 


come Teachers to themſelves, by an im- 


= partial uſe of their own wnderfland- 
inge. He thinks nothing more abſurd 
than the common notion of Inſtruction, 
as if Science were to be poured into 
| the Mind, like water into @ ciſtern, 
that paſſively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather chinks to reſemble the growth 
of . Fruit; however external cauſes | 
may in ſome degree co-operate, it is 
tbe internal vigour, and virtue 1 
A 3 . the 


"PR LEE AGE 
the tree, that muſt ripen the j Juices to 
their juſt e 


This then, namely, the exciting 
nen io inquire for themſelves into 
ſubjecis worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
His inf and Principal motive for 
appearing in print. Mert to that, 
4s he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
bis fludies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
theſe, in 2 Hinction to others; becauſe, 
as his ſtudies were never proſecuted 
with the leaſt regard to lucre, ſo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thoſe, to whoſe peruſal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
he may not perhaps heſitate to  confe eſs, 


Hoe juvat et melli eſt. — 


For 


* 


P * E Cx: c E. 


For tho” bs hopes he cannot be charged 
with the fooliſh love of vain Praiſe, 


he has no defire to be thought Indi 
ferent, or N ole to Baden Fame. 


From TR influence of theſe ſenti- 
ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
ſubject with as much order, correct- 
neſs, and perſpicuity as in his power; 
and if he has failed, he can ſafely 
| ſay (according to the vulgar phraſe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not his fault. He ſcorns 
thoſe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that © it was the haſty 
86 n, of a few idle hours ; written 
„ for private amuſement; 
© never 3 publiſped againſt | 


ce conſent, at the importunity of 


os friends, copies (God knows how) 


1 having by ſtealth gotten abroad; 


with other fate jargon of equal fall 
hood and inanity. May wwe not off 


Haas Prefacers, If what they allege 
A 4 be 


vit 


Viil = PRE BE U NR. 


[ be true, what has the world to do 
3 with them and e ? 


4 As to "the Book itſelf, it can lap 
1 this in its behalf, that it does nuot 
merely confine itſelf to what its title 
promiſes, but expatriates freely inte 
whatever is collateral; aiming on 
every occaſion to riſe in its inquiries, 
and to paſs, as far as poſſible, from 
ſmall matters to the greateſt. Nor 
is it formed merely upon ſentiments 
that are now in faſhion, or ſupported 
only by ſuch authoritics as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now- 
a. days are but little ſtudied; and 


ſome perhaps, whoſe Very Names are 
Ou known. 


The Fate indeed of antient Authors 
iF aswe have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 
few of them ſurvive in the Libraries 
* , the learned, where ſome venerable 
$f Folio, that fill goes by their name, 
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PREFACE. 


uſt ſuffices to give them a lind of 


nominal exiftence. The reſt have 
long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 

their very names, when mentioned, 

affeting us as little, as the names, 


when we read them, of thoſe JON: : 


nate HH, eroes, 


Alcandrumque, 3 No- | 


emonaque, Prytanimque. 


Mou if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient © 
Writers, ſhould venture to bring His 
reader into ſuch company as theſe 

laſt, among people (in the faſbion- 
able phraſe) that nobody knows; 
what uſage, what quarter can hs 
have reaſon to expe? Should the 

Author of theſe ſpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 

has) what method had he beſt take in 

à circumſtance ſo critical ?—Let us 


ſuppoſe him to apologize in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſequence 


77 this, to Hebbel as follows— ; 


He 


tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 


' fo that here, as in other inſtances, 


| he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in diftant countries; ſome in the 
Full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
and others in periods flill more bar- 
perhaps no unpleaſing ſpeculation, to 


_ times prevailed , how there is ONE 


lightened human 1 nrelligence through 
every age, and ſaved it from the 


P R E F A CE: 
He hopes FP will be found a 


pleaſure in the contemplation of an- 
ꝛient ſentiments, as the view of an- 


ſomething venerable, Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 
ftance the recommendation of novelty; 


Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther fiill, as the Authors, whom 


Literature ; ; ſome in its declenfion ; Y 
barous, and depraved; it may afford 
lee how the s AME RERASON has at all 

TrxuTH, like one Sun, that has en- 


darkneſs both FF e and Er. 


ror. 


N utbing 


PREFACE. — 


MH, othing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mind, than theſe extenſive views 
of Men, and human Knowlege; no- 
thing can more effeftually take us off 
from the fooliſh admiration of what 

is immediately before our eyes, and 
help us to a juſter eflimate both of 
; preſent Men, and. 1 Litera- 5 


ure. 


Tt is perhaps too much the caſe with : 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themſelves, and 

* own affairs, fo out of this nar- 
rom ſphere of knowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. As we BRTrONS 
by our fituation live divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our caſe. 
And hence the reaſon, that our ſtudies 

are uſually ſatisfied in the works of 

our own Countrymen that in Philo- 
ſophy, in Poetry, in every kind of 
Juli ect, whether ſerious or ludicrous, 

"whether e or profane, we think 


ber- 


xii "PR FE F A ö 
= per fedtion with ourſelves, and that | it 
./ ſuaperfluous 10 ſearch . Es 


'F 1 55 The Author of this Treatiſe weld 
F y no means detracs from the juſt 
= honours due to thoſe of his Country- 
| men, who either in the preſent, or 
preceding age, have ſo illuſtriouſly 
i - adorned it. But tho he can with 
1 8 pleaſure and fincerity j join in celebra- 
| ting their de eſerts, he would not have 
Þ the admiration of theſe, or of any 
| other few, to paſs thro blind exceſs 
F into a contempt of all others. Were 
I; fſach Admiration to become univerſal, 
1 an odd event would follow; a few 
4 learned Men, without any fault of 
4 their own, would contribute in a man- 
5 ner t0 the extinetion 53 Letters. - 

9 of like evil 10 that of admiring. 
{1 only the authors of our own age, is 

g 15 of admiring only the authors of 


Die particular Science. There is in 
= deed in this laſt prejudice ſomething 
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PAEFACE xiii 
peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 


the more excellent the Science, the 


more likely it will be JE to | Produce 5 
this \ + 


There are few Sciences more in- 
trinſically valuable, than MaTur- 
MaTics. It is hard indeed to ſay, 
to which they have more contributed, 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the ſublimeſt parts of Science. They 
are the T2 Praxis of Locic, or 
UNIVERSAL REASONING. If is thro 
them we may perceive, how the hated 
Forms of Syllogiſm are exemplified in 
one Subject, namely the Predicament 
„Quantity. By marking the force 
of theſe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
| them of ourſelves elſewhere. May 
farther flill—by viewing the Mixp, 
during its proceſs in theſe ſylogiſtic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 
. nce Mixp, like other ac can 


5 1 be 


17 Pp R E F A C E. 


do be only known from its O perations. 
"= "1 Ley therefore will ſtudy Mathe- 
8 matics in this view, will become not 
5 only by Mathematics a more expert 


Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 
in all the poſſible ſub jects either of 


ſcience or aclibera tion. 


But when Mathematics, inflead of 
being applied to this excellent pur poſe, 
are uſed not to exemplify Logic, but 
zo ſupply its place; no wonder if 

Logic paſs into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, inſtead of furthering 
 feience, become in fact an obſtacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reaſoning which is univerſal, 
come to attach tbemſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, a ſpecies wholly 
involved in Lines and Nahas 
only; they grow inſenſibly to believe 
theſe laſt as inſeparable from all Rea- 
. as the poor Indians thought 
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P R E F A C FE. 


every bor ſeman to be inſeparable JO 


his horſe. 


And thus we ſee the uſe, nay the 
neceſſity of enlarging our literary 


vicus, leſ} even Knowlege itſelf 


ſhould obff ob ruct its own growth, and 


perform in ſome meaſure the we of 


ignorance and barbarity. 


Such eben is the Abolog y 'y a by 


the Author of this Treatiſe, for the 


multiplicity of antient quotations, 


Vith which he has filled his Book. If 
be can excite in his readers a Proper 
ſpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leaſt degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science; to revive the decaying 
taſte of antient Literature; to leſſen 


the bigotted contempt of every thing 


not modern; and to aſſert to Authors 

of every age their juſt} portion of 
eſteem; if he can in the leafs degree 
contribute to theſe ends, he hopes it 

may * allowed, that be bas done a 


| feroice : 


„ FF RN 

ſervice to mankind. Should this ſer- 

vice be a reaſon for his Work to ſur- 

vive, he has confeſt already, it would 

| be no unpleaſig event. Should the 
contrary happen, he muſt acquieſce 

in its fate, and let it peaceably 
paſs to thoſe deſtined regions, whither 

the productions of modern 21 it are 
every day Palſi "gs 


in. vicum vendentem tus et 
| odores. 


ADVE RTISEMENT. 


The Reader i 10 45 been to take notice, that 
as often as the author quotes V. I. p. &c. 


be refers to Three Treatiſes publiſhed firſt in 
one Volume, Oavo, in the ur. 174 5 


Chap. III. Concerning he ſeveral Species of 


[ xvii F 
1 H E ne 
o o N T E N T S. 


BOOK I. 


Chapter I. Introduction. Deſign of the 


ä page 1 
Chap. II. Concerning the Analyzing of 
8 es into 115 e ft Parts. 


p. 9 


thoſe ſmalleſt Parts, p. 23 


Chap. IV. Concerning TOs, 5 operly 


/o called. | p- 37 | 


Chap. V. Concerning SubRtantives of the Se- 


„ condary Order.” p. 62 


Chap. VI Concerning Attributives, and firſt 


concerning Verbs, p. 87 


| Chap. VII. Concerning Time | and 7 enſes. 


p- 100 


Chap, VIII. Concerning Modes. b. 140: 5 
Chap. IX. Concerning Verbs, as to their Spe- 


cies and other remaining Pro- 
 pertres. | Pp. 73 
= Chap. 


XVIII 


CONTEN TS. 


Chap. X. Concerning Participles and Ad- 
feet. , e 
Chap. XI. Concerning Attributives of the 


Secondary Oraer. 2 192 


BOOK II. 


Chapter I. Concerning Definitrves. page 213 
| Chap. II. Concerning Connectives, and firſt. 
| thoſe called Conjunctions. p. 237 
Chap. III. Concerning thoſe other Connec- 


tives, called Prepeſi ſtions. p. 261 


Chap. IV. Concerning , p. 
f ws V. Concerning Interjection.— Recapi- 
tulation—Conclufion. p- 289 


BOOK III. 


Chapter I. e jon of the 


Subject into ts principal Parts. 


Page 395 
Chap. II. Upon the Matter or common Sub- 


Jeet of Languages p- 316 


Chap. 


CONTENTS. 
Chap. III. Upon the Form, or peculiar Cha- 


Chap. IV. Concerning general or untver ſal 


Chap. V. Subordination of Intelligence — 
Difference of Ideas, both in 
particular Men, and in whole 


tal, the Latin, and the Greek 


Page 80, line 17, for vrotulincy, read vitotaxlinov, 
131, Note, 1.1, for Roman, read Romani, 
252, J. 2 from the bottom, for An, read And. 
328, J. 3 from the bottom, for o read oeyavy, 
332, l. laſt, Ne i, fend it. | | 
369, Note, I. 15, for uncleaſing, read unceaſing. 
384, Note, 1. 43 for o49s * read ddr. N 


racter of Language. p. 327 


Ideas. i Þs- 400: 


Nation. Difßerent Genius of 
different Languages =Charac= 
ter of the Engliſh, the Orien- 


Languages — Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Laſt Conclu- 
fan.” = Po 404” 
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Lately Publiſhed, 
A NEW EDI TION, IN FIVE VOLUMES OCTAVO, 
+ PRICE ONE POUND TEN SHILLINGS BOUND, 
WITH A HEAD OF THE AUTHOR BY BARTOLOZ Z, 


The WORKS of JAMES HARRIS, Eſq. oh 

CONTAINING, _ 
vor. I. . HREE TREATISES: The Firſt, 
concerning Art: The Second, concerning 
Muſic, Painting, and Pactry : The Third, con- 

cerning Happineſs. 

vor. II. HERMES; or, 4 Phil:ſophical Inquiry 
concerning Hader al Grammar. 
Vor. III. PHILOSOPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
containing a variety of ſpeculations, lee 
phyfical, ethical, and metaphyſical; derived 
from the principles of the Greek Philoſophers, 


and illiſtrated by examples from the greats * 8 
Writers both ancient and modern. 


Vordv. }PHILOLOGICAL INQUIRIES: 7s Three 
and V. J Parts. Containing, 


1 The Riſe and aiffe; erent S, Vecies 17 Oln 7 
and Critics. 


I. ts 0, lluſtration 75 Critical Doftrines = 
Principles, as they appear in di ftnguiſped 


Authors, as well ancient as modern. 


III. An Eſay on the Taſte and Literature f 
the middle Ages. 


To which are added, four Abpendixes. —Firſt, 

An Account of the Arabic Manuſeripte be- 
longing to the Eſcurial Library in Spain. 

Second, Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, 
in the ſame Library. Third, Concerning the 


e of Cebes, in the Library of the 
Ling f France. Fourth, Some Account of 


3 in Ruſſia, and of its F t- 


| wards being crviltzed, 
* * Any of the above Volumes may be had bean to 
complete Sets. 


H E R M E S 


OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INIT 


CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


BOOK 1. 
CHAP. X 
INTRODUCTION. 
Deſign of the Whole. 


for Solitude, they had never felt an 
Impulſe to converſe one with an- 


I F Men by nature had been framed 


other: And if, like lower Animals, they 


Ch. I. 


had been by nature irrational, they could 


not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Diſcourſe. Since SyEEcH then is the 
Joint E nergie of our beſt and nobleſt Fa- 
culties (a), (that is to ſay, of our Rea- 
3 41 5 ſon 


—— — — * * 35 


ET 


( boo V. 1. p. 147 to 185 es alſo Note xv. 
p. 292, and Note xix. p. 296, of the ſame Volume, 


2 HERMES. 
Ch. I. ſon and our ſocial Aﬀedtion ) being withal 
eee, peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 
Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely bedeemed 
intereſting as well as liberal, which either 
ſearch how SpEECEH may be naturally re- 
| folved; or how, when reſolved, 1t may p 
be _= combined. 
HI REA large field for 9 opens 
before us. We may either behold SPEECH, | 
as divided into its conſtituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its ſeveral _ 
Limbs; or elſe, as reſolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the ſame Statue may be re- 
ſolved intoits M485 bie and Fi igure. N 


| THes: 3 . or Reſolu- 
tions conſtitute what we call (5) Pair o- 
SOPHICAL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
Wren 


—— 


(5) G e etiam bipartitem 1 ut abs 
ft literaria, alia philoſophica, c. Bacon, de Auzm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And ſoon after he adds—/Yerumtamen 
bac ipſa re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Grammati- 

cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad invicem, 
fed analgiam inter verba & res ſve rationem edulo in- 

guirat. | 


Book THE FIRST. 


Wurm we have viewed SpREECAH thus 
analyſed, we may then conſider it, as 
compounded. And here in the firſt place 
we may contemplate that (c) Synthesis, 


Which by combining ſimple Terms produces 


Ch. J. f 


a Truth; then by combining two Truths 


produces a Zhird; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonſtration, till 


we are led, as by a road, into the regions 


- of SCIENCE, 


| Now this is that fuperior and moſt ex- 


cellent Syntheſis, which alone applies itſelf 


to our Tntelled or Reaſon, and which to 


B „ conduct 


. ; . 4 1 
1 2 > * * nd — ka. 


45 Ari bath =. n le baue, Typ 


ND Afyopuevuy 8diwv Ae ants Ars Levdts kg 


07 avlewnCy, AED Y, HN 1 thoſe worde 


which are ſpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falſe; as for inſtance, Man, white, 


runneth, congquereth. Cat. C. 4. So again in the be- 
ginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretations, Tops yap 
ö c uεον 705 dic iperiy 7 kei 700 \evdes TE 9 T0 nb. | 
True and Falſe are ſeen in Compoſitt tion and Diviſon. 
Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion makes 


negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and ſo 


ar therefore may be called ſynthetical. 


— 2 
———— ä —. on — — — 


SY 


Ch. I. 


HERMES. 


conduct according to Rule, conſtitutes 


3 the Art of Logic. 


We this we may turn to thoſe 


(4) inferior Compoſitions, which are pro- 
ductive 


{4) Amnionius in his Commetit + on the Treatiſe 


IIeel Eppnyiizs, p. 53, gives the following Extract 
from Theophra/trs, which is here inſerted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as ; becauſe it is 


not (1 believe) elſewhere extant. 


© Aris Yue Zons Tg AGE T XAT Es, (N & % e | 
-& @1A6000C- Orbe.) 1 Te IPO 101 i 


AKPOQMENOTE, ol; 0 ebe „ 0 Ts 


ros TA HPADMATA, die „ 6 Adyuy L 


2 
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Book THE FIRS r. 
ductive of the Pathetic, and the Plga- 


fant 1 in all their kinds. Theſe latter Com- 


Portions 


La — 


: «A : * 7D 


20 To Ge A %:⁰i, i. The Relation of Speech be- 


ing twofold (as the Philoſopher Theophraſtus hath 
ſettled it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 
fomething, and one to the THINCGS, concerning which 


5 
Ch. J. 
— 


the Speaker propoſes to perſuade his Hearers: With 


reſpect to the firſt Relation, that which regards the 


 HEARERs, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
5 it becomes the buſineſs of theſe two, 70 ſelect the moſt | 
reſpectable Words, and not thoſe that are common and 


of vulgar uſe, and to connect ſuch Words harmoniouſly : 


ene with another, ſo as thro' theſe things and their 
conſequences, ſuch as Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copiouſneſs and 


Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeaſon, to lad 


the Hearer, and ſtrike him, and hold him vanquiſhed ly 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, as to the 


Relation of Speech to THiNGs, here the Philefo pher 


quill be found to haue a principal employ, as well in 


refuting the Falſe, as in demonſtrating the True, 


Sanfius ſpeaks elegantly on the ſame Subject. 


| Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 


Sociabilem % voluit, magno pro munere dedit Sei- 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adbi- 
buit. Prima eſt Grammatica, que ab oratione fole= 

ciſmas & barbariſmos expellit 3 ſecunda Dialectica, 
que in Sermonis veritate verjatur ; tertia Rhetorica, 
que ornatum Ser many: tantum exquirit, Min. 1 1. 

Ce 2. | 


it 
b 
. 
111 


þ 
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HERMES, 


Ch. J. poſitions aſpire not to the Intellect, but 


being addrefled to the Imagination, the 
Afﬀettions, and the Senſe, beeome from 


their different heightnings either RHE= 
- TORIC or Por rRkv. 


Non need we neceſſarily view theſe 


Arts diſtinctly and apart; we may . 
pony par forth e 
co-incide. GRAMMAR is equally requi- 


ſite to every one of the reſt. And though 


Locle may indeed ſubſiſt without Raur- 
' TORIC or PorTRy, yet ſo neceſſary to 

' theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Logic, 
that without it, they are no better than 


warblin 8 Trifles. 


Now all -theſs Inquiries (as we have 8 
faid already) and ſuch others ariſing from 


them as are of ſtill ſublimer Contempla- 


tion, (of which in the Sequel t there may 


| be poſſibly not a few) may with juſtice be 


deemed Inquiries both intereſting and 


liberal, 


AT 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


7 


Ar Piel e we ſhall poſtpone the whole Ch. I. 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and 


Rhetoric) and confine ourſelves to the 
analytical, that is to ſay, UNIVERSAL. 
GRAMMAR. In this we ſhall follow 
the Order, that we have above laid down, 


firſt dividing SyEECH, as a WHoLE, into 


its CONSTITUENT PARTS; then reſolving 


it, as a ComeosiTE, into its MATTER 


and Form; two Methods of Analyſis 
very different in their kind, and which 
lead to a variety of very different Specu- 


lations. 


SHOULD any one object, that in the 
courſe of our Inquiry we ſometimes de- 
ſcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low]; let him look upon the effects, to 
which thoſe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him | 


honour the Principles. 


15 Tus following Story may not impro= _ 
perly be here inſerted. oh When the F ame 1 955 
| B 4 EL Ss cc of 


g HERMES. 


Ch. IJ. of Heraclitus was celebrated through- 
* Out Greece, there were certain perſons, 
« that had a curioſity to ſee ſo great a 5 
„Man. They came, and, as it happen-— 
* ed, found him warming himſelf in a 
„ Kitchen. The meanneſs of the place 
&* occaſioned them to ſtop ; upon which 
TY ct the Philoſopher thus accoſted them 
„% ENTER (ſays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE | 

«© Too THERE ARE Gops (e).” 


Wr ſhall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Preſence ; fo there is no kind of Subject, 
| having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a | philoſophical In- a 
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Book THE FIRST, 


CHAP. I. 


Fencerning the Analyſt ing of Speech into its 


falle Parts. 
H OSE things, which a are firſ to N. 


1 ture, are not firſt to Man. Nature 
begins from Cauſes, and thence deſcends i 


Ch. 1k. 


to Effects. Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Effects, and thence by flow degrees 3 
aſcend to Cauſes. Often had Mankind 


ſeen the Sun i in Eclipſe, before they knew 


its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition ; 


much oftner had they ſcen thoſe unceaſing 1 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 


Day and Night, bofore they knew the 


Cauſe to be the Earth s double Motion (a). 


Even 


KK — 
3 - 


— 


— — 


() This Diſtinction of fr 70 "Mw; and 25 1 to 
Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
loſophy. See Arif?. Phyſ. Auſcult. I. 1. c. 1. Themiſ- 

tius's Comment on the ſame, Poſter. Anat. I. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima, |. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 
perly regarded, to a very Important. Diſtinction be- 


* 


7 | es tween | 


10 ES H. E R M E I.” 
. h. II. Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
5 os Coreg tion, if we except a few Artiſts and cri- 
| tical 
=. tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
| 0 _ Gop may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt; and the 
10 Laſt, as laſt; that is, he views Effects thro* Cauſes in 
»H their natural Order. Man views the Laſt, as firſt ; 
1 and the Firſt, as laſt; that is, he views Cuuſes thro? 
j Effeets, in an inverſe Order. And hence the 
4 „ Meaning of that Paſſage in Ariffoth : womep Yb 
10 


Keb Hepes r % vn NuETPpAHS Yuyns 6 Nec mpos 


alſo 1. 7. C. 4 and Ethic. Nicom. J. I.-C 4. | Ammaonius, 
8 in ren, £% r OTE) 6c pn 5 ouv0irwy 8 £7 rd & 


J* oF * 1 : a. 
£1P%k pey AGYOv, Ky ELTEWV, EWXEPATNG veg.? ode · 


pats 1 1 9 „ : Hy * 2 5 
TETOY Of GWYGAVTHL £35 OV0[40 Hy Phe Ky rab £15 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 


for the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, and 
better known, Thus therefore it is that even a Child 


4 1 Wien 


1 10 een else Tpvs 79 pe iy 10 
d Tn be! pve U T&yluw. As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, fo is Man's Intelligence 
10 thiſe Oljels, that are by Nature the brights ft and 
moſt confpicuor's of all Things, Metaph. I. 2. c. 1. See 


reaſoning in the fame way, ſays very pertinently to 
the Subject of this Treatiſe—Ayararey TH arp | 


TIL Ep 3 E α Hi TH YAop 8 WAA 
ouvifin in, » Yvupippurips* Ouro ya xy 6 mais 


' \ 7 — my "A . 5 
CVAAUERS, KOUKELVG £15 CorXx£4%, Buers* Human Va- 


imperfect and complex to the more ſimple and perfect; 


#nows how to put a Sentence togeiper, and 7 ſay, Socrates 
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Book THE FIRST. 
tical Obſervers, the reſt look no ; bigher 
than to the Practice and mere Work, 


"IE; 
Ch. II. 
— 


knowing nothing of thoſe Principles, en 


which the whole depends. 


Tavs in SPEECH for example—AIl 
men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak their 


Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 


multitude can neither write, nor even 
read? How many of thoſe, who are thus 


far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 
own Language? How few then muſt be 


thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER= : 
SAL; that Grammar, which without re- 


garding the ſeveral Idioms of parti ks 


Languages, only reſpects theſe Panels, 


that are efential to Form all of 


Tis our preſent. Deſign to inquire 
about this Grammar; in doing which we 


hall 


 walketh ; but how to reſolve this Sentence into a Nan 5 


and Verb, and theſe again into Sy ) ables, and Syllables 


into Letters or Elements, here he is at a lift. Am. in in 


Com. de Pradic, p. 29. 


wk we * 


Mo; 
Ch. II. ſhall follow the Order conſonant to human 
b— perception, as being for that reaſon the 


HE RME s. 


more eaſy to he underſtood. 


W ſhall begin therefore firſt from a 
Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and 
thence paſs, if poſſible, to thoſe its pri- 
mary Parts, which, however eſſential, | 
: are on'y obvious to a feu. | 


Wiru reſpect therefore to the dif- 


ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
ſo ignorant, as if we addreſs him i in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we aſſert, and when we guęſtion; when tis 
Ve command, and when we Prey or wy ? 


Fe OR example, when we read i in Shake- 


2 ; > 
The Man, that bath no muſic in himſelf, 


And is not mov'd with concord of Sweet 


ſounds, 
15 7 fit for En. 


—— 


Merchant « 5 5 
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Book THE FIRST, 
Or in Milton *, 


0 F riends, I bear the 1 8 nimble 


feet, 
Haſting this « way | 


= 2 
Ch. II. 
— 


'tis obvious that theſe are Nr kur en 


fences, one founded pe Judgment, the 


other don Senſation. 


On 


'Wurn the Witch i in | Machetl Ges! to 


her Companions, 


When ſhall we three meet again 1 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 


fence. | 


- 


this tis evident 18 an interrogative Sen- 


Warn Macheth 255 to che Ghoſt of - 


| N 


Hence, horrible Shadr, 8 
Unreal Mock'ry hence I- 


upon the paſſion of hatred, 


P. L. IV. 866. 


he ſpeaks an imperative aer founded 


Wurrn 


H E RM E s. 


Wurx Milton ſays in the charaQte of 


385 bis Alegro, 


Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
JR and youthful Fe 6 


he too ſpeaks an imperative Sentence, tho. 


founded on the e not of hatred but 
of love. 


Wu in the beginning of the Para- 
je Loft we read the following addreſs, 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that deft prefer ; 
Before all 1 temples th upright heart, and 1 8 
pure, 


Liſtruct me, or; thou know fp 


this is not to be "lied an imperative 
Sentence, tho' perhaps it bear the ſame 
Form, but rather (if I may uſe the Word) 
'tis a Senter ce at or Os 


Wa Ar then ſhall we ſay? Are Senten= 
ces to be quoted in this manner without 
ceaſing, all differing from each other in 


their 
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Book THE FIRST. 


15 


their ſtunp and character: Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Clafles ? — 


If not, they can be no objects of rational 


comprehenſion. Let us however try. 


Ts a phraſe often applied to a man, 
when ſpeaking, that he ſpeaks his MIND; 
as much as to ſay, that his Speech or Diſ- 
courſe is a pubhſhing of ſome Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diſ- 
ſembler or Hypocrite; and he too, as far 

as 1 affects the ee 5 


Now the Vein OF THE sou (over 
and above the meer nutritive) may be in⸗ 
cluded all of them in thoſe of Pzrcee- 

ION, and thoſe of VoLIT ION. By the 

Powers of PERCEPTION, I mean the 
Senſes and the Intellect; by the Powers of 
 Vorir1on, I mean, in an extended ſenſe, 

not only the Vill, but the ſeveral Paſſions 
and Appetites; in ſhort, all that moves to : 
Action, whether rational or irrational, 


" ty - 


* 


5 + Vid. Ariſtot, de An. II. 4. 


16 HE RME s. 


, 


En fl. Ir then the leading Powers of the Soul 
—— be theſe two, tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 


5 e nat of courſe reſpect one or other of 
aw _ theſe. | 
M 1 Ix we ert, then is it a Sentence which 
Fo | reſpects t the Powers of PERCEPTioN. For 
0 what indeed i is to aſſert, if we conſider the 
| 5 examples above alleged, but 20 pub/; iſh 


= | ſome Perception either of the Senſes or 
1 VV Intellect 1 


Ae Alx, if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wiſh, (which | 
in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences 12 
terrogative, imperative, precative, Or - 
tative what do we but publiſh ſo many 
different VoLITIONS For who is it that 
quęſtions? He that has 4 Dejire to be in- 
Fi formed.—Who is it that commands? He 
that has a Will, which he would have 
| obey d. —What are thoſe Beings, - Who 
either r wi or uu” ? Thoſe, who feel 
certain 


Book THE FIRST. 
certain wants either for themſelves, or 
others. 


Ch. II. 


Ix then the Souls leading Powers be the 


tuo above mentioned, and it be true that 


all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 


it will follow that EVERY SENTENCE. 
WILL BE EITHER A SENTENCE of As- 


SERTION, OR A SENTENCE or VoL1- 
ron. And thus, by referring all of 
them to one of theſe two claſſes, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 


: infinitude (5). 


— 8 


— 


rar 
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Ch. II. 


HER M E s. 


Tur Extenſions of Speech are quite 


— indefinite, as may be ſeen if we compare 


the 


r FO " A _ * 


Cnrzons, xolamip imi Ts IITYMATIKOY 2 
EPNATHMATIKOTYT. x&nzmivs AGye, 1 Teaypo, 
2 el Teaypa, iro avls te, H mu ĩ ien, Tees 
ov © XAoy©T-, Gem & 78 KAHTIKOT, 5 Tivcs 


rn ß 2 3 22 | 
Y p & la wh Mg TOUTNS, N WS D KPELIT es, 


we ems rg ETX HZ, I ws w XC, ws . TE 


XUpiWs x%Azpins TIPOLTAZEQE? povoy AE T0. 


ATIOGANTIKON r Toy yww5inav, Y ig * 
SFD 7119 Veron EY NH vv tg 70h Teay- 
. 7 as Te 3 gt Rk, © p< M0 a 

vurνο GAnfac, 1 Caivojairus, di 2, jacvev TET0 d- 
* cw j: 1 Jedes, r 0% G&AAwv 8div. The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 


Text, we take its tranſlation from the Latin Interpre- 


ter. Dicendum igitur eſt, cum anima noftra duplicem 


 poteſtatem habeat, cognitions, & vitæ, que etiam appe- 


zitionis ac cupiditatis appellatur, que vero cognitionis eft, 


Lis eft, qud res ſingulas cognoſcimus, ut mens, cogitatic, 
opinio, phantaſia, ſenſus : appetitus vero facultas eſt, qud 


bona, vel que ſunt, vel que videntur, concupiſcimus, ut 


ſunt voluntas, conſilium, ira, cupiditas: quatuor orationis 
ſpecies, præter enunciantem, a partibus animi proficiſcun= 


tur, que concupiſcunt ; non cum animus ipſe per ſe agit, 


| fed cum ad alium fe convertit, qui ei ad conſequendum id, 


quod cupit, conducere poſſe videatur ; atque etiam vel ra- 
tionem ab do exquirit, ut in oratione, quam Percunctan- 


- 
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the Eneid toan Epigram of Martial. But Ch. 1. Z 
the longeſt Extenſion, with which Gram- 
mar has to do, is the Extenſion here 
conſidered, that is to ſay, a SENTENCE. 


The greater Extenſions (ſuch as Syllo- 
giſms, Paragraphs, Sections, and complete 


Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order; not to mention that 


all of them are but Sentences repeated. 


Now a SENTENCE (c) may be ſketch'd 


in the following deſcription—a compound - 


2 e - 


tem, aut t Interroginaven.- vocant; del rem: faque rem, 
del cum ihſum conſequi cupit, quicum loquitur, ut in op- 


tante oratione, vel aliguam ejus actionem atque in hac, 


vel ut a præſtantiore, ut in Deprecatione; vel ut ab in- 
fertore, ut in e, qui proprie Juſſus nommatur. Sola 


autem Enuncians a cognoſcendi facultate proficiſeitur e 
hecque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que in nobis eft, aut 


veram, aut ſimulatam. Ttaque Hzc ſola verum falſum- 
que capit: præterca vero nulla, Ammon. in Libr. de 


Interpretatione. 


(c) a 1 Gwyn oulern onparrixn, 15 vide 
pargn xa aro nue 71. Ariſt. Poet. c., 20. 


Sev! alſo de e c. 4. 
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Ch. II. Quantity of Seund ' fignificant, of which Cer = 
rt tain Parts are cs ths alſo en. 


Tavi when I fay [tbe Sun ſhineth] not 
only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alſo, ſuch as 


[San] and | ſbineth.] 


Bur what ſhall we ſay? Have theſe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
greſs be purſued to infinite? Can we ſup- 
poſe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
| fable, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abſurd, 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there 
is ſuch a thing as @ Sound figntficant, of” 
which no Part is of itſelf ſignificant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
of a (4) Worn. For _ Bough the 
1 Words 


Mit K ** * 
88 


(d) n onparrizn,—1s pieOy» 29 irs nal) & 
hh. De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. e. 2 
1 3. Priſcian's Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as 
7 follows 
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Words [Sun] and { Bineth] have each a Ch. I. 


Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- as 
Ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the e of Z 


the other. 


Ip et ALI. serch, whether in 
proſe or verſe, every Whole, every Sec- 


tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meaning, diviſible into 


other Meanings, but Wokbps imply a 
Meaning, which 15 not ſo diviſible : it fol- 
lows that Wok Ds will be the ſmalleſt parts 
of ſpeech, in as much as nothing leſs has | 


any Meaning : at all. 


0 3 To 


Lead a 5 4 a. 4 
: —_— 


follows Dictio 90. pars minima orationis conſtructææ, id 


ed, in ordine compoſite. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 


intelligendum, id eft, ad totius ſenſus intelleftum, Hoc 
autem idleo diftum eff, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 


_ arvidere, Hoc eft, in vi & res; non enim ad totum intelli- 
gendum hac fit diviſio. To Priſcian we may add Theo- 
dore Gaza. Alte oz, ieT? hig Kara CTA (LY 


A. Introd. Gram. I. 4. Plato ſhewed them this 


charaQteriſtic of a Word— Ses Cratylus, p. 3˙0 5, Edit. 
Ser I, 


22 . HE RM E s. 


: Ch. II. To know therefore the ſpecies of Words, 
g Ꝙ muſt needs contribute 20 the knowledge of 
H Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
= minuteſt Parts. 15 


- 


— 2 
- — —ͤ—ę—ö— 


Tus therefore muſt become our next 


Nl . | Inquiry . 


+ 
1 * 
0 

Fd 

* 4 N 
4 * * 
, 5 

* 
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"CHAP. . 


C oncerning the Becki of W ode, the mall; ft 
Parts of $ beech. 


E T us firſt ſearch for the FREY Ch. III. 
of Words among thoſe Parts of Sys 
Speech, commonly received by Gram- 
marians. For example, in one of the 

- paſſages above cited. 


7 he Man, that hath no muſic in himſelf, 

And is not mov 'd with concord of 3 
ſounds, 

1s fit for treaſins— ; 


Here the Word 2 he] is an ARTICLE ;— 
[Man] [No] [Mujic] ¶ Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [ Fit] ¶ Treaſons] are all Nouns, 
ſome Subſtantive, and ſome Adjective. 
[Tat] and [Himſelf] are PRONoUNS— 

Harb] and [is] are VeRBs—[moved] a 

 ParTICIPLE [Not] an ApveRB— 

[4nd] a | ConjuncTON — [br] [with] 

„ and 


q » 
\ 3 
| . 

+ 
me! 

5 7 
0 

5 

* 

1 
$h! 

14. 

al 

Ut 

by 


SETS — 
— 2 


_—— cc — 
„ — 


e SE 8. 
Ch. III. and [For] are PREPOsITIONS, 
r= ſentence we have all thoſe Parts of Speech, 


HERME SS. 


In one 


which the Greet Grammarians are found 


to acknowledge. The Latins only dif- 
fer in having no Article, and in ſeparat- 
ing the INTERJECTION, as a Part of it- 
ar, which the Greeks include among 


the Species of Adverbs. 


WnB Ar then ſhall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words? 


why fo many? or if neither more nor 
fewer, why theſe and not t others | 7 


To revolve; if. pofible; the fereral 


Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what diffe- 


rences we can diſcover in its Parts. For 


example, the ſame Sentence above, 


The Man that hath no Muſic, &c. 


Ox Difference ſoon occurs, that ſome 


Words are variable, and others invariable. 


Thus the Word Man may be varied into 


5 Man s and Men Hath, into Have, Haſt, 


Had, 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sector and Sweet= Ch, III. 
et; Fit into Fitter and Fittęſt. On the — 
contrary, the Words, The, In, And, and 


ſome others, remain as they are, and cans 
not be altered. 


Ap yet it may be queſtioned, how far 
this Difference is eflential. For in the firſt 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
| hardly called neceſſary, becauſe only ſome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 

the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjec- 
tives by the triple Variation of Gender, 
„ Caſe, and Number; whereas the Engliſh 
never vary them in any of thoſe ways, but 
| thro' all kinds of Concord preſerve them 
ſtill the ſame, Nay even thoſe very Va- 
riations, which appear moſt neceſſary, | 
may have their places ſupplied by other 
methods; ſome by Auxiliars, as when 
for Brat, or Bruto, we ſay, of Brutus, to 
Brutus; 1 


I 26 HERMES. 

My Ch. III. Brutus; ſome by meer Pof tion, as when for 
7 —Y— Brutum amavit Caſſius, we ſay, Caſh us 
x JR ov d Brutus. For here the Accuſative, 
15 | which in Latin is known any where from 
55 its Variation, is in Engliſh only known 

1 | from its s Poftion « Or place. 

jy | Ir then the Diſtinction of Variable and 
BT  Tnvariable will not anſwer our purpoſe, 
5 | let us look farther for ſome other more 
a . eſſential. | 


WS prosx then we ſhould diſſolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral 
Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detach- 
ed. Some tis plain f#// preſerve a Mean- 5 
ing (ſuch as Mon, Muſic, Sweet, &c.) 
others on the contrary immediately 22 it 
(ſuch as, And, The, With, &c.) Not 
that theſe laſt have no meaning at all, 
but in fa& they never have it, but when 
27 ee or 1 © 


Now it ould from has this Didine. 
tion, if any, was eſſential. For all 
Words 
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Words are ſignificant, or elſe they would Ch. III. 
not be Words; and if every thing not . 


Julute, is of courſe relative, then will all 
Words be ſignificant either ah lutely or 


: ae 


Wrirn reſpect therefore to this Dif- f 
tinction, the firſt ſort of Words may be 


call'd fgnificant by themſelves; the latter 


may be call'd fgnificant by relation; or if 


we like it better, the firſt ſort may be 
call'd Principals, the latter Acceſſories. 


The firſt are like thoſe ſtones in the baſis 

78 8 of an Arch, which are able to ſupport 5 
themſelves, even when the Arch is de- 
ſtroyed; the latter are like thoſe ſtones 5 


in its Summit or Curve, which Can no 


longer ſtand, than while the whole ſub- 


ſiſts 0 


——— W 


(e) Apollonius of Alzxandria (one of the acuteſt Au- 
thors that ever wrote on the ſubject of Grammar) il- 
luſtrates the different power of Words, by the different 
power of Letters. Ero ov ro rer 7 Fogel 5 
7% {iy 101 purierra, & 10 K tu pom G 


* 


„ e MM 


Tus 
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Ch. III. § Tuts Diſtinction being admitted, we 
oy — thus purſue our Speculations. All gs 


1 ro & roſepona, GTeg dveu Twy oni 2X K far 
7 PUNT. Toy 0.uTov reh 815 e * a. 
1 o OS: 1 He ae ion, i ri Ty werner 
Fo] | ron, pura 804" xαο eg E TW prjaciruyy ov, 
i = GvTWYV prev, ETYPprind tor —=a d, Gee CVAPWIC,. 
1 | v0 pivaTt T% Quvnerra, 8 Ouvd parve Kat id prTo 
W tivau——xcabarte tri tw , Twv &phpuy, T 
i | Cult prwy* TH YHP TIUONTE GE, TY h GUTTNARIVEL. 
| In the fame manner, as of the Elements or Letters, ſome 
a are Vowels, which of themſelves complete a Sound ; others 
are Comſonants, which without the help of Vawels have no 
expreſs Vacality ; ſo likewiſe may we conceive as to the na+ 
zure of Words. Some of them, like Vawcls, are of them- 
feloes expreſſrve, as is the caſe of Verbs, Nouns, Pro- 
neuns, and Adverbs; others, like Conſonants, watt for 
their Vowels, being unable io become expreſſrve by their 
own proper flrength, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Arti- 
cles, and Cunj unclions; for theſe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Gonfignificant, that is, are only ſignificant, when al-- 
| fociated to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. 1, 
yh 5 Ci. 3. Hague quibuſdam philoſophis placuit XOMEN & 
ö VERBUM SoLAs ESSE PARTES ORATIONIS ; cetera 
vero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS erm: quomodo 
navium partes ſunt tabulz & trabes, catera autem (id ft, 
cera, fiuppa, & clavi & fimilia) vincula & conglutina- 


2 | | 5 tones 


Wer. 
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” whatever either exi if as the Energies, or Ch. III. 


Meckions, of ſome other thing, or without v4 


being the Energies or Aﬀe#ions of ſome 


other thing, If they exiſt as the Energies 
or Affections of ſomething elſe, then are 
they called ATTRIBUTEs. Thus 7 
thin is the attribute of a Man; 3 To te 
<ohite, of a Swan; 7o fy, of an Eagle; 
to be four-footed, of a Horfe. If they 
exiſt not after this manner, then are they ; 
call'd SuBsTAnces®. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle, and Horſe, are none of 
them © Attributes, but all Subſtances, 
| becauſe however they may exiſt in Time 
and Place, yet neither of theſe, nor of 
any thing elſe, do they exiſt as i Energies 
or r Affections. 


8 2 8 * _ SY 2 _— PEE "IE —_ 
ä 


r 


tiones partium navis ( * eſt, tabularum 2 trabium ) vn 


partes navis dicuntur. Priſe. L. XI. 913. 


5 * SUBSTANCES. ] Thus Ariſtotle. a By Ur 
| UpnTas, Ti wor tow N Eci, ors T0 un nab yroxs- 
ive & ol & Te &. Metaph. Z. . 

pe- 106. Ed. Sylb. | . 1 5 


9 4 : 
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1 Ch. III. AnD thus all things whatſoever, being 
78 either (J) Subſtances or Attributes, it fol- 
6 ps lows of courſe that all Words, which are 
0 1 ignificant as Principals, muſt needs be 
ij . ſignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are ſignificant of Subſtances, they 
are call'd Subſtantives; if of Attributes, 
they are call'd Attributives. So that ALL 
9  Worps- whatever, 1 gn. ificant as Princi- 
be pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or Ar- 

i — | | W Eh, 


Koa, as to Words, which are e only 
ſignificant as Acceſſories, they acquire a 
Signification either from being aſſociated 
to one Word, or elſe to many. If to one 
Mord alone, then as they can do no more 

= than in ſome manner de fine or determine, 
they may juſtly for that reaſon be called 


(/) This diviſion of things into Sul/fance and Attri- 
bute ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſophers of all 
Sects and Ages. See Categor. c. 2, Muaphy: ; rg 
VII, C. I, De Gels, L. III. c. 1. | 


N „ 
So ts e 
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DrrIxITIVES. If to nany Words at Ch. III. 
once, then as they ſerve to no other pur- 
poſe than fo connect, they are called for 


that reaſon by the name of Coxxgc- 


TIVES. 


Ano tha it is that all Wok Ds what- 
ever are either Principals or Acceſſories ; 


or under other Names, either fgnificant 


ron: themſelves, or fgnificant by relation. 


If /gniſicant from themſelves, they are 


Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 


der one of theſe four Species, Suk 
STANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, DEFIN1- 
'TIvVEs, and CONNECTIVES, are ALL 
WorDps, however ar ferent, ma manner 


included. 


either Subſtantives or Attributives; if 
Iignificant by relation, they are either 


Ir any of theſe Names ſeem new and 


_ unuſual, we may introduce others more 
uſual, by calling the Subſtantives, Nous; 
the Actributives, VERBs; ; the Definitives, 


Art- 


HERMES. 


Ch. III. Ak Tie ESVH! and the Connectives, Con- 
— eee 


| Suov'd it be aſk'd, what then becomes 
of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepoſitions, and 


Interfections; the anſwer is, either they 


muſt be found included within the Spe- 
_ cies above-mentioned, or elſe muſt be 
admitted for ſo e Species oy them- 
ſelves. ere 


I Treks were various opinions in an- 
cient days, as to the number of theſe Parts, 
"OE Elements of "OR 


Plato in - his * Sophiſt mentions only a 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Ari ftotle 


mentions no more, where he treats of 


7 + Propoſitions, Not that thoſeacute Phi- 


loſophers were ignorantof the other Parts, 


but my ſpoke with reference to Logic or 
Dia- 


Be Tom. I. p. 26r. Edit. Ser. 
1 De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 


n 
88 * 
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theſe alone combined make a perfect ar- 


tive Sentence, which none of the reſt 
without them are able to effect. Hence 
therefore Ariſtotle in his * treatiſe of Poe- 
try (where he was to lay down the ele- 


IS 


 Dialeflic (2), conſidering the Eſſence of Ch. III. 
Speech as contained in theſe two, becauſe 


ments 


(g) Partes igitur orationis ſunt ſecundum Dialecicos 


duæ, NoMEN & VERBUM; guia be ſole etiam per 


fe comuntte plenam faciunt orationem; alias autem partes 


_ Euſualnyoerpare, hoc oft, conſignificantia appellabant. 


Priſcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii. Exiſtit hic guæ- 


fe (Ariſtoteles ſe.) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 


tes orationis efſe videantur. Duibus hac dicendum fb, tan- 
tum Ariſtotelem hoc libro diſfiniſſe, quantum illi ad id, 
quod inſtituerat trafare, ſuffecit, Traftat namque de 


ſimplici enuntiativa oratione, quee ſcilicet hujuſmod eff, ut 


junctis tantum Verbis et Nominibus componatur, — Duare 
ſuperfluum eft quærere, cur alias quoque, que videntur 


orationis partes, non propoſuerit, qui non totius ſimpliciter 
orationis, ſed tantum ſemplicis orationis inſtituit elementa 


partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
Apollonius from the above principles any calls the 
Noun and VERBB, T& #buxorara pign T8 AGys, 
the mat animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi, I. 1. c. 3. 

p. 24. See alſo Plutarch. Quaſt, Platon, p. 1 my 


* Poet Cap. 20. 


* 


dam quæſtio, cur duo tantum, NOMEN & VERBUMm, 


» 


"=. - 3 — — 
6 — 
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Ch. II. ments of a more variegated ſpeech) adds 


tue Article and Conjunction to the Noun | 


and Verb, and fo adopts the ſame Parts, 


with thoſe eſtabliſhed in this Treatiſe. 
To Ariſtotle's authority (if indeed better 
can be required) may be added that alſo 
of the elder Stoics (9). 


Tux latter Stoics inſtead of four Parts 


made five, by dividing the Noun into the 


Appellative and Proper. Others increaſed | 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun. 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad- 
verb from the Verb; and the Prepoſition 
from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
marians went farther, and detached the 
Interjection from the Adverb, within 
which by the Greeks it was is always in- 


cluded, as a Species. 


We 


_ 


— 


(9) For this we have the authority of Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, De Struct. Orat. Sect. 2. whom Quin 
tilian follows, Inſt. I. I. c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and 
Priſcian make them always to have admitted five Parts, 
See Priſcian, as before, and Laertius Lib. Vl. 


Segm. oe 
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Wwe are e told indeed by (i) Dionyſius of Ch. III. 


writers, held but three Parts of ſpeech, 


the Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. 
: This, it muſt be owned, accords with 


the oriental Tongues, whoſe Grammars 


(wwe are (&) told) admit no other. But 
as to Ariſtotle, we have his own authori- 
ty to aſſert the contrary, who not only 


enumerates the four Species which we 


have adopted, but aſcertains them each 
by a proper Definition? 5 e e 
1D Er Oy Kon 


% ) Se the places quod in ex note immediaely | 
preceding. 


(&) Antiguiſſima eorum oft FAT qui tres claſſes 2 


ciunt. Eſigue hæc Arabum quoque ſententia—Hebrei 


 quoque (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſcribere deſmerent, 
artem eam demum ſeribere ccperunt, quod ante annos conti= 
git circiter quadringentos) Hebræi, inquam, hac in re ſecuti 


ſunt magiſtros ſuos Arabes. — Immo vero trium claſſium nus 


merum aliæ etiam Orientis lingue retinent. Dubium, 
utrum ed in re Orientales imitati ſunt antiquos Græcorum, 
an hi potius ſecuti ſunt Orientalium exemplum. Utut eft, 


etiam veteres Græcos tres tantum partes agnoviſje, non 
ſolum autor gſi Dionyſius, &c. Voll. de Analog. I. 1, 
c. 1. See alſo Sancti Minerv. i. I. c. 2. 5 


* Sup: P. 34+ 


Halicarnaſſius and Quintilian, that Ar: fto- a 
tle, with Theodectes, and the more early | 


vw: — 4 . 1 : — 
— —— — N 9 3 Ore 5 5 — 3 4 
« IS F< = 5 ——— . — 
= — 2: ——U—U—0ͥ INS. ICS — — 2 = 
— — - : ILY — — ay < . 
- x : 5 1 , 


Ch. III. 
Moving Chapters will be a diſtinct and ſe- 
parate conſideration of the Noux, the 
VERB, the ARTICLE, and the ConJunc- 

tion; 


HERME s. 


To conclude—the Subject of the fol- 


which four, the better (as we 
apprehend) to expreſs their reſpective 


natures, we chuſe to call SuBSsTAN- 
_ TIvEs, ATTRIBUTIVES, Drrixrrivzs, 
and CONnECTIVES. 


r 
8 N as „ 


4 
$ 
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CHAP. IV. 
- Concerning Subſantives properh fo called. 
NUBSTANTIVES are all thoſe drixcipal Ch. IV. 


Words, which are ſignificant of Sub- — . 
ances, cough dered as Subſtances. 


TRE firſt 11 of Subſtances are the 
NATURAL, ſuch as Animal, Vegetable, 
7 Man, Oak. 


 TureRE are other Subſtances F our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not 
= natural to natural Materials, we create 
3 ſuch Subſtances, : as Houſe, Ship, Watch, : 
F e c. 75 


Ae Alx, by a more 1 operation of 
our Mind alone, we abſtract any Attribute 
from its neceſſary ſubject, and conſider it 
apart, devoid of its dependence. For 
example, from Body we abſtract 79 Fly; 
Hy e 


1 
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Ch. IV. from Surface, he being M. bite; from s Scul, 
e toe being Temperate. | 


Ap thus it is we convert even Altr- 

butes into Subſtances, denoting them on 
this occaſion by proper Subſtantives, ſuch : 
as F 42 ht, W. hiteneſs, Temperance 3 or elle 
by others more general, ſuch as Motion, 
Colour, Virtue. Theſe we call an- 
STRACT DUBSTANCES . the ſecond ſort 


we call ARTIFICIAL, 


Nov all thoſe ſeveral Subſtances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example, in natural Sub- 
ſtances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 
cies; Alexander, an Individual. In arti- 


ficial Subſtances, Edrfice is a Genus; Ba. 


lace, a Species; the Vatican, an Indivi- 


dual. In ab eract Subſtances, Motion is a 
Genus; Flight, a Species; this 8 8 | 


or that F light are Individuals, | 


q 
* * _ Sad Be. * PRC 
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As therefore every (a) Genus may be Ch. IV. 


FE 


found whole and intire in each one of it 


Species ; (for thus Man, Horſe, and Dog, 


are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may ; 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
| Xenophon, are each of them completely 
and diſtinctly « Man} hence it is, that 
| every Genus, tho' ONE, is multiplied into 
Many; and every Species, tho' Ons, is 
_ alſo multiplied into Many, by reference 
70 thoſe beings, which are their proper ſub- 
 ordinates. Since then no individual has 
any ſuch ſubordinates, it can never in ſtrict- 
neſs be conſidered as Many, and ſo is 
truly an Inpivipuarl as well in Nature 
n FF 


—— 


* 


* * 


* 


(a) This is what Plato ſeems to have expreſſed in a 
manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of piay 


| 
* 1 3 e / | \ nt 4 . > 
idiay d1% WoAAwv, EV05 EXAFS KELLEY X, Wan 


| / \ 9” 1771. ＋ e | me, 
dir —2y TANG, sr Hd, vero i 


Tober wege. Sophift . IE Bir Sehrani, 
5 | Species, ſee the 
Iſagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to Ariſtotk's Logic, 


Fer the common definition of Genus 


D dan 


— H E RM E s. 


Ch. IV. From theſe Principles it is, that Words 
—> following the nature and genius of Things, | 
ſuch Subſtantives admit of NumBeR as 
denote Genera or Species, while thoſe, 3 

which denote (5) Individuals, in ſtrict- | 5 

neſs admit it not. | 3 
Browns 
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"If 5) Yet ſometimes Indwoiduak have Jnvalivy or Nias 
ber, from the cauſes following. In the firſt place the _ 
Individuals of the human race are ſo large a multitude, . 
even in the ſmalleſt nation, that it would be difficult to -Y 
invent a new Name for every new-born Individual, 1 
Hence then inſtead of one only being call'd Marcus, and 1 
ene only Antonius, it happens that many are called Mar- : 
cus and many called Antonius; and thus tis the Rimans 
had their Plurals, Marci and Antoni, as we in later days 
have our arts and our Authonies. Now the Plurals 
of this ſort may be well called accidental, becauſe it is 
merely by chance that the Names coincide. 

There ſeems more reaſon for ſuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies, Scipios, Cates, or (to inſtance in modern 
names) the Howards, Pelhams, and Montagues; be- 
cauſe a Race or Family is like a ſmaller fort of Species; 

ſo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
| ſpecific Name extends to the Individuals. 6 8 
A third cauſe which contributed to make proper 2 
Names become, Plural, was the high Charafter or Emi- Y 
nence of ſome; one Individual, whoſe Name became af- 
| terwards a kind of common Appellatiue, to denote all 
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b Number, e Ahanter- Ch. IV. 


iſtic, viſible in Subſtances, is that of Sex. © 


£5 Every Subſtance 1s either Male or Female; 
or both Male and Female; or neither one 


nor the other. So that with reſpect to 


Sexes and their Negation, all Subſtances . 


concerveable are comprehended under this 5 


e conſideration. 


Now the exiſtence of Hermaphrodites 


being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only regirding thoſe diſtinctions 


Which 


* 


* 


thoſe, who had pretenſions to merit in the ſane Way. 


Thus every great Critic was call'd an Ariflarchus ; 
every great Warrior, an Alexander every great _ 


a Helen, Re. 
A DANIEL come ” Judgment: „ yea a Dan, 


-- ies Shylick in the Play, when he would expreſs the 


wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 
80 Martial in that well known verſe, 


Sint MACENATES, aon deerunt, loch Makoxzs. 
So Lucilius, 


THONES. 


in Timon. T. I. p. 108. 


AITIAIHOI montes, AE ones, aber A- 5 


400 PAEQONTEE, # AETKAAIONES, Lucian : 
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HERMES. 


Ch. IV. which are more obvious, conſiders Words 


Seas denoting Suoftances to be either Mascu- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER *. 


As to our own Species, and all thoſe 


animal Species, which have reference to 


common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their ſize, form, colour, 


Cc. are eminently diſtinguiſbed, moſt Lan- 
guages have different Subſtantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
| thoſe animal Species, Which either 1 eſs 


' frequently occur, or of which one Sex is 


 teſs apparently diſtinguiſhed from the other, 
in theſe a fingle Subſtantive commonly 


ſerves for both Sexes. 


» — : 4 ä 5 : , N , . ä 7 * * 7 N Bo 


5 After this manner + they are diſtinguiſhed by Ar r 


tle. Toy evopudTWY TH [Atv dA, T% 0: NE, TX ON 
erat), Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 


: elfablithed the ſame Diſtinction, calling them App, 


Snake, x, oxivn, Ariſtot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 


mark what were afterwards called Sleepy, or Newterts 


were by theſe called 70. 4 weraks 79 antun. 


% 


43. 


+ In the Eng . ih Tongue it Hake: a ge- Ch. IV. 


Subſtantive 1 is always Neuter. 


Bur 'tis not fs in 6 Ladle: and 


many of the modern Tongues. Theſe all 
of them have Words, ſome maſculine, 
ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ſtances, where Sex never had exiſtence. 
To give one inſtance for many. Mix p 
18 ſurely neither male, nor female; ; yet . 
is NOTE, in Greek, maſculine, and MENS, | 


in Latin, feminine, . 
In 


* * 


** 


+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexai non adſignatur, 
neutrum haberi oporteret, ſed id Ars, &c. Caen, apud 15 
Putſch. p. 2023, 2024. | 
The whole Paſſage from Genera Haminum, gue na. 

turalia ſunt, &c. is worth s. 


neral rule (except only when infringed by 3 
a figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive is 
_ Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subſtance ; none Feminine, but what 
_ denotes a Female animal Subſtance ; and 
that where the Subſtance has no Sex, the 
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H E R M E 8. 


Ch. IV. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions ſeem 


9 owing to nothing elſe, than to the mere 


caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf : It is 


of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch a 
Termination; or from belonging perhaps 


to ſuch a Declenſion. In others we may 


imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, 


a reaſoning which diſcerns, even in things | 


without Sex, a diſtant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DISTINCTION, which (ac- 


cording to Milton } animates the World T. 


I this view we may conceive ſuch 


SUBSTANTIVES to have been confidered 


as MASCULINE, which were © conſpicu- 


cus for the Attributes of imparting or 


% communicating; or which were by na- 


« ture active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and 
* that indiſcriminately whether to good 


. or to ill; or which had claim to Emi- 
* nence, either laudable or otherwiſe.” 


TuE 


+ Mr. Linnæus, the celebrated Botaniſt, has traced 


the Diſtiuction of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 


Morll, and made it the Baſis of his Botanic Method. 
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Tür FEMININE on the contrary were Ch. IV. 
ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the t 
tri'-ytes either of receiving, of con- | 
tainiag, or of producing and bringing 
forth; or which had more of the paſ- 

ſive in their nature, than of the active; 

or which were pecularly beautiful 

and amiable; or which had reſpect to 

ſuch Exceſſes, as were rather F emi- 
nine, than Maſculine.” 


Ur theſe Principles the two greater 
Laminaries were conſidered, one as Maſ- 
culine, the other as Feminine ; the Sun 
(He, Sol A as Maſculine, from com- 0 
municating Light, which was native 
and original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays; 
Moo (LeN Luna) as Feminine, from 
being the Receptacle only of another's 
Light, and from ſhining with mays more 

delicate and ſoft. 


the 


Tus 
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HERMES. 


Ch. w. Tus Mikon, 
'F irſt in His Eaft the rin Lamp was ſeen, 


Regent of Day, and all th' Horizon round 


| Inveſted with bright rays ; ; jocund to run 
His Jongitude thro Heav n's es road : 


the gray 


| Dawn, and the Pleiades before a1 M dane „ 
Shedding faveet . Leſs e the 


Moon 


But oppoſite, in levell d IWe oft wwas ſet, © 


Hs mrrour, with full Face — HER 


Light. 


From AIM; ; for other light sR needed none. 


P. L. VII. 370. 


By Virgil they were deed as Bro- 


ther and Sifter, which till . the 
fame diſtinction. 


Nec FR AT RIS radiicobnoxia ſurgere Lu NA. 


„. I. 396. 


THE Sky or ETHER is in Greek and La- 


tin Maſculine, as being the ſource of thoſe 
ſhowers, which impregnate the Earth. 
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*The EARTH « on the contrary is univer- ch. Iv. 
ſally Feminine, from being the grand * 


ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 
from being the Mother (either mediately 
or immediately) of every ſublunary Sub- 
ſtance, whether animal or vegetable. 


Tavs Virgil, 


Tum PATER OMNIPOTENS feccundis im- 


Hribus TERR 


Coxjvors in gremium LTA deſcendit, | 


S omnes 


M, ag usalit magno commixtus corpore fetus. . 


G. II. 325+ 
L HUS s Shakeſpear, 
+ Common MoTHER, This 5 


| 2 2 Womb  unmeaſurable, and infinite 


Breaſt 


| Teems s and feeds all—Tim. of Athens. 


Whatever * ALL-BEARING Mo- 
TRER; .. P. L. V. 
i e * 


* . Nat. Py III. 14. 
1 Hatun ref Yn ene, Anth, P. 281. i 
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ch. IV. 


” Inhabitants, 


(Nate, Navis) is feminine, as being ſo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Proviſions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, ſpeaking of 
their Veſſel, ſay always, *© SHE rides at 4 
. anchor, 8 SHE 15 under fail, MO” - 


TRY (Harp, Patria are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 


 HATEPAZL bre cl. Ariſt. de Gener. Anim. 


HE RME s. 


80 Virgil, Fi 3 
Non jam MATER alit TEIL Tus, vireſque 
 mmſirat (e). Mn. XI. 71. 


| Amon art ificial Subſtances the Sur 


rr n 
ECT pt hs at] x N 
R © x IR — 5 * 


A Crrv (He, Civitas) and a Coun- 


the Mothers and Nurſes of their EE 


Tnvs 


. b 2 * 
_ _ _ — * * „„ 


(e) —98 kr 75 Va TH piow, 65 OHAT 
9 MH TEP A vopi220447 OYPANON d x HALON, 
tt ri Thy GXXuy Toy rod ron, Ws PENQONTAE 3, 


I. C. 2. ; 
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Tavs Virgil, 


Salo, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Ser- 

nia Tellus, . 
| Macna Vieum—— Geor. II. 173. 
So, in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cheronea, 
Tala 9e Hare 2 r r0le Toy TAG a 1 

ννον 
Ent Th 
Their PARENT CounTRY in HER boſom 
holds 


8 Their wearied bodies.— —* 


80 Milton, 


We City, which T hou fſeeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, QUEEN of 
_-—*Fhe ns 5 . Boys L. IV... 


; As to the Ocrax, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 


| Container : 


— 
— — , Y 


* Demoſt, in Orat, de Corona, 


5 


36 H E R MI E s. 


Ch. Iv. Container and Productreſi of ſo many Ve- 
getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet 
its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, in 
ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed to make 
it — Indeed the very ſound of Homer's 


—p.ya olives "Queavoro, 
would ſuggeſt to a hearer, even ignorant | 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 

55 compatible with female Gelicacy and ſoft- 
neſs. 


Timr (Noce) from his mighty Effica- 
cy upon every thing around us, is by the 
_ Greeks and Engliſb juſtly conſidered as 
Maſculme. Thus in that elegant diſtich, 7 
ſpoken by a devreput old Man, 
* O yap Xporey H rape, TEKTW 8 cocos, 
 *Amauvra ' epyatouev©> dobevecepa f. 
Me Tims hath bent, that forry Artiſt, ns 
That ſurely makes, whate'er he handles, 
7007 2 


Er SC ne Werels OE 


— 


* 2 "I nadel, Inile carenic nent alle. 
Gree. Anth. p. 290. N 5 
3 Stob. Ecl. P. 591. 5 0 
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Time, 


 Orl. Whom doth ns gallop withal ** 
Roſ. V. ith 4 thief to the gallows.— 


= reſiſtible Power to have been conſidered 


L 5 ridiculous (4). 


line Death. 


ES © © - Cot 


8 


—— —_—_©C@_—__ 


| (4) Well therefore did Milte in his Paradiſe Loft 
not enly adopt DEATH as a Perſon, but conſider him 
as Maſculine : in which he was fo far from introducing 


Sanction of national Opinion for his Maſculine Death, as 
the ancient Poets had for many of their Deitics, 


As you like! it. 


a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
ſupported by Cuftem, that perhaps he had as much the 


51 


Bo too Shakeſpear, PRONE. likewiſe of Ch. Iv. 


x Taz Greek Oavate- or Ae, and the 
4 Engliſb DEATH, ſeem from the ſame ir- 


as Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us 


are ſo accuſtomed to this notion, that a 
PF xMALRE Dear they would treat as 


Tak a few examples of the maſcu- | 


82 


HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 


Jy F riend Heraclitus 


A de read zu di dove, Non 0 TAvTWY 
| Afra rug Al due a BK ETL Xeipa Bae. 


8 ——yet thy Aver warbling Grains 


Still live immortal, nor on them ſpall DR ATH 
His hand e er lay, ibo Ravager of all. 


5 In the Alceſtis of Euripides, Oavar 


or DEATH is one of the Perſons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and reſcues Alceſtis 
| from his hands. 


IT is well known too, that SLEEP and 
DzaTn are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgzas elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 

he lay ſlumbering on his Death-bed. A 

Friend aſked His 60 How he did? —— 

« SLEEP 


. 
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&< upon delivering me over to the care of 


* 


Tuus Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of in. 
——merely 7. hou art Death's Fool; 


For HI Thou labour 4 2 thy fight + to. 


bun, 
And yet run '/t towards HIM ill. 


Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


80 Milton, 95 


Dire Was the tofſ ing, deep the groans ; a, 


Deſpair 


Jended the cb, buſie 2 from couch 60 couch: L 


_ And over them triumphant Drarn HIS 


„ 
Shook ; but delay d to RE 


P. L. XI. 489 (0. 


Tur 


— 


(F} Suppoſe i 1n any one of theſe examples we intro- 


duce a fines Death ; ſuppoſe we read, 
* 3 And 


(e) Hqn ps O TIINOYE de xtr π π απ :- 
fO:olas T AAE ACI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 


„ 
„ SLEEP (replied the old Man) 7s juft Ch. IV. 


8 
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H E R M E s. 


Ch. IV. Tus ſupreme Being (Gop, Orbe, Deus, 
Dien, &c. ) is in all languages Maſculine, 
| in as much as the maſculine Sex is the 
| ſuperior and more excellent; and as He 


is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 


and Men. Sometimes indeed we meet 


with ſuch words as T6 IIporov, To Osiov, 


Numen, Deity (which laſt we Engh/h 
Join to a neuter, ſaying Deity ige 


ſometimes I ſay we meet with theſe 


Neuters, The reaſon in theſe inſtances 
| ſeems to be, that as Gop is prior to all 
things, both in dignity and in time, 
this Priority is better characterized and 
expreſt by a Negation, than by any of 
thoſe Diſtinctions which are co-ordinate 
with ſome Oppoſite, as Male for example 
| is 


Ard over them n riumphan Death HER dart 
Shook, &c. 


What 2 falling off! | He won the nerves and ſtrength 
of the whole Sentiment weakened! | | 5 
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is co-ordinate with Female, Right with Ch.IV. „ 
Left, Sc. Sc. (g). 5 2 — 


VIx Tun ("Aperh, Firtus Nas well as 

moſt of its Species, are all Feminine, per- 

haps from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 

pearance, which are not without effect e- 

ven upon the moſt reprobate and corrupt. 
8 E44. ——obaſhd_ 


—„-»„ 


(g) Thus Anmonius, ſpeaking on the ſame Subject 
—TO IIPNTON Aeα⁰.α, &@ & pn d To di 
uu οον]οh Wapadourur ν ras Jrohoyins ETCAWNCE | 
rig N eppervwrov, n Jvanreern (lege Ine u d 
pogpwoiy “ne  TETO karg TW b YAp Gp- 
| pevs To InAv Cv50:y017 To (lege 700) 9e HANTH * 

| AAN AITINI oy5FoiNov ,, GANG 2 ora 
&previnas TON ®EON gvopuCopev, {wers] T9 
| Cxuvorroov Tay Eevay T5 up‘ WeoTHhanres, rug 
eUTOY Wporayopiuopev, PRIMUM dicimus, quod nemo 
etiam eorum, qui theologiam nobis fabularum mtegumentis 
ob uolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel feminæ ſpecie fingere 
auſus eft : idgue merits : conjugatum enim mart fæmini- 
num eft, CAUSZ autem omnino ABSOLUTE AC SIM- 
pre mhil gi conjugatum, Immo vero cum DEUM 
maſculino genere appellamus, ita ipſum nominamus, genus 
 breftantius ſubmiſſo atque humili pragfenents. Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.—z yap i, To 
Her sds. Ariſtot. Merupn. A. p. 210. Sylb. 
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HERME 8. 


——abaſh'd the Devil flood, 
And felt how awful Goaducſt 5 is, 580 2 
VIR TVE in her Hape bow ach ; . 

and bin d 
N His bo ofe—— 
P. L. IV. 56. 


/ 


Tus vida allowed, Vice (Kala) be- 
comes Feminine of courſe, as being, in 
the ovgoy/a, or Co-ordination of things, 


Virtue's natural O Reon 9). 


"Tas Fabel Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of FoRTUNE would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male: but taken together they 3 make a 
very 5 


W 


— — 
— 


(50 They are both repreſented as Females by Aeno- 


phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus. See Memorab. L. II. c. 1. As to the 


 ov5oixia here mentioned, thus Varro Pythagoras 


Samius ait omnium rerum initia eſſa bina * ut finitum & 


infinitum, bonum & malum, vitam & mortem, diem & 
noclem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo Ari. Me- 
zaph, L. I. c. 5, and Eccl:fraſticus, Chap. Ixii, ver. 24. 
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very 860041 Female, which has no ſmall Ch. IV. 
reſemblance to the Coquette of a modern — 


Comedy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and 
ſhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
: ſucceed to Dor good graces. 


Tranſmutat incertos Soneress; it 
Nunc mihi, nunc ali benigna, Hor. 


Wu the FurIts were made Female, 
is not ſo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were conſi- | 
dered as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than 
male Paſſions; and that the Furies were 


to be repreſented, as Things erer 
outragecus. 


2 alibus Ales difti . in ira. 
At Juveni oranti ee tremor occupar 


= 
Diriguere oculi : tot A Erinnys 22 Hy- 
. 
Tantaque 2 facies. aperit fun an lune 
Forquens | 


Lumina 


Ch. IV. 
2 ; 


HERMES. 
Lumina cuncrantem G guaren tem dicere 
plura 
Repulit, & geminot erexit crinibus 22 
Fee, 
Verberaque inſonuit, aul, hac ad- 
didit ore 
En Ego victa fitu, &c. 
An. VII. 45 5 on 


|: (:) The Words Shove mentioned, Time, Death, 


Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greet, Latin, French, and moſt 
modern Languages, though they are diverſified with 
_ Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except ina few 
_ Inſtances, where the Gender is doubtful. We cannot 


ſay v n aptly or 6 &i, hac Virtus or hic Virtus, 2 Ver- 


tu or le Vertu, and ſo of the reſt. But it is otherwiſe 


in Engliſo. We in our own language fay, Virtue is 
its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Reward ; Time 
maintains its wonted Pace, or Time maintains his 


wonted Pace. 


| There is a ſingular advantage in this liberty, as it 


enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diſtinc- 


tion between the ſevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 


mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we ſpeak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 
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Hs, that would fe 1 more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 


ject, may conſult Ammonius the OY 


6 1 — 


„ * * „„ 


| as Neuters, we ſpeak of them as they are, and as be- 


comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, by 


making them Maſculine or Feminine, they are from 


Thus Mien, ee 


0 Thunder Y. f g 4 
 Wing'd with red light ning and impetuous rage, 


— Perhaps hath ſpent 1s Haft. F. Loſt. I. 174. 


thenceforth perſonifed; are a kind of intelligent Beings, 


and become, as ſuch, the proper ornaments either of 
5 Rhetoric or of Tau. ” 


| The Poet, having juſt before called the Hail, and 


| Thunder, God's Min os of Vengeance, and fo perſoni- 
| fied them, had he ds faid zts Shafts for his 


Shafts, would have deſtroyed his own Image, and 358 


| rounes withal fo much nearer to Proſe. 


The following Paſſage i is from the fame keen 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 


Nun mod Fight len. Es L. II. 174. 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either to 


725 the AVE. 


Her's or Its, by immediately referring us to God him- 


bo HERMES. 


Ch.IV. tic, in his Commentary on the Treatiſe 
Gyms +; Interpretatione, where the Subject is 

treated at large with reſpect to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve, that as 

all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but Con- 

Jecures, they ſhould therefore be receiv- 

ed 


9 1 . 


— — p N — 823 — 0 * a 


I ſhall cnly give one ; inflencs mnore, and quit this 
Subject. 


8 At his command th up-rooted Hills retir'd 
Each to His place: they heard his voice and went | 
 Obſequious: Heav'n airs wonted face renew d, | 
Ard * 11 985 e Hill and Valley ſmil d. 
25 L. VI. 


tas Is ver. 50 5 5, of che ſame Bock. 


Here all things are perforified ; the Hills bear, the 
Valleys ſmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſitated by the laws 
of his Language to have ſaid— Each Hill retir'd to 1s 
Place Heaven renewed 1TsS wonted face—how profaic ; 
and lifeleſs would theſe Neuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Proſopopeia, which he was aiming to 
f eſtabliſh! In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, impoſed no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity; and he was too wiſe a Writer, to impoſe it on 
himſelf. It were to be wiſhed, his Correctors had been 
a8 wiſe on their parts. 
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ed with candout, rather than ſcrutinized Ch. IV. 
with rigour. Varro's words on a Subject e 


near akin are for their aptneſs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres 


enim tenebræ in ſilvd, ubi hec captanda; : 
neque eo, quo Per venire volumus, ſemitæ 


trite ; neque non in tramitibus quædam ob 
| jefta, que euntem retinere poſſunt *. 


3% cciole ls Wo ay: 


collect from what has been faid, that 
both Nux RTR and GENDER appertain to 

Worps, becauſe in the firſt place they | 

appertain to TnhIx Gs; that is to ſay, e- 


cauſe 5 ubſtances are Many, and have either 


Sex, or no Sex; therefore $ ubſtantives have 
Number, and are Maſculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: Nuu- 
' BER in ſtrictneſs deſcends no lower, than 
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* De Ling. Lat. 1 IV. 
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HE RME s. 


Ch. IV. to the laſt Rank of Species (&) : ' Grnven 


— 


on the contrary ſtops not here, but de- 


ſcends to every Individual, however di- 
verſified. And ſo much for SUBSTAN= 


TIVES, PROPERLY 80 CALLED. 


(4) The reaſon why Number goes no lower, is 


chat it does not naturally appertain to Individuals; the 


cauſe of which ſee before, P. 39. 
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CHAP. V. 


C oncern in 18 SubRantives of the genen 


Order. 


E are now to proceed to a SECoN- 


mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be ex- 
i n in the following manner. 


Every Object which preſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the ff time, or elſe is re- 
cognized as having been perceived be- 
ore. In the former caſe it is called an 
Object rie re youre, of the firſt 
knowledge or acquaintance (a); in the lat- 
ter 


—_—_—_ * —_— 
— n ta. 


' DARY RAck of SUBSTANTIVES,. 
a Race quite different from any already 


3 | | ak 3 
s 9 . 


(a) See Apoll. de Syntaxi, 1. 1. c. 16. p. 49. I. 2. 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Priſcian — Intereſt autem inter de- 
mmnonſtrationem & relationem hoc; quod demonſtratio, in- 
terrogationi reddita, Primam Cognitionem 9/tendit ; 


Qi 


ch. v. 


64 HERMES. 
Ch. V. ter it is called an Object Tic Jcurepac y 
gcc, F the ſecond knowledge or acquaint= 
ance. = 


Now as all Converſation paſſes between 
Particulars or Individuals, theſe will often 
| Happen to be reciprocally Objects Thc Tpw- 
LOO Tys vat, that is to ſay, till that inſtant 
unacquainted with each other, What then 
is to be done? How ſhall the Speaker ad- 
dreſs the other, when he knows not his 
Name? or how explain himſelf by his 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 
ignorant? Nouns, as they have been de- 
ſcribed, cannot anſwer the purpoſe. The 
firſt expedient upon this occaſion ſeems 
to have been Asli, that is, Pointing, or 
Indication by the Finger or Hand, ſome 
traces of which are {till to be obſerved, as 
a part of that Action, which naturally at- 
| tends our ſpeaking. But the Authors of 
: = Language 


— * 1 


uk focit "Nas  relatio vero Secundam Cognitie- | 


| nem fignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi, Lib. All. 
N 93% Edit. Putſehii, | 
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Book THE FIRST. 


characterized by the Name of 'Ayrwwupiniy 


or PRoNouUNs (5). Theſe alſo they diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three ſeveral ſorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firſt, the Second, 
and the Third Perſon, with a view to cer- 
tain diſtinctions, which may be explained FE 


as follows. 


Sverosg the Parties converſing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 


* 1 W TELE 


(5) "Exeivo 2, Arrurvhlu, 73 pers ABIZEQS 
I avapogrs 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll. 


de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian ſeems to con- 


ſider them ſo peculiarly deſtined to the expreſſion of In- 
dividuals, that he does not ſay they ſupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ſtill is their 
true and natural uſe. PRONOMEN % pars orationss, 
- que pro nomine proprio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſe, 


I ane on all Fe Lan 03 CH Þ- 07s BID: 
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65 
Language were not content with this. Ch. V. 
They invented a race of Words to ſupply rl ig 
this Pointing ; which Words, as they al- 
ways ſtood for Subſtantives or Nouns, were 


66 
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HE R MES. 
the Subject of the Converſation to be the 


Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the place 


of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 


they furniſhed the Speaker with the Pro- 


Moun, I. 


I write, I ſay, I deſire, &c. and 


as the Speaker is always principal with 


reſpect to his own diſcourſe, this they 


called for that reaſon the Pronoun of che 5 
Hurſt N. | 


| Aoki, ſuppoſe the Subject of the 
Converſation to be the Party addreſt. 
Here for fimilar reaſons they invented 
the Pronoun, Thov. 
| walkeſt, &c. and as the Party addreſt is 


next in dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt 


comes next with reference to the diſ- 
courſe; this Pronoun they therefore call- 


ed the Proncun of the Second Perſon. — 


LASTLY, ſuppoſe the subject of Con- 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreſt, but ſome Third Object, dif- 
ferent from both, Here they provided an- 


other Pronoun, He, Sur, or IT, which 


Thou writeſt, Thou 


* 
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A in Aiftinction to the two former was called Ch. V. 
_ Z7he Pronoun Y the T, hird Perſon. as oc 


Anv thus it was that Pronouns came to 
be diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective PER 
SONS . < 


As 


-3 (e) The Deſcription of the different PExRSOxNs here 
3 givenis taken from Priſcian, who took it from Apollo- 
1 nius. Perſonæ Pronominum ſunt tres; prima, ſecunda, 
tertia. Prima gſt, cum ipſa, que loquitur, de fe pronun- 
2 tiat; Secunda, cum de ea pronunciat, ad quam directo 
ſfſermone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quæ nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad ſe directum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the ſame Diſtinctions. 
a TIowrov reine fe.) 5 W vit L *οE Op er 6 0 Aiyor” ; | 
Fvlegov, 8 @ Wer TE, webe Ov 6 AdyO”* vir, & weg | 


eres. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. P- 152. 


1 This account of Peron * far preferable to the com- 
4 mon one, which makes the Firſt the Speaker ; the Se- 
: cond, the Party addre/t; and the Third, the Subject. 
For tho' the Firſt and Second be as commonly deſcrib- 
ed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreſt ; yet 
till they become ſubjects of the diſcourſe, they have no 
exiſtence, Again as to the Third Perſon's being the 
feet, this is a character, which it ſhares in common 
1 5 e with 


3 
. 


H E R M E s. 


As to NuuBER, the Pronoun of each 
Coyne Perſon has it: (1) has the Pom (WE), 


becauſe 


with both the other Perſons, and which can never there- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
an inſtance or two. When Eneas begins the narrative 
of his adventures, the ſecond Perſon immediately appears, 


becauſe he makes Dido, whom he addreſſes, the imme- 


diate ſubject of his Diſcourſe, 
eum, Regina, jubes, renovare dolorem. 


From hence forward for 1500  Verkis (tho? ſhe be al 
that time the party addreſt) we hear nothing farther of 


this Second Perſon, a Ty of other 0e filling up 1 


the Narrative. 


In the mean time the Firſt Perſon may be ſeen every | 


where, becauſe the Speaker every where is himſelf the 
Subject, They were indeed Events,: as he ſays him- 
ſelf, 


—gquegque iffe miſerrima vidi, 


Et quorum pars magna ful—— 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in the 
courſe of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a Fi- 
Sure of Speech, when thoſe, who by their abſence are 
in fact ſo many Third kun are converted into Se- 
cond 
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69 
becauſe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 


once of the ſame Sentiment; as well as 


one, who, including himſelf, ſpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Tov) has the 
plural (you), becauſe a Speech may 


be ſpoken to many, as well as to one. 


(Hz) has the plural (THEY), becauſe 
the Subject of diſcourſe 3 is often many at 
once. 


Bur tho' all theſe Pronouns have Num- 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 

Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry 
the diſtinctions of Sex. The reaſon ſeems 


1 to 


—_— 


cond Perſons by being introduced as preſent. The real 
Second Perſon ¶ Dido) is never once hinted. 


Thus far as to Virgil. But when we read Euclid, 
we find neither Fir/? Perſon, nor Second, in any Part of 
the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreſt (in which light we may always view 


the Writer and his Reader) can poſſibly become the 


Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
elſe, except abſtract Quantity, which neither ſpeaks 
elf, nor is $ ſpoken to * another. 6 
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H ERM E 8. 


Ch. v. to o be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
generally preſent to each other, it would 


have been ſuperfluous to have marked a 
diſtinction by Art, which from Nature 
and even Dreſs was commonly (4) appa- 
rent on both ſides. But this does not 
hold with reſpect to the third Perſon, 
of whoſe Character and Diſtinctions, (in- 


cluding Sex among the reſt) we often 
know no more, than what we learn from 


the diſcourſe. And hence it is that 'in 
moſt Languages the third Perſon has its 
Genders, and that even Engliſh (which al- 
lows its Adjectives no Genders at all) 
has in this Pronoun the triple (e) diſtinc- : 
tion of He, . and 1, 


HENCER 


: — . 


(i) Demonſtratio iſa ſecum genus oftendit. Priſeian, 
L. XII. P+ 942. See | Apoll. de Syntax. 1 II. © 7. | 


p-. 109. | 
(e) The Utility of this Diſtinction may be better 


found in ſuppoſing it away. Suppoſe for example we 


ſhould read in hiſtory theſe words — He cauſed him 
| ONE: 
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|  HeNce too we ſee the reaſon why a Ch. V. 
| Jing Pronoun ( / ) to each Perſon, an [ e 
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to defiroy bim and that we were to be informed the | | 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ſtood each time | 
tor fomething different, that is to ſay, for a Man, for 
J a Woman, and for a City, whoſe Names were Alex- 
5 ander, Thais, and Perſepolis. Taking the Pronoun in 
4 this manner, diveſted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pjear, which was deſtroyed; which was the deſtroyer; 
— and which the cauſe, that moved to the deſtruction? 
hut there are not ſuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
= 8 ders diſtinguiſhed ; when inſtead of the ambiguous 
1 Sentence, He cauſed him to deſtroy him, we are told 
. with the proper diſtinctions, that SHE cauſed HIM to 
 deflriy 1T. Then we know with certainty, what 
T | before we could not: that the Promoter was the 
3 Woman; that her Inſtrument was the Hero; and 
2 that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 


3 N 
Nene bo dw, 
9 8 8 Coat 8 

N $> \ 


1 f) Dueritur tamen cur prima quidem Bae * 
ſecunda ſingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero ſex di- 
verſe indicent voces? Ad quod reſpondendum eft, quad 
= prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ideo non egent diverſis 
Vocibus, quod ſemper præſentes inter ſe ſunt, & demanm- 
„ ; tertia vero Perſona modo demonſtrativa efl, ut, 
Hic, Iſte; mods relati va, ut 1s, 25 &, Priſcian, 
L. XII. p. 939 


72 HE RM E s. 
Ch. V. to the Firf, and a Thou to the Second, are 
abundantly ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 
= Speech. But it is not fo with reſpect to 
1 the Third Perſon. The various relations 
of the various Objects exhibited by this 
(L mean relations of near and diſtant, pre- 
ſent and abſent, ſame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, &c. made it neceſ- 
fary that here there ſhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, This, 
FT: bat, Ocber, Any, Some, Nc. 


i Ir mail be confeſſed indeed, "that all 
theſe Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. When they ſtand by them 

1 ſelves, and repreſent. ſome Noun, (as 
When we ſay, Tris 7s Virtue, or JeTiG;, 

Give me THAT) then are they Pronouns. 

IN But when they are aſſociated to ſome | 
8 Noun (as when we ſay, THIS Habit is 
| Virtue; or dein cite, TAT Man de- 
frauded me) then as they ſupply not the 

place of a Noun, but only ſerve to aſcer- 

tain one, they fall rather into the Species 
of Definitives or Articles, That there is 
LD indeed 
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been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 


The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this | 
Ehe genuine PRONOUN atways ſtands 


by it helf, aſſuming the Power of a Noun, 


and ſupplying its place—The genuine 
ARTICLE never ſtands by itſelf, but 


appears at all times aſſociated to ſome- 


thing elſe, requiring a Noun for its ſup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (s) A | 


ae 


(00 To Achern ulla winder, x n Alſurifala 


ai e. Tux ARTICLE and with 4 
Noun; but THE PRONOUN fands FOR a Noun. 


Apoll. L. I. c. 3. p. 22. Avla 2% 7 leben, Ths 
wpos r igel cviaprijceus doc dr, eig 1 
| UTOTET OY jafvny QVTWYV icy peramrinle. Now Arti- 
ticles themſelves, when they quit their Conneetion with 
Nouns, paſs into ſuch Pronoun, as is proper jen the occa- 


fron, Ibid. Again—Oray 70 "Aptpoy jan part” 616- 
ar wafebafEAra-, woc iſai 9 o ν es- 


bar 
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indeed a near relation between Pronouns Ch.V. 
and Articles, the old Grammarians have 8 
all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 
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As to the Coal ber of theſe Pro- 


— noum, it is, as follows. The Firſt or 


Second 


8 4 N 


— _ — 


par» nv Dru cha, in when evayuns tis diſo- 


vo planngtnorre, 2175 2X tyſiwopevor WET 096= 
h E du 0 ar w οεοννẽjlun. When 
the Article is afſumed without the Noun, and has ( as we 


explained before ) the ſame Syntax, which the Noun has 


it muſt of abſolute neceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, 455575 
it appears without a Noun, and yet is in power aſſumed for 


ene. Ejuſd. L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 96. 


Inter Pronomina & Articulos hoc intergſt, quod Pron:mina 


ea putantur, que, cum ſola ſint, vicem nominis complent, 


at QUIS, ILLE, IS TE: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
aut Nominibus, aut Participiis adjunguntur. Donat. 


Gram. p. 753 


5 e ſpeaking of the Stoics, ſays as follows: 
 ARTICULIS autem PRONOMINA counumerantes, El- 
NITOS ea ARTICUL0S appellabant; ipſos autem Ar- 

ticulos, quibus nos caremus, INFINITOS ARTICVLOS 
dicebant. Vel, ut alii dicunt, Articulos connumt rabant 
Pronominibis, & ARTICULARIA ce PRONOMINA 
vocabant, &c. Priſc. L. I. p. 574. Varro, ſpeaking 
of Quiſque and Hic, calls them both AR TIC LES, the 
firſt ind. finite, the ſecond definite. De Ling. "Lat: 
L. VII. See alſo L. IX. p. 132. Veſſius indeed in 
his Analogia (L. I. c. I.) oppoſes this Doctrine, be- 
cauſe Hi ic bas net vie ſame power with the Greek Ar- 
ö cle, 5 
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Second will, either of them, by them Ch. YT. 


ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but not 
with each other. For example, it is 


good ſenſe, as well as good Grammar, to 


ſay in any Language—I am He—Trou | 


ART HEe—but we cannot ſay—l am 


Tuov—nor Thou ART I. The reaſon ; 
is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 


be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 


when we ſay, Tam He; or for the Perſon 
addreſt; as when we ſay, Thou art He. 


But for the ſame Perſon, 1 in the fame cir- 
cumſtances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreſt, this is impoſſible; 
and ſo therefore is the Coaleſcence of the 
Firſt and Second Perſon. 


Ap now perhaps we have ſeen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
x W 


ticle, 6. But he did not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who conſidered all Words, as 
ARTICLES, which being aſſociated to Nouns (and not 


Standing in their place) ſerved in any manner to Nef tain, = 


and W their Sign! fic ation. 


n 


530 - HERME s. 


Ch. V. beben other Subſtantives. The others are 
COINS Primary, theſe are their Subſtitutes; a 


| kind of ſecondary Race, which were ta- ; 

ken in aid, when for reaſons already (5) 5 

mentioned the others could not be uſed. I 

It is moreover by means of theſe, and of $ 

Articles, which are nearly allied to Tam, 2 

() See theſe reaſons at the beginning of this chap- 3 

ter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that “ no 3 

398 _ « Noun, properly ſo called, implies its own Preſence. 1 
1 < It is therefore 10 aſcertain ſuch Preſence, that the Pro- 

& noun is taken in aid; and hence it is it becomes 


| 8 equivalent to orgs, that is, to Pointing or Indication 
y the Finger. It is worth matting | in that Verſe 
of P ane, | 


Sed pulchrum oft 1 DIGITO MONSTRARL, & dicier, 
Hic EST. 


how the Ft, 5, and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
gotmiers and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


Sometimes WE virtue of backs the Pronoun of the 7 
third Perſon ſtands for the ff N. 


| Qwdfp | militibus parces, erit HIC 971 M. ler. 
"Hat is, 1 alſo will be a Sollier. bt 
___ _Tibul L. . al. 6. v. 7. See ahi. 5 
It 
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As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
poſitive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 


becauſe they are capable of introducing 


or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
ſides thoſe there 1 is ANOTHER PRONOUN 


. | 


It may be obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 


Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 


where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 


ance, there is a fort of implied Preſence, which they 


are ſuppoſed to indicate, though the parties are in fact 


at ever fo great a diſtance. And hence the riſe of 

that diſtinction in Apollonius, Tx5 e THY ow £1v4 
 Olfric, rag d 78 v3, that ſome Indications are ocu- 
lar, and ſome are mental. De Syntaxi, L. II. c. 3. 
p. 104. 
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that LANGUAGE, tho' in itſelf only Ch. V. 
ſignificant of general Ideas, is brought YE 
down to denote Hat infinitude of Par- 

6 ficulars, Which are for ever ariſing, and 
8 « ceaſing to be.” But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. Mw 


mh * - MF: *. v9 
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(in Greek de, tis (i); in Latin, Qi in 
Engl. iſh, Who, Which, That 7 Pronoun 
having a character peculiar to itſelf, the 


nature of which may be explained as fol- 


8 lows. 


 SupPosse I was to fay—LicurT 15 a 


| Boch, LIGHT moves with great celerity. — 


Theſe 


: "2 The Greeks, it muſt be confeſt, call this Pro- 


noun vToTax1ixoy aebgov, the ſubjunftive Article. Yet, 
as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appella- | 
tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the - 
ranlinò or true prepoſitive Article, not only confeſſes 
it to differ, as being expreſt by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence; but 


in Syntax he adds, it :s wholly different. De Syntax. 


L. I. c. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges 


the ſame, and therefore adds—— ds dn g E xupius 


&v Un aolpor ravli——for theſe reaſons this (meaning 


the Subjunctive) cannot properly be an Article. And 


Juſt before he ſays, xvpiws ye prnv Agger 8 wporan;- 


| dy however properly ſpeaking it is the Prepoſitive is 
the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- 


fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 


the Pronouns, | 


Pi "£00 
w 
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Theſe would apparently be two diſtinct Ch. V. 


Sentences. Suppoſe, inſtead of the Se- 


cond, LIGHT, I were to place the prepo- 
ſitive Pronoun, I, and ſay—LI OH ia 
Body ; ; IT moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would {till be diſtin and two. 
But if I add @ Connective (as for Example 


an AND) ſaying- LIGHT zs a Body, anD 


it moves with great celerity—lI then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones 1 make one 


Wall. 


Now it is in the united Powers of a Con- 


 neftive, and another Pronoun, that we may 
ſee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
"vn the place of. AND IT, we ſubſtitute 
THAT, or WHICH, faying LIGHT i @ 
Body, wulch moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence {till retains its Unzty and 
Perfection, and becomes if poſſible more 
compact than before. We may with juſt 
reaſon therefore call this Pronoun the 
SUBJUNCTIVE, becauſe it cannot (like 


Ln 
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Ch. V. the Prepoſitive) introduce an | origical | 
= Sentence, but only ſerves fo * one to | 
fome other, which 7 7s e (4). | 


A N 
. ö 
t Ly 


(4) Hence we ſee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is always neceſſarily the Part of ſome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreſt or underſtood, 
20 Verbs, and two Nominatives” 


Thus in that Verſe of Horace, 


| Qui metuens vivit, liber mibi non erit unquam. 
Ille non erit Iiber—is one Sentence; qui metuens Vivit— . 
| is another. Ile and Qui are the two Nominatives ; 1 
| Erit and Vivit, the two Verbs; and 0 in all other 2 
ö inſtances. 2 
1 The following paſſage from. Apollonius (though 
| ſomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ſerve 
| to ſhew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 
Te uroro|1z0y Eplipor tri prjppcs idhov fe ouvyde- 
Ocpuivoy 0c THS avapoeas TW Whoxeijhevy Gv0preti 20 
| 3 6 e — / CC "NET, oy” 7 
i zv EU HE amv AGYOv B Wapiraver xelk Thy Twy Ove 
| 2 / / | 7 8 9. 5 / | „ 
| pn ovylagu (Atyw Thy i& TY ovojucacTl, N THY £ 
} 129.00 of '&; 1 / / - 
aura Tw aplpy) 1 55 r Wepeimero Tw KAT gu 
| er. Kowvy AR (lege T 2 RAI yep X08y0u 1) 7 
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Tux Application of this Sox jux cri, Ch. V 
like the other Pronouns, is univerſal. It Ott. 


4 KEE TW SE ˙r:d ot N 
| | 5 ; 

F. \ . $7: 5 0 

ToapeNoppCayt T9 b T9 Wpoxeifurvoy, CVATIEXY ; 

1 2 7 . 7 L 

os ETepoy AGyov WevTWs 2 ETEpov php WAprAG peat, . 


2 Aro 1d, IAPETENETO O IPAMMATIKOE, 15 | 
OL AIEAEZATO, cet r Kur OMOTEAEL Tz N 
(forſ. 7w) O TPAMMATIKOE HAPETENETO, 
KAI AIEAEZATO, The ſubpunetroe Article, (that 

| is, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb og 
its own, and yet is connected withal to the antecedeiit 

Mun. Hence it can never ſerve ts conſtitute a ſample 
Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean 
that which reſpects the Noun or Antecedent, and that 
which reſpecis the Article or Relative. The ſame tos fol- 

. lows as to the Conjunction, AND. This Copulative af- 

5 fumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 

plied io many Subjects, and by connetting to it a new Sen- 

tence, of neceſſity aſſumes a new Verb alſo, And hence it 

is that the Mor the Grammarian came, WHO dif- 

1 courſed—firm in power nearly the ſame ſentence, as if 

doe were to fſay—the Grammarian came, AND diſ- 

courſed. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 43. p. 92. See . 

F* alſo an ingenious French Treatiſe, called Grammaire 

pence ale & ratſounte, Chap. IX. 


| The Latins, in their Structure of this Subjunctive, 
ſeem to have well repreſented its compound Nature of 
part Prenoun, and part Cunnective, in forming their 
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82 HE RM ES. 
Ch. V. may be the Subſtitute of all kinds of sub- 
— ſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtract; 
as well as general, ſpecial, or particular. 
We may fay, the Animal, Which, &c. the 
Man, Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. 
Alexander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, 5 
&c. | Virtue, W. hich, &c. &c. - Ss 
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Nax, it may even be the Subſtitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons. 

| F = Thus we ſay, I, WHO now read, have near 
| finiſhed this Chapter ; ; Tov, WHO Now 
 readeft : He, WHO now readeth, &c. &c. 


Aup thus! is THIS SUB JUNCTIVE 137 ; 
l: a 1 Pronoun from 1 its Subjtrtution, there be- 


QUI and qQu1s from QUE and xs, or (if we go with Sca- = 
. 5 |  liger to the Greet) from KAI and OT, KAI and 
a. O. Scal. de Can. Ling. Lat. © 127. 5 = 


HomMER alſo expreſſes the F orce of this Subjun&iive, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepaſitive and a 
_ Comedtive, exactly conſonant to the Theory here eſta- 


bliſned. See Lad, A. ver. 270, 553. N. i. 
50 157 158. 1 
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ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whole 


place it may not ſtand. At the fame 
time, it is e/entrally diſtinguiſbed from the 
other Pronouns, by this peculiar, that it 
is not only a Subſtitute, but withal a Con- 
nective (1). 


AND 


— 


(1) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be im- 


proper to remark, that in the Grech and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to ſay, the Firſt 


and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Tu, are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itſelf (yeapu, Yeaprr, 
ſeribo, ſcribis) and are for that reaſon never exproſty 
_ unleſs it be to mark. a Contradiſtinction; ſuch as in 


Virgil, 


Nos patriam fugimus; To, Tityre, Emus i in umbrd 
Formoſam reſenare doces, &c. 


This however is true with reſpect only to the Cofus | 


rectus, or Nominative of theſe Pronouns, but not with 


reſpect to their oblique Caſes, which muſt always be 
added, becauſe tho* we fee the ECO in Amo, and the 


To in Amas, we : ke not the Tz or ME in _ or 


Anaut. 


Yet even theſe cblique Caſes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiſtinction, 
or not. If they contradiſtinguiſh, then are they com- 
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monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at : 


leaſt before the Verb, or leading Subſtantive. | 
"07-2 Thus 
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Ch. V. Axp now to conclude what we have 
e ſaid concerning Subſtantives. All SUB- 
STANTIVES 
| Thus V Virgil, 
—— Druid Theſea, magnum % 
: Quid memorem Alciden ? Et MI genus ab Jove ſumma. z 
Thus Homer, : 


YMIN prey Deo] 8 
TIaide LL MOI Auf gi —— IA. A. 
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where the Fu and the Mol ſtand, as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed, and both have precedence of their reſpective 
Verbs, the Tu even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inſtances, theſe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 
ther ſtill, When the oblique Caſe of theſe Pronouns 
happened to contradiſtinguiſh, they aſſumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
eoyoroverivar, or Pronouns uprightly accented, When 
they marked no ſuch oppoſition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their Ace 4 
cent, and (as it were) inclined themſelves upon it. And 1 
hence they acquired the name of EY2ATI4A1, that is, $ 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 
the firſt perſon EME, Euoi, Eu for Cntradiſtinclives, 5 
and Mz, Mo}, M? for Enclitics. And hence it was that 1 
Apell;nius contended, that in the paſſage above quoted 
from the firſt Iliad, we ſhould read maidz EMOIL, 
for 
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S TAN TIVESs are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V. 


condary, that is to ſay, according to a Lan- 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or PRONOUNS. The Nouns 
denote Subſtances, and thoſe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Abſtract ... They 
moreover denote Things either General, 
or Special, or Particular. The PRO- 
NOUNS, their Subſtitutes, are either Pre- 
poſitive, or Subjunitive, THE PREPOSI- 
TIVE is diſtinguiſhed into three Orders 


t ; called the F rſt, the Second, and the Third 


Perſon. Tur SUBJUNCTIVE includes 
G- I i 


for wald 0 MOI, on account of the Contradiftine= | 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 


Chryſes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 3. pr 20. 
L. II. c. 2. p. 102, 103. 


This Diverſity between 5 Contradiſtinctive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Engliſh Tongue. When we fay, Give me Cuntent, 

the (Me) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 
we fay, Give M Content, Give Him his thouſands, the 
(Mt) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ſtand in 
oppoſition, aſſume an Accent of their own, and ſo be- 


come the true echo reell. 


* See before, p. 372 38. 
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86 HE RME s. | 
Ch. V. the powers of all thoſe three, having 
—— ſuperadded, as of its own, the peculiar 

force of a Connective. 


Having done with SUBSTANTIVES, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Ne Oncernmg Attributrves. 


TTxIBUTIVES are all thoſe princi- Ch. VI. 


ond idered as Attributes. Such for exam- 


ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 
Little, Wi iſe, Eloquent, W riteth, M. rote, 
: Writing, &c. © > ER 


How- 


0 Is? the ibove i of Works are included 1 
Grammarians called Ajectives, Verbs, and Participles, 
in as much as all of them egqrally denot: the Attributes 


of Subſtance, Hence it 1s, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propoſition (being 
all predicated of ſome Subject or Subſtance, Snow 7s 


_ white, Cicero writeth, &c.) hence I ſay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or Vers is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senſe to denote them all, Thus * ex- 
plaining the reaſon, why Ariſlotle in his Tract de In- 
terpretatione calls Azvx05 a Verb, tells us wzoay fun, 


, c / a : ons t A 
4&THYopzmevoy Y &v e Woizoay, PHMA 


vahefcde, that every Sound articulate, that forms the 
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pal M. ords, that denote Attributes, erate — 
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HowEveR, previouſly to theſe, and to 
SO every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
Is ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muſt fr of neceſſity 
' EXIST, before it can poſſibly be any thing 
elſe, For Ex1$TENCE may be conſidered 
as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
_ eſſential to the very being of every Pro- 
- poſition, in which they may {till be found, 
either expreſt, or by implication ; expreſt, 
as when we foy, The Sun 18 bright; by 


im- 


| Predicate in a Propoſition, is called a VERB, p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Priſcian's obſervation, though made on 
another occaſion, 1s very pertinent to the preſent. Non 
Dieclinatio, ſed proprietas excutienda eft fygnificationis, | 


L. II. p. 576. And in another place he ſays 


 femilituds declinationis omnimodo conjungit vel diſcernit partes 
orationis inter fe, fed 5¹⁸ 2 us fignificationis, L. XIII. 
P. 970- 
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implication, as when we ſay, The Sun Ch. VI. 
riſes, which means, when e F 
Hun 18 Ang (5). 


Tre Verbs, I, Groweth, Beromerh, 


Eft, Fit, Unapyel ec, ache, viva, are 
all of them uſed to expreſs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 


Verba Subſtantiva, Verbs Subſtantive, but 
the Greeks 'Pyuara Trapuria, Verbs of 
Exiſtence, a Name more apt, as being 


of greater latitude, and comprehending 


equally as well Attribute, as Subſtance, 


The principal of thoſe Verbs, and which : 
we ſhall particularly here conſider, is the 
Verb, e, Ef, Ir. = 


"Now all Bine is either abſo- 


: lute or qualified—ad/elute, as when we 
ſay, B 1s; qual: ified, as when we ſay, B 
Is AN AniMAL; Bis BLACK, IS ROUND, 
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Wirk reſpect to this difference, the 


— Verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 
Exiſtence, but never the qualified, with- 

out ſubjoining the particular Form, be- 
cauſe the Forms of Exiſtence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreſt, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 


when (1s) only ſerves to ſubjoin ſome 


ſuch Form, it has little more force, than 


that of a nere Aſertion. It is under the 


ſame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreſſing 
that Aſſertion, which is one of their Eſ- 
ſentials. Thus, as was obſerved juſt be- 
fore, Riſeth means, 18 rifing ; Writeth, 


Is Writing. 


Acain—As to EXISTENCE in gene- 
ral, it is either utable, or immutable; mu- 


table, as in the Objects of Senſation ; im- 
mutable, as in the Objects of Intellefion 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exiſt 
all in 7. Me, and admit the ſeveral Di- 
ſtinctions 
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ſtinctions of preſent, paſt, and future. Ch. VI. 
But immutable Objects know no ſuch Di- — 
ftin&ions, but rather ſtand e to all 
ng; temporary. 


Ax p kane two difterent Significations 
of the ſubſtantive Verb (1s) according 
as it denotes utable, or immutable Be- 


ing. 


Fon example, if we ſay, This Orange 
7s ripe, (Is) meaneth, hat it exijteth ſo 
Now at this preſent, in oppoſition to 5 aſt ; 
time, when it was green, and to Future 
time, when it will be rotten. 
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Bo 1 we fy. 7 be Diameter of the 
5 quare 7s incommenſurable with its fide, 
we do not intend by (15s) that it is incom- 
menſurable ow, having been formerly 
commenſurable, or being to become ſo 
Hereafter; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exiſtence, to which Time 
and ite Diſtinctions are utterly unknown. 
It 1 1s under the lame meaning We employ 
this 
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99” HERMES. 
Ch. VI. this Verb, when we fay, Tabrn 18, 
or, Gop 1s. The oppoſition is not of 

Time preſent to other Times, but of neceſ- 

fary Exiſtence to all temporary Exiſtence 
— __ whatever (c). And fo much for Verbs 
bt 9 5 of Ext ftence, commonly called 4 erbs Sub- 
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Hantive. 
W are now to deſcend to the com- 


mon Herd of Attributives, ſuch as black 
and white, to write, to ſpeak, 40 walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and 
oppoſed to each other, one of the moſt 
eminent diſtinctions appears to be this. 
Some, by being e to a proper Sub- 


5 ſtantive 


(c) Cum enim dicimus, DE us EST, non cum ' dicimus 
NUN c ESSE, ſed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, wtf 
Hoc ad immutabilitatem potius ſubſtantia, quam ad tempus 
aliquod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 
lam die: ſubſtantiam pertinet, niſi tantum ad temporis con- 
ſtitutionem; hoc enim, quod ſignificat, tale eff, tanguam 
ſi dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus Ess E, ut 
fubftantiam defignemus, ſimpliciter EST addimus; cum 
vero ita ut aliqud præſens ji gnificetur, ſecundum Tempus, a 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alſo Plat. Tim, 
p. 37, 38. Lait. Serrani. 
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ſtantive make without farther help a per- Ch. VI. 
fect afſertive Sentence; while the reſt, 


tho' otherwiſe 3 are in this reſpeft 
: deficient. 


Io explain by an example. When 
we lay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wiſe, theſe 
are imperfe& Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subſtance and an Attribute. The 
reaſon is, that they want an Aſertion, 

to ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to 
| ſuch Subſtance. We mutt therefore call 
in the help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an 

(1s) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
ſaying Cicero is wiſe, Cicero WAS elo- 
quent. On the contrary, when we ſay, 
Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in inſtan- 
ces like theſe there is no ſuch occaſion, 
| becauſe the Words {writeth } and {walk- 

eth ) imply in their own Form not an At- 

tribute only, but an Aſſertion likewiſe. 

Hence it is they may be reſolved, the one 
into J and Writmg, the viter- into Is 
and Walking. 
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Now all thoſe Attributives, which have 


— this complex Power of denoting both an 


Attribute and an Aſſertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call VER BS. If we reſolve this complex 


Power into its diſtinct Parts, and take the 


Attribute alone without the Aſſertion, 
then have we PAR TICIPIES. All other 
Attributives, beſides the two Species be- 
fore, are included together it in 5 general 


Name of ADJECTIVES. 


| knw thus 11 18, that ALL ATTRIBU- 
TIVES are either VERBS, PARTICIPLES, | 


of ADJEETIFES 


Bator the Piftindtions «boreaens 


tioned, there are others, which deſerve 


notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 


ſence 1n Motion 3 ſuch are 79 walk, fo-fly, | 
ro firike, to live. Others have it in the 

_ privation of Motion; ſuch are to ſtop, to 
reſt, to ceaſe, to die. And laſtly, others 

have it in ſubjects, which have nothing to 
mul 1 8 49 
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Book THE FIRST. 6g 
do with either Motion or its Privation ; Ch. VI. 
ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- 
tle, White and Black, Wiſe and Fooliſh, 
and in a word the ſeveral Quantities and 
Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 
are ADJECTIVES; thoſe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
 VeRBs or PARTICIPLES. 
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ANp this Circumſtance leads to a 
farther Diſtinction, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. That all Motion is in 
Time, and therefore, wherever it exiſts, 
implies Tame as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to to all, and requires no proving. 
But beſides this, all Reft or Privation of 
Motion implies Time hkewiſe. For how can 
a thing be faid to reſt or ſtop, by being 
in one Place for one Inſtant only ?—ſo too 
is that thing, which moves with the 
_ greateſt velocity. + To ſtop therefore or 
reſt, is to be in one Place for more than one 
| TN Ilgnſtant, 
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Ch. VI. Inſtant, that is to fay, during an Extenſion 


= = between two Inſtants, and this of courſe 
1 gives us the Idea of TIME. As therefore 


5 Motions and their Privation imply Time as 

| their concomitant, ſo VeRBs, which de- 
| note them, come to denote Tims alſo (4). ; F 
| And hence the origin and uſe of TExnsEs, 


* ſigned to each Verb, to ſhew, without 
* altering its principal meaning, the va- 
« rious Timss in which ſuch meaning 
5 * may exiſt.” Thus Scribit, Scripſit, a 
=. Scripſerat, and Scribet, denote all equally 
© the Attribute, To Write, while the dif- 
ip C between them, is, that they de- 
5 55 note Writing in di i tings Temes. . 
| - . . SnovLD 3 


| 
| 

38 « which are ſo many different forms, aſ- 
| 
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3 2 * * antient K Ae of Dialectic or L have : 
; N well deſcribed this Property. The following is part 

Ll of their Definition of a Verb H] dt i51 76 wpos- 

= 8  Cnpcivoy Xpovov, a Verb is ſomething, which ſignifies 

1 5 Time OVER AND ABOVE (for ſuch is the force of the 

Prepoſition, Tpog.) If it ſhould be aſked, over and 
above what ? It may be anſwered, over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote ſome moving 

and energixing Attribute, See Arif, de Interpret. c. 3. 
together with his C ommentators Ammonius and Bes- 
thius. 
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SHnoVLD it be aſked, whether Time it- Ch.VI. 
ſelf may not become upon occaſion the 
Verb's principal Signification it is an- 


ſwered, No. And this appears, becauſe 
the ſame Time may be denoted by diffe- 


rent verbs (as in the words, writeth and 
ſpeaketh ) and different Times by the ſame 
Verb (as in the words, 4ritetb and wrote 
neither of which could happen, were 
Time any thing more, than a mere Conco- 
nitant. Add to this, that when words 
denote Time, not collaterally, but prin- 
cipally, they ceaſe to be verbs, and be- 
come either adjectives, or ſubſtantives. 
Of the adjective kind are T imely, ” early, 


Dayly, Hourly, &c. of the ſubſtantive kind 


are Time, Year, Day, Hour, &c. NE 


TRE moſt obvious diviſion of TIME is 


into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 


language ; complete, whoſe verbs have 


not TENS ES, to mark theſe diſtinctions. 
But we may go Rill farther. Time paſt : 
and future are both infinitely extended. 
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Ch. VI. Heuer it is that! in univerſal Time paſt we 


— may aſſume many particular Times paſt, 
and in univerſal Time future, many parti- 
culur Times future, ſome more, ſome leſs 
remote, and correſponding to each other 
under different relations. Even preſent 


Time itſelf is not exempt from theſe dif- 


| ferences, and as neceſſarily implies /ome 


degree of Extenſion, as does every given 


line, however minute. 


11 then we are to ſeek for the 
reaſon, which firſt introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenſes. It was not 
it ſeems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, Paſt, or Fu- 
ture, but it was neceſſary on many occa- 
ions to define with more preciſion, what ; 
Lind of Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Præ- 
terits, and even Preſent Tenſes, with 
which all languages are found to abound, 
and without which it would be difficult 
to aſcertain « our Ideas. Ts 
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ſhall reſerve it by itſelf for the 
7 if 


Bdox Tur Fins, 
following chapter 


. HowEveR as the knowledge of TEN- Ch. VI. 
sEs depends on the Theory of Tims, —Y— 


and this is a ſubject of no mean ſpecula- 


tion, we 
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CHAP. VII. 


came Ti ime, and 7 ns. 


C. VII. IME and S rack have this 1 in com- 
INTER ET mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as ſuch they 
both of them imply Extenſion. Thus be- 
tween London and Sali ;ſbury there is the 
Extenſion of Space, and between Y efterday 
and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts of 
| Space exiſt af once and together, while thoſe | 
of Time only exiſt iz Tranſition or Suc- 
ceſſion (a). Hence then we may gain ſome 
Idea of Time, by conſiderin git under the 
notion 


FRY " 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is ſaid by Ammonius—6udt yap 6 XH 
6\C> G0 VEIFaTAL, GAN 1 NATH (.0v0y T0 NTN- 


i : ty yap Ty yiveolau wy pheieeofai ro gives iy. Time 
10 4 | Ty doth not fubſiſt the whole at once, but only in a ſingle Now ¹ 
| or INSTANT ; for it hath its Exiſtence in OY and i in 
| | cCeceabaſing to be. Amm. i in F recienm. p. 82. b 
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notion of a tranſi ent Continuity. Hence CV IHE 


alſo, as far as the affections and proper- I WOO 


ties of Tranſition go, Time is different 
from Space; but as to thoſe of Exten- 
fon and | Contingity, they perfectly co- 


incide. 


. LET us take, for example, ſuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Line | 
we may aſſume any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 

aſſumed infinite Points. So in every giv- 

en Tims we may aſſume any where 4 
Now or Inſtant, and therefore in every 
given Time there may be aſſumed infinite 
Nows or Tnflants. 


FARTHER Rill—A PoinT is the Bound | 
of every finite Line; and a Now or IN- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho' 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inſtant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrange, we may remember, that 


the Parts of any thing extended are neceſ- 
W  farily 
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C. VII. farily extended alſo, it being eſſential to 


> their character, zhat they ſhould meaſure 
their Whole, But if a Point or Now were 
extended, each of them would contain 


within itſelf nite other Points, and in- 
finite other Notos (for theſe may be aſſum- 
ed infinitely within the minuteſt Exten- 
fion) and this, it is evident, would be ab- 
ſurd and im poſſible, 


FT HESE aſſertions therefore being ad- 


mitted, and both Points and Nows being 


taken as Bounds, but not as Paris (0, i will 
follow, 


N 


(5) ante o 211 pigiov T0 NYN Tz N, 
OomeEp Ad as Frye Ths s d d paper do 


rug jag wopice. It is evident that A Now or Inſtaut 
is no more a part of Time, than POINTS are of a Line. 
The parts indeed of one Line are two other Lines. Natur. 


Auſc. L. IV. c. 17. And not long before—'To d 
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dont ovyueioias tx Twy NN. A Now is no Part of 


Time; for a Part is able to meaſure its I hole, and the 


I hole is neceſſarily made up of its Parts; but TIME doth 


net appear ta be made up of Nows. Ibid. c. 1 | 
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follow, that in the ſame manner as the ſame C. VII. 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the CR 
Beginning of another, ſo the ſame Now or 

Inſtant may be the End of one Time, 
5 and the Beginning of another. Let us 
£ ſappoſe for example, the Lines, AB, BC. 

EC ee : 


— ing 
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* 0 
1 fay that the Point B is the End of the | 
Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 
BC. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe 5 
AB, BC to repreſent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Inſtant. In ſuch caſe 
I fay that the Inſtant B is the End of the 
1 Time AB, and the Beginning of the 
EF: Time B C. = ſay likewiſe of theſe two 
Z Times, that with reſpe& to the Now or 
Huſtant, which they include, the firſt of 
them is neceſſarily PasT Time, as being 
: previous to it; the other is neceſſarily Fu- 

TURE „ AS being Jubjequent, As therefore 
TT. . 
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HERMES. 


E. VII. every Now or INSTANT always exiſts | in 


— Time, and without being Time, is Time's 


Bound ; the Bound of Completion to the 
Paſt, and the Bound of Commencement to 
the Puture: from hence we may conceive 


its nature or end, which 1s 79 be the Me 
dium C ontinuity between the Paſt and the : 
Future, ſo as to render Time, thro" all its 


Parts, one Intire me Perfect Whole (c). 


From the above ſpeculations, there 


follow ſome concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firſt 


io: there cannol bf Frey (peaking) 1 _ 
ee g 


— *— 


(0 To de NN 2 881 vo Xp, dere e. 
On. crx yep Tov x, TOy TapeMorra 2 e 
Lern 2) dA Tieas Xpoves 22M £5 yp 73 AE , | 
Tz di TN. A Now or Inftant is (as was ſaid be- | 


fire) the Continuity or holding together of Time; for * 


makes Time continuous, the paſt and the ſuture, and is in 
general its boundary, as being the beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another. Natur. Auſcult. L. IV. ” 


c. 19. Tors ge in this place means not Continuity, as 


ſtanding for Extenſion, but rather that Function or Holl. 


ing ber, by which inen Is imparted to other | 
| things. 
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fuch ching as Time preſent. For if all Time c. vii. 
be tranſient as well as continuous, it cannot 5 
like a Line be preſent all together, but 
5 part will neceſſarily be gone, and part be 
| coming. If therefore any portion of its 

continuity were to be preſent af once, it 

would ſo far quit its ꝰranſient nature, and 

be Time no longer. But if no portion of 
its continuity can be thus preſent, how 

can Time poſſibly be preſent, to which 
ſuch Continuity 1 18 eſſential ? e 


r 


. 


FaRgTAHER than this—If there be no 
ſuch thing as Tame Preſent, there can be 0 
5 Senſation of Time by any one of the ſenſes. 
For ALL SENSATION 7s of the Preſent on- 
by, thePaſt being preſerved not by Senſe but 
by Memory, and the Future being antici- 
: 1 80 by Prudence only and wiſe # . ght. 
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= "Bur if No Pl of Time be the ob- 
: ject of my a le ; farther, if the Pre- 
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Is E. VII. ſent never exiſt ; if the Paſt be no more ; 
bo —rY— if the Future be not as yet; and if theſe 

] are all the parts, out of which TIME is 

bf 5 compounded: how ſtrange and ſhadowy 

'' 2 gheing do we find it? How nearly ap- 

pPproaching to a perfect Nen-entity (d) ? 
Let us try however, ſince the ſenſes fail 

us, if we have not faculties of higher 

f Powe to ſeize this fleeting Being. 
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Tur World bas been likened to a vas 

5 riety of Things, but it appears to reſem- 
ble no one more, than ſome moving ſpec- 
WER: tacle 5 
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Xen wort zig. That therefore TIME exiſts not at all, 
or at leaft has but a faint and obſcure exiſtence, one may 
_ Heer from hence. A part of 1 it has been, and is no more; 

a part of it is coming, and is nat as yet; and out of theſe 
15 made that infinite Time, which is ever to be aſſumed ſtill 
farther and farther. Now that which is made up of no- 
hing but Non-entities, it ſhould ſeem was impoſſible ever ta 
i participate of Entity, Natural. Auſc. L. IV. c. 14, 
See alſo Philop. M. 8. Com. in Nicomach, p. 10. 
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tacle (ſuch as a proceſſion or a triumph) C. VII. 


perceiving as much as is immediately preſent, 


which they report 0176 tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's ſuperior powers, Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, ſave what is preſent 
and inſtantaneous. But to the Memory, to 
the Imagination, and above all to the Intel- 
kf, the ſeveral Nous or Inſtantvare not loſt, 
as to the Senſes, but are preſerved and made 
ob jects of fteady comprehenſion, however in 
their own nature they may be tranſitory and 
palſing. Now it is from contemplating 
a two or more of theſe Inſtants under one 
view, together with that Interval of 
„Continuity, which ſubſiſts between 

* them, that we acquire inſenſibly the 
6 Idea or TIE (e).“ For example: The 


Sum 


os 


(e) Tors pater Nr X£0v0v, oTaAy TE WPOTips | 
* eien & Th vg dichneur Na bfr. eee i 


that abounds in every part with ſplendid N 
5 objects, ſome of which are ſtill depar ting, 
as faſt as others make their appearance. 

The Senſes look on, while the ſight paſſes, 
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C. VII. 


H E RME S. 


Sun riſes; this I remember: it riſes again; 


this too I remember. Theſe Events are 


not ho eg there is an Extenſion be- 
tween 


— 


— 4. : a Woe : s . © — — 9 — 4 
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It is then we ſay there has been PIM E, when we can ac- 


 guire a Senſation of prior and ſubſequent in Motion. But 


ze diſtinguiſh and fettle theſe two, by conſidering one firſt, 


Ihen the other, together with an interval between them dif- 
Ferent from both, For as often as we concerve the Extremes 
20 be different from the Mean, and the Soul talks of two © 

| Nows, one prior and the other ſubſequent, then it is we ſay 
there is TIME, and this it is we call TIME. Natural. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. De Comment upon 1 
this paſſage is to the ſame purpoſe. Ora Yap 0 189 
dualirnobels T3 2 NYN, 0 Xe El. ele, tTegoy h ern LE 
1 THYMEpIY, TOTE cl xgoves eufus even, urs Tw Wo 
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dl if armeios ypapmns TX js do onutiois d me- 


 reuveuerE”. For when the Mind, remembering the 


Now, which it talked of yeſterday, talks again of another 


Now to-day, then it is it immediately has an idea of Time, 


terminated by theſe two Nows, as by two Boundaries ; and 


thus is it enabled to ſay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or 
of ſixteen hours, as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length 


from an 1 Line by twa Points, Themiſt, Op. edit. 
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tween wem not however of Space, for C. VII. 


* 


we may ſuppoſe the place of riſing tage 


fame, or at leaſt to exhibit no ſenſible dif- 
ference. Yet ſtill we recognize ſome Ex- 
tenſion between them. Now what is this 
Extenſion, but à natural Day? And what 


is that, but pure Time? It is after the ſame 


manner, by recognizing two new Moons, : 
and the Extenſion between theſe: two 

vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenſion be- 

tween theſe; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, ſuch as Months and Years, which 
are all ſo many Intervals, deſcribed as a- 
bove; that is to ſay, paſſing Intervalsof Con- 
 tinuity between two Inſtants viewed together, 


An thus it is THE Mind acquires the 
Idea of TIME. But this Time it muſt be 
remembered is PasT TIME ONLY, which 
1s always the fr /t Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How then do we 

acquire the Idea of TIME Fu rug? The 
anſwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ſtill farther, And 
dat 1s Anticipation e We anſwer, that in 
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ED VII. this caſe it is a kind of reafoning > by analogy 
from ſimilar to fimilar ; "Ho ſucceſſions 


of events, that are paſt already, to ſimilar 
ſucceſſions, that are preſumed hereafter. 
For example: I obſerve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been ſucceeded by a night; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night; 
and ſo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate a fimilar 
ſucceſſion from the preſent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights in futuri- 
| ty. After the ſame manner, by attending Dy 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paſt T 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
like orderly and diverſified ſucceſſion, which 
makes Months, and Seaſons, and Years, 5 


in Time e future. 


: We go farther than this, and not only 
thusanticipatein theſe natural Periods, but 


even in matters of Human and civil concern. 


8 F or example: ring obſerved in many 
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| paſt inſtances how health had ſucceeded C. VI. 
to exerciſe, and ſickneſs to ſloth; we an 
ticipate future health to thoſe, who, being 
no ſickly, uſe exerciſe; and future ſicx- 
neſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, are 
flothful. It is a variety of ſuch obſervati= 
ons, all reſpecting one ſubject, which when 
” fyſtematized by juſt reaſoning, and made 
| habitual by due practice, form the charac- 
ter of a Mafter-Artiſt, or Man of practical 
Wiſdom. If they reſpect the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyſician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na- 
tional, the Stateſman; if matters of private 
life, the Moraliſt; and the ſame in other 
ſubjects. All theſe ſeveral characters i in 
5 their reſpective ways may be ſaid to poſſeſs 
a kind of prophetic diſcernment, which not 
only preſents them he barren proſpect of 
futurity (a proſpect not hid from the mean- 
eſt of men) but ſhews withal thoſe events, 
' which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
| ables them to act with ſuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (it we 
except thoſe, who have had diviner afliſt= 
1 | . ances} 
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C. VII. ances) \ we may juſtly ſay, as was ; ſaid of old, 


1 ee He s the beſt Prophet, who ee a 


85 e 


- 2 co 7 WI i "I q py 13 9 * 2 FAYE. A 


"#3 Mrs 7 deen, 5818 5 iden lang. | 
80 Milton. 
Till oll E xperience 5 attain | 
To ſomething like Prophetic Strain. 


E t facile ex Aimari Poteſt, N of guodam- 


modo Dromatonen. 
Corn. Nep. i in vit. Atticl. 


There is nothing appears ſo clearly an object of the 


MIND or INTELLECT ONLY; as the Future does, ſince 


we can find no place for its exiſtence any where elſe. 
Not but the ſame, if we conſider, i is equally true of the 
| Paſt. For tho? it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phraſe) it cual 
was, yet was it then ſomething Preſent, and not ſome- 
thing Paſt. As Paſt, it has no exiſtence but in THE 
MIND or Memory, ſince had it in fact any other, it 
could not properly be called Paſt. It was this intimate 


connection between Tims, and the SOUL, that made 


| ſome Philoſophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 


there could be any Time, ſince Time oppor to have its 


Being i in no other region. Herezer 0: pn Zons yns | 


n avs X, @TOpHCEEY dy rig, *. T. X. Natur. 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20. Themiſtius, who comments 
the above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more poſitively. 
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FROM what has been reaſoned it ap- C. VII. 
pears, that knowledge of the Future. 
comes from knowledge of the Paſt; as 

does knowledge of the Paſt from know= 
= ledge of the Preſent, ſo that their Order 

to us is that of PRESENT, Pas r, and 

FUTURE. 


Or theſe Species of knowledge, that of 
= the Preſent i is the loweſt, not only as fr /2 
in perception, but as far the more exten- 
ſive, being neceſſarily common to all an- 
mal Beings, and reaching even to Zoo- 
phytes, as far as they poſſeſs Senſation. 
Knowledge of the Paſt comes next, 
which 1 1s ſuperior to the former, as being 


confined to thoſe animals, that have Me- 


- mory: as well as SAT Knowledge of the 


F. uture 


Toros pee aug wire luce yeix, Sid og 0X ay 


6 xpovos ein, n Bong Uns. Them. p. 48. Edit. 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejuſd. Comm. in Lib. de An. p. 94. 
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C. VII. Future comes laſt, as being derived from 
e the other two, and which is for that rea- 
An. II. 3. fon the moſt excellent as well as the moſt 


| 28 rare, ſince Nature in her ſuperadditions 


[1 f 3 Kies from worſe always to better, and is 
1728 never found to fink from better down to 
Ht wore * 


| Anp now having ſeen, how we acquire 

N the knowledge of Time paſt, and Time u- 
£ 555 © ture; which is firſt 1 in perception, which 
] firſt in dignity; which more common, 

which more rare; let us compare them 

both to the preſent Now or Inſtant, and 
* examine what relations they maintain to- 
1 85 wards it. 


1 ä In the firſt place there may be Times 
£08 both paſt and future, in which the preſent = 
| Now has no exiſtence, as for example b__ 


. Ye 2 and To-morrow. | 
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AAN, tha rcd Now may fo far be. E. VII. 


End of the paſt, and the Beginning of the 


future ; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, 
let us ſuppoſe C the preſent Now included 


. within thi limits of the pe Time A D. = 
In ſuch caſe C D, part of the paſt Time 
AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 

Now, and fo of courſe be future. But 
by the Hypotheſis it is paſt, and ſo will be 

both Paſt and Future at once, which is 
abſurd. In the ſame manner we prove 
: that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits 0 a Rene Ti ime, ſuch as BE. 


Wuar then ſhall we ſay of ſuch T mes, 
as this Day, this Month, zhis Year, this 


12 EE Cen- 


long to Time of either ſort, as to be the — 
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TS HERMES. 
C. VII. Century, all which include within them 
N the preſent Now ? They cannot be paſt 
| Times or future, from what has been 
proved; and preſent Time has no exiſtence, 
as has been proved likewiſe x. Or ſhall. 
we allow them to be preſent, from the 
preſent Now, which exiſts within them ; 
ſo that from the preſence of 7hat we call 
theſe alſo preſent, tho' the ſhorteſt among 
them has infinite parts always abſent ? If 
| ny ſo, and in conformity to cuſtom we allow 
ſüuch Times preſent, as preſentDays, Months, 
* . Vears, and Centuries, each muſt of neceſ- 
ſity bea compound of the Paſt and the Future, 
divided from each other by ſome preſent 
 Nowor Inſtant, ,andjointhycalledPRESENT, | 
N 5 . L so hile that Now remains within them. Let us 


3 5 e for e the Time XV, which 


let 


5 
285 5 ” 6 
; 
3 1 Sup. p. 104: 
| | 
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let us call a Day, or a Century ; ; and let C. vll. 


the preſent Now or Inflant exiſt at A. 
I ſay, in as much as A exiſts within 
XV, that therefore XA is Time paſt, 


XA, AY, Time preſent. The ſame 


— 


and AY Time future, and the whole 


holds, if we ſuppoſe the preſent Now W 
exiſt at B, or C, or D, or E, or Wy 5 


where before V. When the preſent Now 


exiſts at V, then is the whole XV Time 


paſt, and ſtill more ſo, when the Now 


gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 


before the Preſent Now entered Xs: as 


for example when it was at y, then was 


the whole XY Time future; it was the 
ſame, when the preſent Now was at 


X. When it had paſt that, then XV 
became Time preſent. And thus it is that 
Tims is PRESENT, While paſſing, in its 


PRESENT Now or INSTANT, It is the 


ſame indeed here, as it is in Space. WY 


Sphere paſſing over a Plane, and being 
for that reaſon preſent to it, 1s only pre- 


ſent to that Plane! n a f ngle Point at once, 
1 3 e while 
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ein. while during the whole $inpiefiion i its 
8 3 Parts abſent are . . 


FRORI what has been ſaid, we may | 
perceive that ALL Tims, of every deno- 
IE Fi . 1 | g bs; mination, 


(g) PLact, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in E urope, 
becauſe I am in England ; ; in England, becauſe in Wil. 
1 | ſhire; in Wilſhire, becauſe in Saliſbury ; in Saliſbury, 
WE. becauſe in my own houſe; in my own houſe, becauſe in 
L4 | my ud. Thus far MRDIATE PLACE. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE PLACE ! It is the internal Bound of 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 
with the external Bound of my own Body. Tz Weg 
' To5 wears, x 6 Weprexts 79 Were xomevor, Now as 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
3 | the former Places, it is from this relation that thoſe ne- 
1 : Aiate Places alſo are called each of them my Place, tho? 
2318 8 det/e leaſt among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To 
1 5 apply this to TIME. The Preſent Century is preſent in 
| | the preſent Year ; that, in the preſent Month; that, in 
Ll the preſent Day; that, in the prefent Hour; that, in the 
| preſent Minute, It is thus by circumſcription within 
_ circumſcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND 
INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf the very 
Fence f the FO diffuſes PRESENCE throughout 


2 | | | all 
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mination, is div ible and extended. But if C. VII. 


Time, even though it be a Time preſent, it 


muſt needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 


and an End. And ſo much for TIME. 


Now from the above doctrine of Time, 
we propoſe by way of Hypotheſis the fol- 


lowing Theorie of TENSES. - 


Tur nie are ue to mark Preſent, 


Paſt, and Future FUE, either indefinitely 
5 5 4 * with- 5 


all even the largeſt of Times, which are found to in- @ 
clude it within their reſpective limits. Nicephorus Blem= 


mides ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe. Eytgôbs By 


5 Xpovos lv © £ karge TUAPRAXE ES TY xl 

NTN' Weros Keepixds, 87 et euer 5 PEANOuTOS 
cuysg g, 2 01% Y vesc To Xveiwg NTN Veil, 
= NIN Ae 9 avics. PRESENT Time there- 
= fore is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or InsTAnT 
: on either fide, being a limited Time made up of Paſt and 


Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL Now ſaid to 


be Now alſo itſelf. Exil. quoixns Kg. . See allo 


drift, Pe. L. VI. e. a, 3. Se. 


ſo, then whenever we ſuppoſe a de ſefinite —— 
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O. VII. without reference to any Beginning, 


— Middle, or End; or elſe de efinitely, in 
reference to ſuch diſtinctions. 


Ir iude finitely, then have we THREE 


TENSESs, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an 

Aoriſt of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the 5 
Future. If definitely, then have we three 
Tenſes to mark the Beginnings of theſe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid- 

ales; and three to denote their Ends; in 
all Ni. | 


Tur three firſt of theſe Tenſes we 
call the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive 
Paſt, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Preſent, the Mid- 
dle Paſt, and the Middle Future. And 


the three laſt, the Completive Preſent, 


the Completive Paſt, and the Completive 5 


Puture. 


AND thus it 18, that the TENSES in their - 


natural number appear to be TWELVE; 


three | 


Book THE FIRST. Vf. 


three to denote Ti me abſolute, and- nine to 0 VII. 
denote it under its reſpettive ai fpinfions. x DN 


Aoriſt of the Preſent, 
Taco. Scribo. 1 write. 
Aoriſt of the Paſt, 
"Eypaya. SCripp. I wrote. 
Aoriſt of the Future. 
role. Seribam, I ſhall write. 55 


9 . — 


Inceptive Preſent. 

| Me yoderv. Seripturus fum. a Jam 
going to write. nn 
Middle or e Preſent, EE 

Toyxabo elch Seribo or Seribens 
ſum. 1 am writing. | | 
Completive Preſent. 

ra. 1 1 have vritten, 


— BS 4 —— — 


pc Paſt. Ly 
Ee yodQew. Scripturus eram. 1 
was beginning | to write. 


| Middle | 


9 — 
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Middle or extended At., 
*EypaQoyor er VpaQuy. Seribebam. 
* was writing. 
Completive Paſt. : 
Eyeygaichen. Some ram. I had done 
uritin 8. Jon 


— 1 " 4 "4 


he AH 


Inceptive F. uture. 


Mea 1p Seripturus . 
hall be beginning to write. | 


Middle or extended i 5 5 


"Ego LY Seribens ero. * ſhall 
be e i 


6 


. — — 1 — — * 


15 Completive F uture. 5 5 
Eat, weypaGs.  Seripfero. I ſhall 


have done Kaas. 


"In 18 not to 1 85 FR 8 that the have 
Hypotheſis ſhould be juſtified through al! 
Inſtances 1 in every lang guage: It fares with 
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Tenſes, as with other affections of ſpeech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever ſo — 

perfect, much muſt be left, in defiance of 


all analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 
; e and chance. 


2 4 22 Po a. 2 4 ww 


, IT ; may not however be improper to 
5 inquire, what traces may be diſcovered in 
favour of this ſyſtem, either in languages 
themſelves, or in thoſe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laſtly in the nature © and reaſon of thin gs. 
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In the firſt 88 as to Aoklsrs. 
Aoriſts are uſually by Grammarians „„ = 
| ferred to the Paſt ; ſuch are mov, Ter! 1 
Fexegov, 1 fell, &c. We ſeldom hear of. © = 
them in the Future, and more rarely ſtill 
in Zhe Preſent. Vet it ſeems agreeable to 
reaſon, that wherever Time is ſign ified 
without any farther circumſcription, than 
that of Simple preſent, paſt, or "as the 
Tenſe i js AN AORIST, 5 
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Tavs Milton, 


Millions of piritua! creatures WALK the 5 
ee 


: Unſeen, both when + we wake, and when 


de ſeep. P. L. IV. 277. 


Here the rs twink) means not that 


they were walking ar that inſtant only, 155 


when Adam ſpoke, but doi ge indefinitely, 


take any inſtant whatever. So when the 


ſame author calls Hypocriſy, 


be only Evil, that waLK s 
Tay Able, e except to God alone, 


the Verb (walks) hath the like aor iftical 


or indefinite application. The ſame may be 
faid in general of all Sentences of the Gno- 


ao kind, ſuch as 


Ad fanitendum PROPERAT, cito qui 
feat. 
Avarus, u if cum noritur, FOR relle 

racrr, Cc. 


Al. 
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Art theſe Tenſes are fo many Aonrsrs C: VIE. 


OF THE PRESENT. 


Gnomoligic Sentences after che ſame 
manner make likewiſe Acklsrs OF THE : 


FUTURE. 


Tu 7 nibil ADMITTES in te, formidine : 


pane. 5 Hor. 


80 too Leg Native sentences, 7 Bon | 


SHALT not Fill, Thou SHALT not fleal, 
Ke. for this means no one particular fu- 
ture Time, but i is a prohibition extend- 


ed znde efinitely to Soy, Part. of Time fu- 
: ture (9). 


ws 


_ (45) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 


7 dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aoriſts. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aoriſt of the Paſt, and there- 
= (as Pri iſcian tells us) the Præteritum is forced to do 
|  thg double duty both of that Aoriſt, and of the perfect 
Nhe, its application i in en innert being tc to 
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evi. We paſs from Aorifts, to THE INCEP= 
AD xv TENSES. 


| | Ty 1 may be found in part ſupplied 
„ (like many other Tenſes) by verbs au- 


xiliar. MEAAQ ypa@ew. Scripturus SUM. 
I AM GOING 70 write. But the Latins go 

| farther, and have a ſpecies of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for that 
reaſon called Tnchoatives or Inceptives. 


Thus from Caleo, 4 am warm, comes Ca- 
| |  tſeo,T begin to grow warm ; from Tumeo, 
| LT fewell, comes Tumeſco, I begin to fell. 
| 'Theſe Inchoatrve Verbs are ſo peculiarly 56 
F ; appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
| that they are defective as to all Tenſes, 

* which denote it in its Completion, and 

| | 9 8 | there- 

1 | 

| 3 EN Pu: be gathered from the Context. Thus it is that FECL 

| means (as the fame author informs us) both we oi 


and e mroinoa, I have done it, and I did it; vip both 
 Lupaxe and eIDov, I have j ſeen it, and 7 ſaw it once, 


Priſc. Gram. L. VIII. p. 814, $38. Edit, Putſch. 
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therefore have neither Perfectum, Plur C. VII. 
guam- perſectum, or Perfect Future. There * AO 


is likewiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in 


Greek Ecerind, in Latin Deſiderativa, the 
Defideratives or Meditatives, which if they _ 
are not ſtrictly Inceptives, yet both in 
Greek and Latin have a near affinity with 


them. Such are xchehe?œ Io, Bellaturio, I 
have a defire to make war; psi, Efurio, | 


Thong to cat. (i). And ſo much for THE 0 
InceeTIvE T'ENSES. 


Ti E two laſt orders of Tenſes hich; Fes. 


main, are thoſe we called (4) THE MIDDLE. 
TzxszEs (which expreſs Time as extended 


| and 


(i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu | 


ture, hence we ſee how properly theſe Verbs are formed, 


the Greek ones from a future V erb, the Latin from a 


future Participle. From u and feury come 
Woh and Bewoeiw ; from Bellaturus and Efurus . 
come Bellaturio and fries See Macrobius, p. 6901. 
Ed. Var. 2 wa yi e vb dn T 1 
c roinœmg VEAGU TU. Plato in Phædone. 


(4) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe middle 


Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs, which Dear 


thc ſame name among Grammarians. | 
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C. VII. and þaſing) and the PRE or CoMPLE- 
. Ir, which expreſs 1 its Completion or End. 


Now "TY chen the "authorities are 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadly, and explained and confirmed 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his rational edition 
of Homer's Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of theſe, we find the ſame ſcheme in Sca- 
bger, and by him (J) aſcribed to + Gro- 
cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 


UE bac” „„ 10 


—_ 


— 


fectum, Amaveram. Red? fant, Et Praſens imperfec- 


tum, Amo. Necte hactenus; continuat enim amorem, ne- 
que abſokvit. At Præſens perfectum, Amavi: quis hoc 


dicat De Futuro autem ut non malè  ſentit, ita controver- 


ſum oft. Futurum, inquit, imperfectum, Amabo: Perfec- : 
tum, Amavero, Non male, inquam : fignificat enim Ama— 


vero, amorem futurum & alſolutum iri: Amabo perfec- 


tionem nullam indicat. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 


His Name was William Grocin, an Engliſhman, con- 
temporary with Eraſmus, and celebrated for his learn- 


ing. He went to Florence to ſtudy under Landin, and 


was Profeſſor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 


7 1) Es bit percipimus Grocinum acute? 3 . 

ora divififſe, ſed minus commode. Tria enim conſtituit, 
ut nos, ſed guæ bifariam ſecat, Perfectum & Imperfettum : 
fc, Præteritum imperfectum, Amabam: Præteritum per- 
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ableſt reſtorers of that language in the 
weſtern world) characterizes the Tenſes 


—— 


() The PRE SEN T TENSE (as this Author informs 


: o» 3 — 
PERFECTUM, T0 WapeAnaubos apri, x, ke Tz 


ple l 0 TEMES TE Wee the extended 


PERFECTUM, T0 Wa ac, 0 EVTEMES Tz 
Trpaxcimeivs, that which is paſt long ago, and is the com- 


os of the præteritum. Gram. L. IV. 


HD TH MOVES 0 TUApAREILENS, Inv YE ny ES WERY 


nify the completion of the Paſt, but PRESENT COMPLE= 

TION. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reaſon, which per- 
ſuaded him to this opinion, was the application and uſe 
of the Particle &, of which he was then treating, and 


aſſort (he ſays) with any of the paſling, extended, and 
becauſe this implied ſuch a complete and indefraſiile exe. 


1 as never to be qualified | into the nature © of a Gn. 


(ho was himſelf a Greek, and one of the 5 VII. 


in nearly the ſame manner (h). What 
Apollonius hints, is exactly conſonant (2). = 
Priſcian 


> 6 32 / WO, 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes To ever &mevcy 2 | 
Are, that which is now Inftant and incomplete; THREE 


 IvicwTos, that which is now immediately paſt, and is the 
Completion of the Proſent THE [MPERFECTUM; T0. 


and incomplete pare of the Paſt ; and THE ran IG 


() Eyreb be bY: weudoyuebe, 7 97 ragNνE . 8 


Hence we are perſuaded that the Perfeclum doth not ſig- 


which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, would 


incomplete Tenſes, but never with this PERFECT UM, 
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130 HE RM ES. 
C. VII. Priſcian too advances the ſame dactrine 
= from the S79ics, whoſe authority we eſteem 
= greater than all the reſt, not only from the 
3 more carly age when they lived, but from 
1 _ their ſuperior {kill in Philoſophy, and 
their peculiar attachment to Dialectic, 
which naturally led them to great accura- 
cy in theſe Grammetical 8 peculations (s). 
Bron 


(o) By theſe Philoſophers the var 7 Tf was 
called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vulgar 
Preteritim, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than which 
nothing can be more conſonant to the ſyſtem that we 
favour. But let us hear Priſcian, from whom we learn 

theſe als. PRASENS TEMPUS proprie dicitur, cujus 
pars <Jam preteriit, pars futura gt. Cum enim Tempus, 
fudii more, inſlabili volvatur carſu, vis punctum habere 
1 | poteft 1 in prefentt, hoc eff, in inſtauti. Maxima igitur pars 
1 | quis { ſunt dictum ell) wel preeteritt vel ſucura eft. — Unae 
4 5 | STO! C1 jure HOC TEMPUS PRESENS etiam IMPER- 
FECTUM vocabuut (ut dictum of! ) co quad prior ejus pars, 
que preteriit, tra! lata 9%, duft autem ſequens, id eft, 
| Futura, Ut ſi in medio verſu dicam, ſeribo verſum, pri- 

' -_ © ore ejus parte ſcriptd; cui adbuc deefl extrema pars, præ- 
„ 1 ſenti utor verbo, dicenas, {erivo verium : ſed IMPERFEC- 
ET | "TUM % gu, deff, adhuc verſe, guod ſcribatur Ex 
eodem igitur Praſenti najeitur etium Per fectum. Si enim 
cid 7 pervenat inceptum, flatim utimur PR ETERITO 
PERFECTO; continuo enim, ſcripto ad finem verſu, dico, 


ſeripſi verſum.— And ſcon after [peaking of the Latin 
| Per- 
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hos + we "atlas, we ſhall add a C.VII. 


al to confirm its truth. 


Ax firſt, the Laren ute their Præte- 


ritum Per fectum in ſome inſtances after a 
very peculiar manner, ſo as to imply the 
very reverſe of the verb in its natural 5 
nification. Thus, Vixit, ſignified, 1 
DEAD; Forr, ſignified, NOW 1S NOT, Is 
No MORE. It was in this ſenſe that Cicero 
addreſſed the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
1 Umarian Conſpiracy. He appeared in the 


K 2 Forum, 


Perfectum, he ſaysſciendum tamen, qued Roman, 
PRKTERITO PERFECT®O 701 folum in re modo completa 


utuntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Gracs Tapa- 
#eipeves vocatur, quem STOICI TEAEION ENES- 


'TNTA nominaverunt) ſed etiam pra Aogigz accipitur, 
Ke. Lib, VIII. p. 812, 813 *. 


| hw miſcellaneous obſervations, which Ie 
will be more eaſily intelligible from the 
hypotheſis here advanced, and ſerve with= = 
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. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
n VIXERUNT. So Virgil, 


—— || Furuvus Troes, FUIT Tlium & 
ingens 


Ghria Dardanidum-—— En. II. 
And 


n 
— 


* So among the Romans, when in a Cauſe all tlie 
5 Pleaders had ſpoken, the Cryer uſed to proclaim Dix- 
. kx, i. e. they have done ſpeaking. Aſcon. Pad. in 
ol Vorr. II. : 
So Tribullus ſpeaking of © certain n Prodigies and od 
Omens. 
Hlec fuerint olim. Sed tn, 4 mite Apollo, 
Prodigia indomitis merge ſub equoribus. 
1 Eleg. II. 5. ver. 19. 
"Lot theſ Events HAVE BEEN #1 days of old; by Im- 


plication therefore — But HENCEFORTH let them be 19 
more. | 


So Encas in Virgil prays to Phœbus. 
Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna fecuta.. 
Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverſe, like that of Troy, 
15 and its inhabitants, ) HAVE ſo far FOLLOWED us. By 
=. 1 implication therefore, but let it fellow us no farther, 
Fe Here let it end, Hic / t Fins, as nn well obferves 
in the place. 


In which inſtances, by the way, indrk not only the 
force of the Tenſe, but of the Mood, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the PAST. ö 


See p. 15% 155 150, | 
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And again, 


Locus Ardea quondam 
Dictus avis, & nunc magnum manet 
 Ardea nomen, 


* Sed fortuna rut An. VII. 


Tre reaſon of theſe fignifications is de- 


rived from THE COMPLETIVE PowER of 


the Tenſe here mentioned. We ſee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 


fairs, are maintained by the reciprocal ſuc- 
ceſſion of Contraries. 
Calm and Tempeſt; 
Night; witl 
with Glory and Ignominy; with Life 
and Death. Hence then, in the in- 
ſtances above, the completion of one con- 
trary is put for the commencement of the 
other, and to ſay, HATH LIVED, or, 
HATH BEEN, has the ſame meaning with, 
Th Dnap, or, IS NO MORE. | 


** IT 


with Day and 


— 


Es Cortus i in ene non 5 amor; a ut %: 
Qunſue nihil ſperes firmins eſſe, FVIT. 
Epiſt. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 
Give eri mus, Jun nos Fata FUISSE volent. 


Tibull, III. 5. 32. 


It is thus with 


with Pfoſperity and Adverſity; 
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C. vil. Ir is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 
* frequently] joins in the ſame ſentence this 


* cCamplete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 
. dtended and paſſing Preſent ; which proves 
i that he conſidered the two, as belonging 


to the ſame ſpecies of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co- -Incide with 
each other. | 
Tit jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, & cli Jufta 3 parte reliquit. 
.. 


| Terra tremit ; fugere fera— G. : 
P refertim 1 5 rempeſtas a vertice Glut, : 


Incubuit,  glomeratque ferens incendia 


| p | . ventus. ; | S8. II. 

| = „„ 1 oro citine, volucrigue fſagittd, | 
i - Ad terram fugit, & portu 25 condidit 
[| | . ao Spencer Fairy Nen, B. 1. C. 3. 0 TH 

[ 5 e e . . . . 

|. He hath his Shield redeem'd, and forth his gare bs 

* draws. 
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I the ſame manner he joins the ſame O. Y II. 
two modifications of Time in the Paſt, that YO 
is to ſay, the complete and perfed? Paſt with 
the extended and paſſing. 


Inruerant Danai, & tectum 07,178 
tenebant. En, II. 


Tri VIS ; imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquoſce | 


Addiderant, rutuli tris e & alitis 


auſtri. 


£ ulgores nunc terri cos, ſonitumque me- 
tumque 
Miſcebant 9 operi, flamm iu ſequacibus 
ras (þ), | En. VIII. 


. 


tl 


* — hm eaten 


O) The Intention of Virgil may be better ſeen, in 
rendering one or two of the above pallages into Eng- 


bh, 


— . jam brackia contrahit ardens 


Scorpios, & cœli ju Je ſta plus parte reliquit. 


For thee the ſcorpion 1s Now CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juſt por- 


tion of Fleaven, "The Poet, from a high {train of poetic 


adulation, ſuppoſes the ſcorpion ſo deſirous of admitting 

Auguſtus among the heavenly ſigns, that though he has 

already made him more than room enough, yet he till 
| 4 | | | C.. 
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C. VII. 


As to the IMPERFECTUM, it is ſome- 


times employed to denote what is zſual 


and cuſtomary. Thus ſurgebat and ſeribe- 


bat ſignify not only, he was riſing, be 


was writing, but upon occaſion they ſig- 


nify, he vsED 79 riſe, be usED to write. 
The reaſon of this is, that whatever is 


cuſtomary, malt be ſomething which has 


been frequently repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated, muſt needs require an 


Extenfion of Time paſt, and thus we fall in- 
ſenfib) y into the TENSE here mentioned. 
AG AIN, 


continues to be making him more. Here then we have ; 
two acts, one perfe#, the other pending, and hence he 
ule of the two different Tenſes. Some editions read 


relinquit ; but reliquit has the authority: of the celebrated 
Madiccan manuſcript. 


Ila noto citius, volucriqut ſagittd, 


Ad terram fugit, & portu ſe condidit alto. 


The ſhip, quicker than the wind, or a ſwift arrow, CON- 
TINUES FLYING. to land, and Is HID within the bifty 


harbour. We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been ſurrounded with high Land. 


Hence the Veſſel, immediately on entering it, was com- 


lere bid from thoſe ſpectators, who had gone out 10 
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A Alx, we are told by Pliny (whoſe C. VII. 


ancient painters and ſculptors, when they 


fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti titulo, in a ſufpenſive kind of In- 
ſcription, and employed for that purpoſe 


the Tenſe here mentioned. It was Axcz- 


Aije èxoiei, Apelles faciebat, ThononaetE- 
 EmToer, Polycletus faciebat, and never eroiyoe 


or fectt. : By this they imagined that they 


avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and had in : 
caſe of cenſure an apology (as it were) pre- 

_ pared, ſince it appeared from the work it- 555 
ſelf, that it was once indeed in hand, but no 
pretenſion that :? was ever finiſhed (9). 


PEE 


| ſee the "FRETS is yet n at continue 22 to- TR 
wards the {hore within. 


Inruerant Danai, & tectum omne tenebant. 


The Greeks HAD ENTERED and WERE THEN POSSES= 
SING the whole Houſe ; as much as to ſay, they had enter- 

| ed, and that was over, but their Poſſeſſion continued ill. 
(4 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. I. The firſt Printers (who | 
were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
| F he 


authority likewiſe is confirmed by many — 
gems and marbles ſtill extant) that the 
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C. vII. Iris remarkable that the very manner, 
— jn which the Latins derive theſe tenſes 
from one another, ſhews a plain reference 


to the ſyſtem here advanced. From Fe 
paffing Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 


Future. Scribo, Scribebam, Scribum. From 


the perfect Preſent come the perfect Paſt, 
and Future. Scripft, Seripferam, Scrip- 


fero. And lo in all inſtances, even where 


the verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 


PFerebam and Peram ; from Tull come 


Th uleram and T wlero : 


wW E Mall conclude by obſerving, that 


the ORDER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand 
ranged by the old Grammarians „is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is conſonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what \ we have explained al- 


: 27 


— — 
— 


the antient Artiſts uſed the ſame Tenſe. Fxcudebat Hl. 
Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morelius. Aljolvebat Joan. 5 

Henenatus, which has been followed by Dr. Taylor 1 in 1 his 

late valuable edition of Heuer. 
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ready (7). Hence it is, that the Preſent G. VII. 
Tenſe ſtands firſt; then the . Tenſes; — 


and laſtly the Future. 


AND now, having ſcen what authorities 
there are for Aoriſts, or thoſe Tenſes, 
v-hich denote Time definitely z; and what 
for thoſe Tenſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, which 
mark it definitely, (ſuch as the Inceptive, _ 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 

' finiſh the ſubject of TIME and TEX SES, 
and proceed to conſider THE VERB IN 
OTHER ATTRIBUTES, which it will be 

_ neceſſary to deduce from other Princi- 


os 


; (r) See before p. 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. Scali- 
ger's obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant. Ordo 
autem ¶ Temporum ſcil.) aliter eft, quam natura eorum. _ 
Quo enim preteriit, prius gſi, quam quod gſt, itaque pri- 
mo loco debere poni videbatur. Verim, quod primo quoque 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas ſpecies in animo- 
guamobrem Prajens Tempus primum locum occupavit; ot 
enim commune omnibus animalibus. Præteritum autem 11s 
tantum, que memerid pradita ſunt. Futurum vero etiam 
paucioribus, quippe quibus datum ęſi prudentiæ officium, 
De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alſo Senecæ Epift. 
124. Mutum animal ſenſu comprehendit uh ama pre- | 
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„ | CHAP. VIII. 
C oncerning Modes. 


AY on Wh VIII. TE have ab bl already (a) that 

1 e the Soul's leading powers are thoſe 

of Perception and thoſe of Volition, which 

i words we have taken in their moſt com- 

| prehenſive acceptation. We have obſerved 

it alſo, that all Speech or Diſcourſe is a pub- 

: hiſhing or exhibitin g ſome part of our ſoul, 
either a certain Perception, or a certain | 
Pelition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in a different part, or al- 
ter a different manner, hence I ſay the va- 


= ——____riety of Mopks or Moops (5). 


7 See Chapter II. 
() Gaza defines a Mode exactly conſonant to this 
doctrine. He fays it is—f8Anwa, ©] A we 
Jong, d Pwvns onpaeiviperoy—a Holition or Aſection . 
/ the Soul, fignified through ſome Voice, or Sound artic u- 

late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature ob 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it ib hell- 
nin 
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Ir we ſimply declare, or indicate ſome- C. VIII. 
ching to be, or not to be, (whether a Per 


ception or Volition, it is equally the ſame) 


this conſtitutes that Mode called the Dr - - 
CLARATIVE or r INDICATIVE. 


A Perception. 
| Nos co crinis, incanaque menta | 
ON AN „ Virgz. En. VI. 
A Volition. 
7 In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas dicere 
formas 


 Corpora—— Oui. Mun. l 


8 Is we do not ſtrictly aſſert, as of foine< : 
thing abſolute and certain, but as of ſome- 


thing 8 Talib. only, and in the number of 


Con- 


. i | EE Ry” —_ T 5 . ö ä © | 
nius obſerves re prjeadiy tFaoirus WEpaxeatas fn 
Wuixn, d, ee -i Soul's diſpoſition is in an eminent 
degree attached to Verbs. De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 


too Priſciun: Modi ſunt drverſcs INCLIN ATIONES 


ANIMI, guus varia conf: lt DECLINATO Vx AVI. | 


L. VIII. D. 921. 
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F C. VIII. Contingents, this makes that Mode, which 
5 —— Grammarians call the Por RNTIAL; and 
1 Which becomes on ſuch occaſions the 
x. - Egan Mode of the ſentence. 
5 
| | f 
| 15 Sed zacitus paſts 5 2 Corvus, HA 
1 „ in 

Plus dopis, &c. Hor, 
+ : 5 Yer ſometimes it 1s not the leading 


Mode, but only ſbjoined to the Indica- 
3 tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
| d̃ͥeenote the End, or final Cauſe; which 
=_ End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in deſpite of all our foreſight, is there- 
fore expreſt moſt naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 


= Ur JUGULENT homines, furgunt de ali 
| 1 | }  latrones. Hon. TO 
0 6 Wiener: nf riſe by TY that they may cut 


mens throats. 


Hers 
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Hers that they 7%, is poſs 7tively afſerted G. VIIL. 
in the Dec/arative or Indicative Mode; but — 


as to their cutting mens throats, this is only 


delivered potentially, becauſe how truly ſo- 
ever it may be the Eud of their riſing, it is 

{till but a Contingent, that may never per- 

haps happen. This Mode, as often as it is 
in this manner ſubjoined, 1s called by 
Grammarians not the Potential, but THE | 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Bur it ſo happens, in the conſtitution of 
human affairs, that it is not always ſuffi- 
cient merely t declare ourſelves to others. 
Wefind it often expedient, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our inability, to addreſs them 
after a manner more intereſting to our- 
ſelves, whether to have ſome Perception i in- 
formed, or {ome N olition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of ſpeaking; if we inter- 


rogate, it is the INTERROGATIVE Mopz ; 


if we reguire, it is the Rr QUISITIVE. Even 
the Requiſitive itſelf hath its ſubordinate 
Species: With reſpect to inferiors, it is 


an IMPERATIvE Mop; with reſpect to 
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| ©. VIII. equals and ſuperiors, it it is a PaBcartvz 
| W or OPTATIVE k. 


5 Ap thus have we eſtabliſhed a variety . 
„ dl Modes; the InpicaTivg or Dectra- E 
: RATIVE, 70 aſſert what we think certain; 
the PoTENTIAL, for the Purpoſes of: 
whatever awe think Contingent THE IN- 
' TERROGATIVE, when We are doubtful, to 
Þþrocure us Information ; and THE REQUI- 
SITIVE, to t us in the gratification of | 
our Volitions. The Requiſitive too appears 
under two diſtinct Species, either as it 18 
IMPERATIVE to inferiors, or PRECA- 
TIVE tO ſuperiors on PO 
= 


— — 


It was the confounding of this Diſtinction, that 
1 _ gave riſe to a Sophiſm of Protagoras. Homer (ſays he) 
1 9 | | in beginning his Iliad with—Sing, Muſe, the Nrath.— 


when he thinks to pray, in reality commands. *uye- 
ch oH, ür. Ariſtot. Poet. c. 19, The 
Solution is evident from the Diviſion here eſtabliſhed, 
the Grammatical Form being in both caſes the ſame. 

(e) The Species of Modes in great meaſure depend 
on the Species of Sentences, I. ke dtoics increaſed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Prripatrtics. Be- 
Tides thoſe mentioned in Chapter wn Note (Y) they had 


1 ; 
4 5 : ; man, 
| 1 
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As therefore all theſe ſeveral Modes C. VIII. 
have their foundation i in nature, ſo have e 


certain 


| many more, as may be ſeen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66. The Peri- 


e (and it ſeems too with reaſon) conſidered all 
theſe additional Sentences as included within thoſe, 
which they themſelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the V ocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſertive. 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aſſertive, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 

_ EiJog xhνjꝭᷣ , but the Stoics more properly mgoraye- 
etui) was nothing more than the Form of addreſs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourſelves one to another. As therefore it ſeldom 


included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 


to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethius, the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin, have illu- 
ſtrated the Species of Sentences from Homer and H ih 


after the following manner. 
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C. VIII. certain marks or ſigns of them been! intro- 
—— duced into languages, that we may be 


f „ . enabled f 
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[ | Boethius's Account is as follows. Perfeftarum vero 
| HR OE "Or ationum partes quinque ſunt : DEPRECATIVA, ut, 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus fi flecteris ulli, 
Da diend: auxilium, 2 555 argue Dc o omina firma. 


IMPERATIVA, t, E 
VDiuade age, Nate, voca 2 & labere penis = 


INTERROGATIVA, ut, 5 
55 mihi, Dameta, cujum peeus Pon — 
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1 Vocarrva, ut, 
TH O! Pater, O! hominum rerumpue eterna pots Par. 


| Fun ria in qud ; Veritas vel Fal 17 105 invenitur, ub : 
Principia arboribus varia gſt natura creandis. 
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enabled by our diſcourſe to ſignify them, C. VIII. 


one to another. And hence thoſe various — 


Mopké or Moops, of which we find in 


common Grammars ſo prolix a detail, and 


which are in fact no more than ſo many . 


* [iteral Forms, intended to expreſs theſe 


Oo natural Diſtinctions i (4). „ 
ar 


Ii M len the ſame Sentences may be found, a as - 
lows. THE PRECATIVE, 


—Univerſal Lord! be bounteous fill 
To give us only Grd —— . 


Tux IMPERATIVE, 


65 then, Thou mightioh, in * Pather $ might, = 


5 Tur INTERROGATIVE) 


V hence, and what art thou, exccrable Shape ? 3 


Tur Vecnrivs, 9 


Adam, earths ballrw'd Mold, 
Of God inſpir . | | 


Tur ASSERTIVE or ENUNCIATIVE, 


De conquer'd alſo and enflav'd by war 
_ Shah with their freedom lo oft all virtue l 1. ; 


(d) The Greek Language, wich is of al the walk ; 


. ag complete, expreſſes theſe kveral Modes, 2 
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HE RME s. 


ALL theſe Mopes have this in com- 


—— mon, that they exhibit ſome Oy" or other 


Q 


— — == . 
— = 


the 


* 


— 


and al diftinAions « of Time kewl by an 1 adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Theſe 
Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of the 

Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the moſt part 
either in multiplying or diminiſhing the number of Sylla- 
bles, or elſe in lengthening or ſhortening their reſpective 
_ Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 


marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin, 


which is but a Species of Gre ſomewhat debaſed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thoſe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
| nents and Paſſives it is ſo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourſe to the Auxiliar, ſum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have ſtill fewer of thoſe Variations, have | 
been neceſſitated all of them to aſſume two Auxiliars 
at leaſt, that is to ſay, thoſe which expreſs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and Am. As to the Engliſh 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this reſpect, as to admit no 
* ariation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to expreſs an Aoriſt of the Paſt. Thus from 
Mrite cometh IWrote ; from Give, Gave; from Speat, 
Spake, &. Hence to expreſs I ime, and Modes, we 


are compelled to employ no leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, 
viz. Do, Am, Hawe, Shall, Will, May, and Can; which 
we uſe ſometimes ſingly, as when we fay, I am writ- 

| ing; | 


_ 
1 
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as follows. 


TRE REOGUISITIVE and IN ER ROG A- 
TIVRE Mopss are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas 
| theſe laſt ſeldom call for a acts to the 
wo former it 1s akvays neceſſary. 


IF we compare THE REQUISITIVE 
Mop with THE INTERROGATIVE, We 
| ſhall find theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed, and 
that not only in the Return, but i in other 

i Peculiarities. 


8 
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the 800 K and its AFFECTIONS. | Their 0. VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diſtinctions are in Part, ö 


2 


ing, I have written; ſometimes two together, as, I 
haue been writing, I ſhould have written; ſometimes no 
leſs than three, as I might have been loſt, he could have 
been preſerved. But for theſe, and all other ſpecula- 


tions, relative to the Genius of the Engl: iſh Language, 


| we refer the reader, who wiſhes for the moſt authen- 
tic information, to that excellent T reatiſe of the learned 
Dr. Lowth, intitled, A for Intreduflion t E e 


: Grammar, 5 
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* C. vIlIl. The Return to the Requiſitive is ſome- 
x ines made in Words, ſometimes in Deeds, 
To the requeſt of Dido to Enea— 


— prima dic, boſpes, origine nobis 


Tru dias Dandum—— 


the proper Return was in Wards, that is, 


Wi. in an hiſtorical Narrative. To the Requeſt 


of the unfortunate Chief — ate obolum 
Beli ſario the proper Return was in a 


fer, and which are always actually or 


3 | by implication ſome de Anitivt aſſertive : 
J. Sentence. Take Examples. Whoſe Verſes 
are theſe the Return is a Sentence 
＋ beſe are V. erſes of Homer. Was Brutus 
br. 2 worth Man?—the Return is a Sen- 


tence Brutus was a worthy Man. 


Axp hence (if we may be per- 
mitted to digreſs) we may perceive 


Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with reſpect to the Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is neceſſarily made in Words alone, 1 in 


Words, which are called a Reſponſe or An- 


the 
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"Row. 


(e) He 8y TeOXELEvN d eic cis, THY - 
fin ααντννναά τνẽðꝗ¼L o ενννννα, lebisara Ts Xo 
ofa ved hagubuge O08 rig XATHOUTEWS, 
rogge tis T6 s opirien. The Indicative Made, 
of which we ſpeak, by laying aſide that Aſſertion, which by 
its nature it implies, quits the name of Indicative—when it 
reaſſumes the Aſſertion, it returns again to its proper Cha- 
rafter. Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. Theodore Gaza 
| 8 the lame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. % 


[i 


( f ) It may he ed of the InTERROGATIVE, 
that as often as the Interrogation is ſimple and definite, 
the 8 may be made 1} in almoſt the 28 W : 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C. VIII. 
with the Indicative, in which laſt its Re- — 
ſponſe or Return is moſtly made. So near 5 

indeed is this Affinity, that i in theſe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 5 
Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abſence of ſome ſmall particle, or by ſome 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or ſometimes only by a change in 
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Bur to return to our compariſon be- 


— tween the ee Mode and the Re- 


gu 99 tive. 


Tux 


| by converting 1 into a a ſentence ndr or nega- 5 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 


15 For example —4r e theſe Verſes of Homer? — Reſpo nſe— 


Theſe Verſes are of Homer. Are thoſe Verſes of Virgil? 
 —Reſponſe—Thoſe are not Verſes of Virgil. And here 

the Artiſts of Language, for the fake of brevity and 

_ diſpatch, have provided two Particles, to repreſent all 
ſuch Reſponſes; VES, for all the afkrmative ; „ No, for 
all the negative. = 


But when the Tater rigatine is complex, as when we 


ſay— Are theſe Vene of Homer, or of Virgil ?—much 


more, when it is 2ndefinite, as when we fay in general 


I poſe are theſe Verſes *--we eannot then reſpond 


after the manner above mentioned. The Reaſon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anſwered by a ſimple Leg, 
or a ſimple N, except only thoſe, which are themſelyes 
ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible anſwers to admit only one, 
Nou the leaſt complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anſwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reaſon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not conſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; each of which 
may be ſeparately affirmed and ſeparately denied. For 


inſtance 
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Tux InTERROGATIVE (in the lan- C. VIII. 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perſons 3 


e theſe Verſes Homer' 8, or Virgil! * ti ) 5 
They are Homer's—(2.) They are not Homer —(3.) 
They are VirgiPs—(4.) They are not Virgil we may _ 
add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go {till farther ; for theſe may be anſwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 
ſtance l hoſe are theſe Verſes ? We may anſwer affir- 

matively—T hey are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They ; 
are Ovid's, &c,—or negatively—They « are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and fo on = 
either way, to infinity. How then ſhould we learn from 
a ſingle 77s, or a ſingle M, which particular is meant 
among infinite Poſſibles? Theſe therefore are Inter- 
rogations which muſt be always anſwered by a Sentence. 
Yet even here Cuſtom has conſulted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anſwer only the ſingle eſſential charafer= 
i nic Word, and retrenching by an Ellipſis all the reſt, 
which reſt the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf. 
Thus when we are aſked—How many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle we anſwer in the ſhort mo- 
noſyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipſis, the _ 
anſwer would have been—Two re angle 1 the an- - 
ples & a . 
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HERMES. 


©. VIII. of 105 Numbers, The RequisiTive 


— or IMPERATIVE has no firſt Perſon of 
the /ngular, and that from this plain 
reaſon, that it is equally abſurd in Modes 
for a perſon to requeſt or give commands 

0 himſelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 

5 eee to become the Je 7 his own. 

adare, 2 


A GAIN, we may interrogate as fo all. 


Times, both Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 
Who was Founder of Rome? Mo 1s 
King of China? Who WILL DIsCoveR 
the Longitude ?- But Intreating and Com- 
manding (which are the eſſence of the 


| | Re- | 


The Antients diſtinguiſhed theſe two Species of In- 


terrogation by different names. The ſimple they called 


"Eewrnua, Interrogatio; the complex, wvopa, Percon- 


tatio. Ammonius calls the firſt of theſe Eębrncis dia- 
 Arxſixn; the other, 'Epwrnois wvopariuy. See Am. 


in Lib, de Interpr. p. 160. Ding. Laert. VII. 66. 
_ 2847 IX. TT. ir ed 


1 Þ ' Sup, p. 7078. 
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Book THE Finer. 


what 


(g) Apollenius's Account of the Future, implied in 
Emi yop 4 75 
ales N. fan yeyoreow 1 PO NTAE ITE: 1 0: pan 5 


all oh apps is worth obſerving... 


8 N Un ye οννσοα, frirndeid rnra 92 7 Ora tis 
10 toeo0a, ME AAONTO S #&. A Commany 1 
has reſpe to theſe things which either are not doing, or 
| have not yet been done. But thiſe things, which being nut 
now doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 
: aptitude to exiſt hereafter, may be properly ſaid to apper= 
tain to THE FUTURE, De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36. Soon 
before this he ſays—' AmTavra T% recen nenivav 25 


| 22 1 7 pErAovrog dr aheoiv—yrc0v yep & iow 281 
70, 0 TTPANNOKTONHEAL TIMAEON, 
10, TIMHOHEETAI, XAT ThY Xeovs Evo mn 
as dmnaugos, x To wiv mporaxI ty, 76 
ogirixcy, All IMPERATIVES have a diſpoſition within 
them, which reſpefts THE FUTURE—with regard there- 
fore to TIME, it is the ſame thing to ſay, LET HIM, 
THAT KILLS A T'YRANT, BE HONOURED, or, HF, 
THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the dif- 
ference being only in the Mode, in as much as one is IM- 
 PERATIVE, the other INDICATIVE or Declarative, 
Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Priſcian ſeems to al- 
low Imperatives a ſhare of Preſent Time, as well as 
Future. But if we attend, we ſhall find his Preſent to 
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Requiſitive Mode) have a neceſſary re- C. VIII. 
ſpect to the Future 60 . For indeed ö 
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156 HERMES. 
C. VIII. what have they to do with the preſent or 


18 — the paſt, the natures of which are immu- 4 
: Fi Table and neceſfary ! ? „ 


1 


be nothing elſe than an immediate Future, as oppoſed to 
a more diſtant one. mperativus vero Prefens & Futu- 


FP rum [Tempus] natural: quadam neceſſitate videtur poſſe 
1 | accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, que vel in preſent: ſta- 
TE tim volumus fieri ſine aliqud WAR vel in futuro. Lib. 
YE p. 806. 
1 | Ie. is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit cer- 


tain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the Perfectum, 
and of the two Aoriſts. But then theſe Tenſes, when 
ſo applied, either totally loſe their temporary Character, 

or elſe are uſed to infinuate ſuch a Speed of execution, 
that the deed ſhould be (as it were) done, in the very 


1 inſtant when commanded. The ſame difference ſeems 
1 5 odo ſubſiſt between our Engliſh Imperative, BE cons, 
1 and thoſe others of, Go, or BE GOING. The firſt (if 
* | | we pleaſe) may be ſtiled the Imperative of the Perfectum, 
1 as calling in the very inſtant for the completion of our 
5 | Commands : the others may be ſtiled Imperatives of the 
4 | 1 8 Future, as allowing a reaſonable time to begin firſt, and | 
. th afterward, 
i 


It is thus e in the Chapter firſt cites, Sdn: 
guiſhes between oxanlerw Tas GD, Go to digging 


the Vi inen, and cxaaru To h Aug, Get the Vines 
| | die. 
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IT is from this connection of Futurity C. VIII. 
with Commands, that the Future Indica. wa 
true is ſometimes uſed for the Imperative, 

and that to ſay to any one, You $HALTL 
Do THIS, has often the ſame force with 
the Imperative, Do Tris. So in the 
Decalogue—THou $HALT NOT KILL 
—THou SHALT Nor BEAR FALSE 
Bn | WITNESS | 
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3 dug. The firſt is ſpoken (as he calls it) #5 waparaciv, 
by way of Extenſion, or allowance of Time for the work ; 
the ſecond, tis TUVTEAEIWT UW, with a view to immediate : 
Completion... And in another place, explaining the dif- 
| ference between the ſame Tenn, Tudiunſe and Tua er, 
be ſays of the laſt, 2 Never TO un Yevopeevoy DPIF@TOE, 9 
c 2 To YIVGjaevoy &y TO PKTHOES ETAYopeve, that 
it not only commands ſomething, which has not been yet done, 
but forbids a fo that, which is now doing in an Extenſion, 
that is to ſay, in a flow and lengthened progreſs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haſten him, it would be wrong to ſay in Greek, 
TPAE, WRITE (for that he is now, and has been 
ling doing) but FPAYON, GET YoUR WRITING | 
' DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See poll, L. III. c. 24. 
See alſo Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Grac. & Lat. 4 680. 
2 dit, Varior. Latini non eftumavermwit, Ke. 5 
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HERMES. 


C. VIII. wirTness—which denote. {oe know) 
the ſtricteſt and moſt authoritative Com- 


mands. 


As to the PoTENTIAL Mobs, it is 


diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its ab- 
ordinate or ſubjunive Nature. It is alſo | 
f farther diſtinguiſhed from the Reus zitivfe 
and Interrogative, by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak Aſertion, and fo becom- 
ing in ſome degree ſuſceptible of Truth 
and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid po- 
tentially, This may be, or, This might 
bave been, we may remark without ab- 
ſurdity, If is true, or It is falſe, But if it 
= be ſaid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 
wen, or, Can this be done ? meaning, 70 
 fquare the Circle, we cannot fay in either 
©." onle, If 55 true or it is falſe, though the 
Command and the Queſtion are about 
things impoſſible. Vet {till the Potential 
does not aſpire to the Indicative, becauſe 


it implies but a dubious and conjectural 
9 TOES. Aſſertion, 
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Aſſertion, whereas that of the Indicative C. VIII. 
15 abſolute, and without reſerve, 5 — 
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TuIsG therefore (the InDicarive + 
mean) i is the Mode, which, as in all Gram- 
mars it is the firſt in order, ſo is truly 
| firſt both in dignity and uſe. It is this, 

which publiſhes our ſublimeſt percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureſt Energies, ſuperior to the Imper- 
fection of deſires and wants; which in- 
cludes the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteſt diſtinctions; which, in its various 
Peaſt Tenſes, is employed by Hiſtory, to 
preſerve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is uſed by 
ä Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wiſe 1 
Foreſight, to inſtruct and forewarn us, as 
to that Which is coming; but above all 
in its Preſent Tenſe ſerves Philoſophy 
and the Sciences, by juſt Demonſtra- 
tions to eſtabliſh neceſſary T. ruth; THAT 
TRV TH, which from its nature only ex- 
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160 HE RME s. 


© vin. 52 in ; the Preſent ; which knows no di- 


ſtinctions either of Paſt or of Future, 
but is "uy where and always Ly 
; one (H). 1 8 
Tunovcn 


— — 


| (+) See the quotation, Note (e) Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus, DRus EST, non cum dicimus nune 


| gfe, ſecs &c. 


Boethius, author of the baden chore quoted, was L 
by birth a Roman of the firſt quality; by religion, a 
Chriſtian ; and by phileſophy, a Platonic and Peripate- 
tic; which two Sects, as they ſprang from the ſame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the ſame Perſons, ſuch as Themiſtius, Por- 
 phyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Sets of Philoſophy, that lay greater Streſs on the 
diſtinction between things exiſting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (ſince it is theſe that 
Boethius here follows) mw be uy; underſtood from 
| the following Sketch. | 


„ Tux THINGS, THAT EXIST IN Time, are 
c thoſe whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure. But if their 
« Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, then there 
c may be aſſumed a Time greater than the Exiſtence _ 
of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a 


© number greater than hs greateſt multitude, that is 


IM capable 


Book Tur FirsT. 


”— 


1  . 


=. 


« ſtate. 


« Exifteuce doth not ſurpaſs. To which we may add, 


( that they feel none of its effects, being no way obnoxious 50 
1 either to damage or diſſolution. 


« To inſtance i in examples of cher kind of Being. 


„There are ſuch things at this inſtant, as Stonehenge 
and the Pyramids, It is likewile true at this inftant, 


that the Diameter of the ſquare is commenſurable 
* with 115 ele. What chen {hall we ſay Was there 


M % 


« capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
« things temporary have their Exiſtence, as it were /- 
'« mited by Time; that they are confined within it, as 
« within ſome your; and that in ſome degree or other 
« they all ſubmit to its power, according to thoſe com- : 
„mon Phraſes, that Time is a deftroyer 3 that things 
e decay through Time; that men forget in Time, and l ge -. 
their abilities, and ſeldom that they improve, or grow 5 
« young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time al. 
& ways attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
« tion is 10 put ſomething, which now is, out of that ſlate, 
in which it now 15 and 9 far therefore to deltroy chat : 


« The reverſe of all this holds with TH INS THAT 
« EXIST ETERNALLY. Theſe exiſt not in Time, be- 
«cauſe Time is fo far from being able to meaſure their 
« Exiſtence, that no Time can be aſſumed, wich their 
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TarRoOVGH all the above Modes, with C. VIII. 
their reſpective 88 the Verb being — | 
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162 5 E R M 2 8. 
C. VIII. conſidered as denoting an OY 
has always reference to ſome Perſon, or 
|  SupsTANCE. Thus if we fay, Went, or, 
Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 

we muſt add a Perſon or Sobllance; bs 

make the Sentence complete. Cicero 

| een Cæſar might have gone; whither 
j - goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor] But 
— we, Ihers | is a Mode or Form, under which 
1 „ Verbs ſometimes appear, where they have 
; no reference at all to Perſons or Sub- 
* ſtances. For example Jo eat is pleaſunt; 


— q 2 — 

3 1 * 
— — — — — — — — 
o 


OR 


«ever a Time, when it was not incommenſurable, as 
7 . « jt is certain there was a Lime, when there was no 
SStonchenge, or Pyramids ? or is it datly growing leſs 
x | "66 ncommenſurable, as we are aſſured of Decays in both 
q | c thoſe maſly Structures? From theſe unchangeable 
Truths, we may paſs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever per- 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, Sc. 
See Nat. Auſe. L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6,7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. 
'The following Paſſage may deſerve Attention. 
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Ted vag Nod 6 AU veety ariqurey, 3 An v0. 6 d N aotoun, 8 
vos. GN % ov um , a pan ce ονε aura To vos 
del, % A Viv, „ An ANNOTE ENAGs Woe Ein ay ETENSAT0;, 3 

F var de oy Wavra, & ä. Max. Tyr. Diſſ. XVII. p. 201. 
1 „ Ed. Lond. e 


Boox Taz FIA Tr. 1563 
ut to faſt i is whole eſome, Here the Verbs, To C. VIII. 
eat, and, To fat, ſtand alone by then 
: ſelves, nor is it requiſite or even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perſon or Subſtance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, INFINITIVES. 
Sanctius has given them the name of In 
perſonals ; and the Greeks that of Arapeh- — 
| Qara, from the ſame reaſon of their not 
di ee either Perſon e or Number. 
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Tursr Inr1xIT1VEs go farther. They . 
not only lay afide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alſo aſſume that of S/. 
tives, and as ſuch themſelves become di- 
ſtinguiſhed with their ſeveral A:tributes. 
Thus in the inſtance above, Pleaſant i is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, To 
Kat; Whole eſeme the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faſt. Examples in Greex 
and Latin of like Kind are innumerable, 5 


Dulce & decorum of pro fatria MORI. 


SCIRE tuum nihil eſt— 35 
5 NM 2 „ 


5 

; 164 es E R M E S. 

* C. VIII. 'Ov rare 7 Evo, ann dur pi 
1 e Scrveſy (1). 

i Tus Has | in their grammatical inqui- 

| : ries bad this [nfinitive in ſuch eſteem, that 
1 . 

| * 
al 2 

3 (0% It is from the INFINITIVE thus participating the 
| | nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beft Gram- 


marians have called it ſometimes 'Ovopas pnparizon, 
A VERBAL Noun - ſometimes "Ovouu prjectog, THE 
f VRI's Noun. The Reaſon of this Appellation is in 
* Greek more evident, from its taking the prepoſitive Ar- 
ticle before it in all caſes; T6 Yeapeiv, TE Yeapev, 


| To Y, pu. The ſame conſtruction is not unknows 
I in Englyb. a TD 
| Thus Spencer, 
4 5 For not to Ke be en ar ipt i in 1 Lathe Jake. 8 5 | 
| | (uud fave the Son of Thetis FROM TO DIE— 
4 . xd 72 Daviiv. In like manner we fay, He did it, t 
BY be rich, where we mult ſupply by an Ellipſis the Prepo- 
1 |  fition, FoR. He did it, for to be rich, the ſame as it 
1 1 we had ſaid, He did it for gain — ivexa TE TA8TEY, 
4 | | EVEN T8 pda in French, pour Senricher, Even 
9 when we ſpeak ſuch Sentences, as the following, 1 
= chaiſe ro PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than TO BE RICH, 
= N T0 $12.0T6ÞE7v Bgrouar, rte To HM, the Infini- 
A | | | | tives are in nature as much Accuſatives, as if we were 
| 5 | to ſay, { coije PHILOSOPHY Tater than RICHES, TH 
1 - : 3 
| 
1 
f ; 


Book Thar FIRST. 


denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 


ſoning was, they confidered the true ver- 

| bal character to be contained /imple and 
Thus the 
Infinitives, egia rem, Ambulare, To walk, 
mean //mply that energy, and nothing more. 


unmixed in the Infinitive only. 


The other Modes, beſides exprefling this 
energy, , ſuperadd certain Aſfections, which 


| reſpe@ perſons and circumſtances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not ſimply 70 


® walk, but mean, I walk, and, Walk T, hou. 


M4 - And 


they held this alone to be the genuine C. VIII. 
PHMA or VERB, a name, which they — 


enevoplay dH, 3 Imep Tov Ire; Thus too . 
Priſcian, ſpeaking of Infinitives—CURRERE enim gt 
| Cunsus; & SCRIBERE, OCRIPTURA; & LEGERE, 955 
Lecrio. Jtaque frequenter & Nominibus achunguntur, 


& alits caſualibus, more Nominum 3 ut Perſius, 


Sed pulrrum eff digit nonſtrari, & dicier, bie of 


And ſoon after Cum enim dico, Bonum EST _LF- 
GERFE, nibil aliud ff ni fico, niſi, Box A EST LECT10., 
L. XVIII. p. 1130. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 8. Gaza” 
Gram. L. IV. Ts 0 a raf it paris, %% 461 bla 5 
g v. r. Js | | 12 | 95 
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C.VIII. And hence they are all of them efolrable 


EY into the Infinitiwe, as their Prototype, toge- 
ther with /ome ſentence or word, expreſſive 
of their proper Character. Ambulo, I walk ; 
this is, Indico me ambulare, I declare myſel, ” 

to wal. Ambula, Walk Thou; that is, Impero 
te ambulare, I command thee to walk ; and 
ſo with the Modes of every other ſpecies. 
Take away therefore the Aſertion, the 
Command, or whatever elie gives a Cha- 
racter to any one of theſe Modes, and 
there remains nothing more than THE 


MERE INFINITIVE, which (as Priſcian 


ſays) fon Recall ipfam nl an continet ; 
2 Verbum * 


"Tux. 


(4) See Aeli. * Hh; 23: Kabias Wav  Tapny- 


Alo 476 Tivo; x. r. A. See alſo Gaza, in the note 


before. Igitur a Onſtrubtione quogue V im rei Verborum 


(id eft, Nominis, quod fignificat ipſam rem) habere INF1- 
NITIVUM poſſumes dignoſcere ; res autem in Perſonas di- 
ſtributa facit alios verbi motus.—ſ/zaque omnes modi in 
Hunc, id eft, Infinitivum, tranſumuntur ſive reſolvuntur. 


Pre. L. XVIII. p. 1131. From theſe Principles | 


 Abollonius calls the Infinitive Tie. een and 5 = 


Pri Jon, . erbum generale. 
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Tur application of this Infinitiv 6 
neh fingular. It naturally coaleſces 


with all thoſe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 


| dence, Dejire, or Volition of the Soul, but 
not readily with others. Thus it is ſenſe 
as well as ſyntax, to ſay Genoa Lv, Cu- 
pio divere, I deſire to live; but not to ſay 
Fobio x, Edo vivere, or even in Eng- 
liſh, I eat to live, unleſs by an Ellipſis, 
inſtead of I cat for to live; as we ſay 
dena 76 Liv, or pour vivre. The rea- 
| fon is, that though different Actions may 
_ unite in the ſame Subject, and therefore 
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be coupled together (as when we ſay, He 


walked and diſcourſed) yet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate and di- 
ſtint. But it is not ſo with reſpe& to 
 Vilitions, and Actions. Here the coaleſ- 


cence is often ſo intimate, that the Voli- 


lion is unintelligible, till , Action be 
expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Deſidero ] dejire, 
I am willing, I want What? — The ſen- 


tences, we ſee, are defective and imperfect. 
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N VIII. We muſt help them then by Infinitives, 


— which expreſs the proper Actions to which 
they tend. Cupio legere, Volo diſcere, De- 
 federo videre, T defire to read, J am willing 

to live, I want to ſee. Thus is the whole 

3 rendered complete, as well i in ſentiment, i 

as in yntar (1). 5 


: Ax p ſo much for Mopxs, and their ſe- 
veral SPECIES. We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moſt 
eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceſſary 
truth, and every demonſtrative ſyllogiſm 
| (which laſt is no more than a combina- 
tion of ſuch truths) muſt always be ex- 
preſt under poſitive aſſertions, and as po- 


Ks 


—__ — p 


0 ) Nie e calls theſe - Yah which REN pre- 
cede Infinitives, Tera Voluntativa; they are called in | 

_ Greek TTpooigering. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly ſee Apolhnius, L. III. c. 13. where this 

whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 
alſo Macrobius de Diff. Verb, Gr. & Lat. p. 685, Ed. 
7 | E 


Ae omne anartupuroy cuicungue Verbs, & . 
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ſitive aſſertions only belong to the Gels: C. VIIL 
cative, we may denominate it for that rea- —ͤ— 


ſon the Mops or Science (m). Again, 
as the Potential is only converſant about 
Contingents, of which we cannot ſay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, THE Mop or Cox- 
 JECTURE. Again, as thoſe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muſt alk. 
| of thoſe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients $5, 
hence we may call the Zaren, THE. 5 


Mops oF * PROFICIENCY. 


Inter cans leges, & PERCONTABERE 


doctos, 


Qu ratione queas traducere Jeniter ævum, : 


Vid pure tranquillet, Se. Hor. 


5 Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt ex- : 
1 cellent uſe of the Regu . tive Mode is le- 
Piſative : 


* 3 25 a * 9 ” N — 22 


(m) Ob nobilitatem præivit InDICATIVUS, ſolus Me- 


dus aptus Scientits, ſolus Pater Peritatis. Scal. & C auf, 
I. Lat. 6. 116. 
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eg tf gillative command, we may ſtile it for this 
SE Yo reaſon Tat Mope of LEGISLATURE. Ad | 
1 Dives adeunto caſto, ſays Cicero in the cha- 
* racter of a Roman law-giver ; Be it there- 5 
1 ere enacted, ſay the laws of England; and 
| 


in the ſame Mode ſpeak the laws of every : 
other nation, It is alſo in this Mod? 
that the geometrician, with the authority 
of a legiſlator, orders lines to be biſect- 


. ed, and circles deſcribed, as preparatives 
to that ſcience, which he 18 Won to eſta- 


„ 


3 Turns are other ſuppoſed affections of 


| pro Verbs, ſuch as Number and Perſon. But 
= theſe ſurely cannot be called a part of: 
4 . their eſſence, nor indeed are they the 
| 4 eſſence of any other Attribute, being in 

: fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 

| of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 


ſaid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which reſpect the Number and 
Perſon of every Subſtantive, that we may 
1 „ know 


- 2 N ” 
7 = * . C : by 9 
2 _ 2 1 . * 2 5 . 2 — 
2 1 * 2 . * — — 4 
> 2 2 * — 
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know with more preciſion, i in a complex C.VHI,- 
ſentence, each particular ſubſtance, with — 

its attendant verbal Attributes. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Sex, with reſpect to Ad- 
N jectives. = hey have terminations which 
vary, as they reſpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho' SubPances paſt diſpute are alone 
; ſuſceptible of ſex (). We therefore paſs 
cover theſe matters, and all of like kind, 
0 


—— 


"Tab: It is nb extraordinary, that ſo acute and . 
rational a Grammarian as Santi, ſhould juſtly deny 
| Genders, or the diſtinction of Sex to Adjectives, and yet 
make Perſons appertain, not to Sub/tantives, but to Verbs. 

His commentator Perizonius is much more conſiſtent, 

who ſays At vero ſi rem rette conſide res, ipſis Nominibus 
& Pronomintbus vel maxim, imo unicè ingſt ipſa Perſona; 
Verba ſe habent in Perſonarum ratione ad Nomina plans 
f ſccuti Adjectiva in ratione Generum ad Sulſtantiva, quibus 
folis autor (Sanctius ſcil. L. I. c. 7.) & rea Genus ad- 7 
 feribit, exclufis Aljectiuis. San. Minerv. L. I. c. 12. 
There is indeed an exact Analogy between the Acci- 
dents of Sex and Perſon. There are but two Sexes, that 
is to fay, the Male and the Female ; and but two Per- 
fins (or Characters eſſential to diſcourks) that is to ſay, 
the Speaker, and the Party addreſſed. The third Sex 


and third Perſon are improperly fo called, Being in fact | 
but Negations of the other two. 
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4 
: C. VIII. as being rather among the elegancies, than 
| WY the eſſentials (o) of language, which eſ- 
1 ſentials are the ſubject of our preſent in- 
| quiry. 'The principal of theſe now re- 
1 mamaining 18 THE DIFFERENCE OF VERBS, 
AS TO THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, Which 
| we endeavour to explain in the following 
| Gs 8 


_— — 


I 


£7750 


(o) Whoever would ſee more upon a ſubject of im- 


N pPortance, referred to in many parts of this treatiſe, and 

3 particularly in note (/) of this chapter, may conſult 

Ti Letters concerning Mind, an Octavo Volume publiſhed 

i : RT 1750, the Author Mr. John Petvin, Vicar of Ilſingtom | 
8 | in Devon, a perſon who, though from his retired fitua- - 


tion little known, was deeply ſkilled in the Philoſophy 
both of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than 
this, was valued by all that knew him for his virtue and 
3 Worth. „ 
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CHAP, IX. 


Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
other remaining Properties. 


LL Verbs, that are tridly ſo called, Ch.IX. 
denote (2) Energies. Now as all 
rats are Attributes, they have reference 
of courſe to certain energizing Subſtances; 
Thus it is impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch 
Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, &c. 5 
if there were not ſuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. F arther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceſſarily converſant about ſoine 
Subject. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 
loves -e mult needs ſupply loves Cato, 


Caſſius, 


——_—. 


— ww — : * 


(a) We uſe this word EN ER Ov, rather than Motion, 
from its more comprehenſive meaning; it being a ſort 
of Genus, which includes within it both Motion and its 
Privation. Sce before, p. 94, 9 5 
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Ch. IX. 2 Jus, Portia, or ſome one. The Sword 
wr—_ wounds—i. e. wounds Hector, Sarpedon, 


Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 


two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 
active, and a Subject which is paſſive. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
ſentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a VERB 
AcTIVE.— Thus we ſay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paſ- 
ſive Subject be principal, it follows the 


character of this too, and then becomes 


what we call a VIRB PassIvE.—Thus 
we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that the /ame Road be- 
| tween the ſummit and foot of the ſame 
mountain, with reſpect to the ſummit is 
Aſcent, with reſpect to the foot is Deſcent, 
Since then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 
gi zer or a paſſive Subject; hence the Rea- 
ſon why every Verb, whether active or 
Paſſive, has in language a neceſſary re- 


6 | ference 
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ference to ſome Noun for its Nominative Ch. IX. 
URI) n 

Hour to proceed ſtill farther from what 
has been already obſerved. Brutus loved . 
Portia, —Here Brutus is the Energizer; 
loved, the Energy; and Portia, the Sub- 

ject, But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Caſius, or the Roman Re- 
public; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among theſe infi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved himſelf, flew himſelf, &c. 
in ſuch Caſe the Energy hath to the ſame _ 
being a double Relation, both active and | 
| paſſive, And this it is which gave riſe 
os among 


Q — 


— 2 _ 


(*) The doctrine of Imperſonal Verbs has been juſtly 
rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See San&. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. 1. L. IV. 
c. 3. Priſcian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apoll. L. III. ſub fin. 
In which places the reader will fee a proper Nominative 
ſupplied to all Verbs of this ſuppoſed Character, 
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Ch. IX. among the Greeks to that ſpecies of Verbs, 
3 called VERBS MIDDLE (c), and ſuch was 


their true and original uſe, however in 
many inſtances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ſtill retains its active Form, and 
the paſſive Subject {ſe or himſelf} is ex- 


preſied like other accuſatives. 


AG AIN, in ſome Verbs it happens that 

the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never paſſes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we fay, 
Cæſar walketh, Cæſar ſitteth, it is impoſſi- 


Tran Y 88 1 7 3 
(c) Ta yop nnngpiura NtανSUοỹ,⁵ u, CUE = 


Twouw avedit aro ty j 39 nr,  drahioews, 
The Verbs, called Verbs middle, admit a Coincidence of the 
active and paſſrve Charafter. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would ſee this whole Doctrine concerning the pow- 
er of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may conſult a ſmall 
Treatiſe of that able Critic Kufter, entitled, De vero 
Uſu Verborum Mediorum, A neat edition of this ſcarce : 
piece has been lately publiſhed, 
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be the Energy ſhould paſs out (as in the Ch. IX. 


caſe of thoſe Verbs called by the Gran 
marians VERBS TRANSITIVE) becauſe 
both the Energizer and the Paſſive Sus 

ject are united in the ſame Perſon, For 

what is the cauſe of this walking or fit- 

ting ?--It is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Ceſar. And what is the 


Subject, made ſo to move or to fit ?. 


It is the Body and Limbs belonging alſo to 

the ſame Cæſar. It is this then forms that 

| ſpecies of Verbs, which grammarians have 
thought fit to call Verss NEU TIR, as if 

indeed they were void both of Action and 
Padſſion, when perhaps (like Verbs middle) 

they may be rather ſaid t imply both, Not 

however to diſpute about names, as theſe 

Neuters i their Energizer always diſcover 
their ßpaſive Subject (c), which other 

3 Verbs 5 


(e) This Character of Neuters the Greeks very hap- | 


pily expreſs by the Terms, Aurora bela and Idi t 
which Priſcian renders, que ex ſe in ſcipſd fit intrinſecus ES 
Paſo. L. VII. 790. e Ars apud 8 p. 20 957. 
N It 
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Ch. IX. Verbs cannot, their paſſive Subjects being 
e infinite; hence the reaſon why it is as ſu- 

perfluous in theſe Neuters to have the 

Subject expreſſed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 

ceſlary, and cannot be omitted. And thus 

it is that we are taught in common gram- 


1 | | mars 
. It may be here obſerved, that even thoſe Verbs, called 
9 | Actives, can upon occaſion lay aſide their tranſitive cha- 
0 racter; that is to ſay, can drop their ſubſequent Accu- 
# * | ſative, and affume the Form of Neuters, ſo as to ſtand by 


themſelves. This happens, when the Diſcourſe reſpects _ 
the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 8 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we fay, 2 
o &v0%YIVLTHEW Zrog, This Man knows not how to read, 
ſpeaking only of the Energy, in which we ſuppoſe him | 
| deficient. Had the Diſcourſe been upon the Subjects of A 
reading, we muſt have added them, 3% oidev AU 
v, TH Opa, He knows not how to read Homer, . 


or Virgt, or Cicero, CC, 


Thus Horace, 


Qui CUPIT- aut METUIT, juvat illum fic aur 
| | aut Yes, ng 
iN ] . 7 Ut Aan picfæ 22 


* ie that DESIR ES er FEARS (uot this thing in parti- | 
_— | | ular nor that, but 1 in general he Within whoſe bre:& 
: i | | theo 
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mars that Verbs AFrve require an Accu- Ch. IX. 


ſalive, while Neaters require none. 


Or the above ſpecies of Verbs, the 


| Middle carinot be called neceſſary, becauſe 


moſt languages have done without it. 
Tur SPECIES OP Verns therefore re- 
maining are the AcTive, the Passive 


and the NEUTER, © and thoſe feem eſſen- : 


tial to all languages whatever (4). w 
+ 00-4: T HERE 


theſe eo prevail) has the fone j joy n 4 Hui ſe or 


 Eflate, as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pictures. 80 
Uirſar in his celebrated Laconic Epiſtle of, VENI, VI- 


bi, VIci, where two Actives we fee fo! low one New 


ter in the ſame detached Form, as that Neuter itſelt. 
The Glory it ſcems was in the rapid Sequel of the H ver fs. 


Conqueſt came as quick, as he could come bimſelf, and 
iook about him. Mom he faw, and whom he conquer- 
ed, was not the thing, of which he boaſted. See Apoll. ü 


L. III. 85315 P · 27 79˙ 


(a) The Srolcs, i in their logical v view of Verbs, as 


making part in Propoſitions, coptidered the m under the 
tour following + Sorts. 
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Cb. IX. Turn remains a remark or two ) far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subject of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
e part of them denote Attributes of 

nx. 


= When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
"8 5 en Noun, made without farther help a perfect aſſertive 
ö Sentence, as Tn golvng TeommaTe, Socrates walketh , 
__—_ . then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the Power of a 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reaſon Kan- 
yopnuan, a Predicable ; or elſe, from its readineſs ovy- 
Exuveiv, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen- 
lence, they called it LvpaSorpuct, « a ' G-mcider. 


When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
| ſect aſſertive Sentence, yet could not aſſociate with ſuch 
4 1 Noun, but under ſome olige Caſe, as Toongc rei Aer 
© * : | UN, Socratem penitet : Such a Verb, from its new 
| 


2 
— 3. 
e 2 
» 


approach) to guſt Co-incidence, and Predication, they called 
| TzgaovuCaps or Hagena rpeknks. | 
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{ When a Verb, though regularly co- inciding wich A 
2 Noun in its Nominative, ail required, to complete the 
1 Sentiment, ſome other Noun under an oblique Caſe, as 
| : IIA T Qt Alwva, Plato loveth Dio, (where without 
| | Dio or ſome other, the Verb bverh would reft indefi:· 
| nite : ) 1 
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Energy and Motion. But there are ſome Ch. IX. 


which appear to denote nothing more, 


than a mere fimple Adjective, joined to an 


Aſſertion. Thus ige, in Greek, and 


Egualleth in Engl. f, mean nothing more 


„ than 


incider, or leſs than a Predicable, 


Laftly, when a Verb required tibo Met in . 


Caſes, to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 


ſay Ewxpare: Anxibiades A, Tædet me Vitee, or the 


like : Such Yew they called 177ov, or L. 7 c 
cobuaανr; or 1 Wapaxarhyopnua, ſomething leſs than 


an imperſect e or an rmpe1 fect Predicable. | 


Theſe were "the elke which they gare to 


Verbs, when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing of Propoſitions. As to the Name of PH MA, or 


VERB, they denied it to them all, giving it only to the 


Infinitive, as we have ſhewn already. See page 164. 


See alſo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. 


=” Syntaxi, L. I. .c-$;L; Wie 31. pF 279. c. 32. 


p. 295. Theod. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. 


From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs : 
Nawer ues Evubapals ; Verbs Alive, 1 Tlova 1 N c. 


bojualler 


die:) Such Verb, from this Defect, they called Fre. 
5 1 oVubaps, or 1 xaTnycenacry ſomething le 5 than a (4 | 
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Ch. IX. than ige et, is equal, So Albeo in Latin | 
is no more than albus ſum. 


— Campique ingentes offbus about. Virg, 


Tux ſame may be faid of Tumes.” Mons 
tumet, i. e. tumidus eſt, is tumid. To ex- 
preſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, we 
muſt have recourſe to the Inceptives. 


Fluctus uti primo cœpit cum ALBESCERE. 


Vento. | Virg. 


- Preta pont; 
Tncipiunt agitata TUMESCERE, vis. 


Turkrx are Verbs alſo to be found; | 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Ab/traf Nouns (ſuch as Whiteneſ: 
from White, (Toodneſs from Good} as allo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
 butive is converted into a Subſtantive z here 
the Subſtantive on the contrary is converted 
into an Attributive. Such are Kuvigew from 
KUSY, 70 . the Fwy * 4 Deg, or be 4 Cy- 
h | nig; 2 
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nic; Oamricey from D/urroy, fo Philip. Ch. IX. 
pige, or favour Philip ; Syllaturire from 
Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as _ 
 Sy/la did. Thus too the wiſe and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of counſel to himſelf 
—0p% 1h Arokaigapobfe, beware thou beeſt 
not BECM SAR D; as though he ſaid, Be- 
ware, that by being Emperor, thou 40% 105 : 
dwindle into A MERE CASAR (e). In 
| like manner one of our own nite Poe, 


'STERNHOLD binaf be Our- STERN= 


HOLDED. 


And long before him the facetious F alter, my 
ſpeaking of one Morgan, a ſanguinary Bi- 
ſhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, ſays 


of him, that be or- BONNER'D even 


Box NER himſelf *, 


Ax D ſo SEE for that Species of 
ATTRIBUTES, called VERBS IN run 
$T RICTEST Srxver. 


— 


() Mare. Antonin. L. VI. $ 30. 
* Church Hiſt. B. VIII. p. 21. 
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Ch. X. 74 


H E R M E Ss. 


ERK X. 


Concerning 20 % ther Attributives, 
Participles and Adjectives. 


HE nature of Verbs being under- 
| ſtood, that of PARTICIPLES is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreſſive of an Attribute of Time; and 


of an Aſſertion, Now if we take away 
the Aſſertion, and thus deſtroy the Verb, 
| there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time, which make the eſſence of a PAR- 


TICIPLE, Thus take away the Aſſer- 


tion from the Verb, TpiQe, Writeth, and 


there remains the Participle, TpxQuy, Weit- 


ang, which (without the Aſertion) denotes 
the ſame Attribute, and the ſame Time. 


After the ſame manner, by withdrawing 


the Aſſertion, we diſcover Tc dae in "Eypa- 
Je, Tad in Tozdz, for we chuſe to re- 


fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 


2 | — mo” 


1M 
-_ 


of the Paſſive. 


Grammarians controvert. 
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the moſt complete, as well in a this reſpeRt, CR. X. 


as in others. 


AND ſo much for PARTICIPLES (a). 


Tur 


( 00 The Latins are deſecive in this Article of par- 


WE ah 


The Engl. 2 688 lays down a 8000 rule ich | 
reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 


Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (ſuch as Loquens, Locutus, Locuturus) but none 
Their Actives ending ih O, have Parti- 
ciples of the Preſent and Future (ſuch as Scribens, and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paſt. On the contrary, 
their Paſtives have Participles of the Paſt (ſuch as Scrip- 
tus) but none of the Preſent or Future, unleſs we ad- 
mit ſuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 

| The want of theſe Partici- 

_ ples they ſupply by a Periphraſis—for yparbas they ſay, 
cum ſer TH /jet—for YEufopevcs, dum feribitur, &c. In | 
Engliſb we have ſometimes recourſe to the ſame Peri- 
phraſis; and ſometimes we avail ourſelves of the ſame 
Auxiliars, which form Our Modes and Lenſes. 


— 


minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 


ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Conſidering there- 
tore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 
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$ "Ok X. Tus nature of Verbs and Participles 
| being underſtood, that of ApjecTives 
becomes eaſy. A Verb implies (as we 
| have aid) both an Attribute, and Time, 
and an Aſertion; a Participle only implies 
an Attribute, and Time; and an ADJEc- 
TivE only implies an Attribute; that is to 
ſay, in other Words, an ApJEcTIVE has 
no Aſſertion, and only denotes fuch an At- 
tribute, as has not its Hence eitber in 
1 : Motion or ts Privation. Thus in general 
the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
1 - relation (uch! as _ and. few, great and 
* 7 little, 
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IJ anguage, it ſeems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
vrriters, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 
ful to avoid a corruption, at preſent fo prevalent, of ſay- 
; ing, it vas wrote, for, it was written; he was drove, for, 
1 he was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. in all 
wiiich inftances a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply the 
f Proper Participle, without any n from t the want 5 
0¹ ſuch Word. 
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little Black and white, good and bad, double, Ch. X. 5 
treble, quadruple, &c. ) are all denoted by 
ADJECTIVES, 
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Ix muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 
times even thoſe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, aſ- 
ſume an aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of ſuch we gave inſtances before, in 
albeo, tumeo, locgo, and others. Theſe 
however, compared to the reſt of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
cd, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in like manner, that Participles i in- 5 
ſenſibly paſs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doctus in Latin, and learned in Engl. iſh, 
| loſe their power, as Participles, and mean 
a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality. EL 
Thus Vir eloquens means not @ man nos 
ſpeaking, but a man, who poſſeſſes the ba- 
bit of ſpeaking, whether he ſpeak or no. 
So when we ſay in Engliſh, he is a think- 
1 ing Man, an underſtanding Man, we mean 
not 4 Perlen, whoſe mind is in actual 
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n. X. Energy, but whoſe mind is enriched with a 
try larger portion of th powers. It is indeed 


ile of Cicero, the philoſophy of Socrates, 


no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 


geneous, that at times the ſeveral ſpecies 
ſhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be ſcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural ſpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the ſpecific 
difference is not always to be diſcerned, 


and in appearance at leaſt they ſeem to 


run into each other. 


Wr have ſhewn F457 (5) in the In- 


ſtances of Þnumritay, Syllaturire, Aro- 
#6 oxpolyva, and others, how Subſlan- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We ſhall now ſhew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives. 


When we ſay the party of Pompey, the 


in 


(1) Sup. Pp. 182, 183. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


in theſe caſes the party, the ſtile, and the . 
philoſophy ſpoken of, receive a ſtamp — 


and character from the perſons, whom 


they reſpect. Thoſe perſons therefore 


perform the part of Attributes, that is, 


ſtamp and characterize their reſpective 
Subjects. Hence then they actually paſs 
into Attributes, and aſſume, as fuch, the 
form of Adjectives. And thus it is we 
ſay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ſtile, and the Socratic philoſophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Braſs, 
| we lay, a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Prono- 
minal Subſtantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inſtead of ſaying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we fay, My : 
Book, Thy Book, and His Book; inftead 
of ſaying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we ſay, Our Country, Your 


Country, and Their Country, which 


Words may be called fo m any Pronomie 


nal Adjeftives. 8 


i. 
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Ch. X. 


Tr has been obſerved already, and muſt 


— needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, 


as marking Attributes, can have no 
ſex (c). And yet their having termina- 


tions conformable to the ſex, number, 
and caſe of their Subſtantive, ſeems to 
have led grammarians into that ſtrange 
abſurdity of ranging them with Nouns, 
and ſeparating them from Verbs, tho 
with reſpect to theſe they are perſectly 
homogeneous; . with reſpect to the others, 
quite contrary. They are homogeneous 


r 


with reſpect to Verbs, as both ſorts de- 


Kc. 


note Attributes; they are heterogeneous 
with reſpect to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting Subſtances. But of this we have 
ſpoken before (d). 


THE 


(*) Sup. p. 171. 
(4) Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See alſo C. III. p. 28, 
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Tur Attributives hitherto treated, Ch. X. 
that is to lay, VERBS, PaxTiCiPies, TY” 
and ADJECT IVES, may be called AT TRI 
BUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. The 

reaſon of this name will be better under- 

ſtood, when we have more fully diſcuſſed 
ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND OR 

DER, to which we now proceed in che : 
following na ah 
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Concerning Attributives of the hood 
Order. 


8 the Attributives hitherto men- 
tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subſtances, ſo there is an inferior claſs of 


them, which denote the e only of 
| pagan) 15 


To explain by examples in either kind 
hen we ſay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent; Statius and V. irgil both of 
them wrote; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- | 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 92 
referable to the ſubſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting THE ATTRI- 
BUT ESOF SU BSTANCEs, we call them Ar- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we ſay, Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedinglyeloquent; Statius wrote 
 indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 


"ID. 


Book THE FIRST. 1 


in theſe inſtances, the Attributives, Ma- Ch. XI. 
derately, Exceedingly, Tndrfferently, Ad- — | 

mirably, are not referable to Subſtantives, : 
but to other Attributives, that is, to the 

words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As there- 

fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 

call them ATTRIBUTIVES | OF THE SE=- 

COND ORDER. 


 GRAMMARIANs have given them the 
Name of Exicpiua ra, ADVERBIA, Ap- 
 veRBs. And indeed if we take the word 
| 'Piua, or, Verb, in its moſt comprehenſive 
Signification, as including not only Verb 
8 properly fo called, but alſo Participles and 
- Adiectives [an uſage, which may be juſti- 

| fied by the beſt authorities (2)] we ſhall 

ES Gd: 


> 4.38 


(a) Thus Ar fte i in bis Treatiſe de Interpretations 
inſtances "AvJewros as 4 Noun, and Atvxoc as a Verb. 
| $0 Ammonius—X0:7% TETO To Cnpcuvopevou, T0 ftv 
| KAAOE », AIKAIOE % d Touaira—PHMATA 
| Atyeof)as y 2x ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 
ation (that. is of denoting the Attributes of Subſtance _ 
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HE RM E s. 


3 XI. find the name, Enfimua, or Avvins, to 
be a very juſt appellation, as denoting a 


PART OF SPEECH, THE NATURAL Ar- 
PENDAGE OP VERBS. So great 1s this 
dependence i in Grammatical Syntax, that 


an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without its 


Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without its 
Subſtantive. It 18 the ſame here, as in 
certain natural Subjects. Every Colour 
for its exiſtence as much requires a Su- 
perficies, as the Superficies for its ex- 


iſtence requir cs a ſolid Body ( b). 1 


AMON 


12 


and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, F Alx, 
| JusT, and the like, are called V ER Bs, and not Nouns. 


An. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Arift. de Interp. L. I. 
c. I, See allo of this Freatiſe, c, 6. Note (a) p. 87. 


In the Kum manner the Stoict talked of the Parti- 


ciple. Nam PaRrTICIPIUM connumerantes Derbis, 
 PARTICIPIALE VERBUM vocabant vel CASUALE, 


Priſcian, L. I. p. 574. 


(2) This notion of ranging the er 3 the ſame 


Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and of expire it to be the V, erb's L 15 or Adjective 


(by 
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AmMoxs the Attributes of Subſtance are Ch. XL n 


95 


reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus VOY”, _ 


we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 
Now ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 
fion. Thus we tay, a Garment EXCEED= 
INGLY white; a Mountain TOLERABLY 


140 2 8 e 
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(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) is con- 


formable to the beſt authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an ADVERDB, as lollows—jaiger Avys lArlure, Xara 
PROS N „ ETWAEYGptvoy prijucTly G % 
t xiberoy pre. A Part of Speech devoid of Caſes, 
= predicated of a Verb, or ſubjoined to it, and being as it were” 
the Verb's Aljective. L. IV. (where by the way we 
may obſerve, how properly the Adverb is made an 4. 
tote, ſince its principal ſometimes has caſes, as in Vallè 
W ſometimes Has none, as in Valde amat. 4: Prij- 5 
cian's definition of an Adverb is as follows AD VER 
BIUM / bars orationis indeclinabilis, cujus ff, ronificatio Ver- 
bis adjicitur. Hoc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, 
quod adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus adjuncta; ut 
prudens homo; prudenter egit; felix Vir; feliciter vi- 


vit. L. XV. p. 1003. And before, ſpeaking of the 


Stoics, he fays—Etiam ADVERBIa Nominibus vel VER- 
BIS CONNUMERABANT, & quaſi ADJECTIVA VERBo- 


RUM nominabant. L. I. p. 57 +: " alſo oh eo de nt. 
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HERMES. 


bigh, or MODERATELY high. It 1s plain 


therefore that Intenſion and Remiſſion 9 
among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of ſecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Inten/ion, and Remiſſion. 
The Greeks have their Sauna, MANIC, 
dy, NA the Latins their valdè, vehe- 
menter, maxim?, ſatis, mediocriter; the 
Engliſh their greatly, vaſtly, extremely, 
Sufficiently, moderately, . Indi * 5 


ently, &c. 


 FarTHER thar. this, where there are 


| different Intenfions of the ſame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 


the Garment A be EXCEEDINGLY byte, 


and the Garment B be MODERATELY 


White, we may ſay, the Garment A is 


MORE white than the Garment B. 


In theſe inſtances the Adverb Mon? 


not only denotes Intenſion, but relative 


Intenſiun. Nay we ſtop not here. We 
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not only denote Intenſion merely relative Ch. XI. 
but relative Intenſion, than which there is — 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain A is MORE high than the Moun 
| tam B, but that it is the MosT high of all 
Mountains. Even V. erbs, properly jo called, 
as they admit /mple Intenſions, ſo they 
admit alſo theſe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example Fame be 
LOVETH MORE than Rziches, but Virtue of 
all things he LovETu MosT—the Words 
MORE 4 MosT denote the different 
comparative 750 ons of the Verbal At- 
tributive, Loveth. 
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A5 3 8 riſe of. Couranicon, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
| Exceſs, and one to denote Superlative. | 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than theſe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
_ mfinite, which is abſurd. For why ſtop 
at a limited Number, when! in all ſubjects, 
| 0 3 | ſut- - 
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Ch. XI. ſuſceptible of Intenfion, the intermediate 
Exceſſes are in a manner infinite? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween the jir/t Simple White, and the Su 
perlative, Whiteſt ; the ſame may be ſaid 


of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 


Sc. The Doctrine of Grammarians about 


three ſuch Degrees, which they call the 
Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Su- 
perlative, muſt needs be abſurd; both be- 


cauſe in their Poſitive there is no Com- 


. pariſon at all, and becauſe their Superla- 
tive is a Comparative, as much as their 
Comparative itſelf. Examples to evince 


this may be found every where. Socrates 
"was the MOST WISE of all the Athenians— 
Homer Was the MOST SUBLIME * al 


Poets.— 
Cat be of Re JUST1SSIMUS UNUS 
21 ful i in Tauer . Vz. | 
1 


— 
* — 


+ Nui (Keil. Gradus Poſitivis) quoniam perfectus oft, 


4 a quibuſdam i in numero Graduum non computatur. Con- 
ſentii Ars apud Putſch. p. 2022. 1 


Book THE FIRST. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed theſe 8 Ch. XI. 
tives, as well the ſimple, as the ſuperlative, — 


ſeem ſometimes to part with their re- 
lative Nature, and only retain their in- 


lenſive. Thus in the Degree, denoting 
Jmple Exceſs, 


Triſtior, et lacrymis ocules 2 uf uſa vi- 


tenter. 8 Virg. 
Ruſticior paula oft— Hor. 


Is the Superlative this is more uſual, 


5 Vir doctiſſimus, Vir fort i mus, a moſt learn 


ed Man, a moſt brave Man, — that is to ſay, 


not the braveſt and moſt learned Man, that 
ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing thoſe 


— Qualities z in an eminent Degree. = 


Tur Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench theſe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force 
in the Primary Attributive. Thus in- 
| ſtead of More fair, they ſay FAIRER; in- 


ſtead of Moſt fair, FAIREST, and the ſame 


E * holds 
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Ch. XI. holds true both i in the Greek and Latin. 
= This Practice however has reached no 
farther than to Adjefives, or at leaſt to 
Participles, ſharing the nature of Adjec- 
tives. Verbs perhaps were thought too 
much diverſified already, to admit more 
Variations without Perplexity. 


As there are ſome Autiibutives, which 
admit of Compariſon, ſo there are others, 

which admit of none. Such for example 
are thoſe, which denote that Ryalty of 

Bodies ar: ing from their Figure; as when 

we ſay, a Circular Table, a Quadrangular 

Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, Se. The 
| reaſon is, that a million of things, partici- 

pating the ſame Figure, partici pate it equal/- 

H, if they participate it at all. To ſay there- 

fore that while A and B are both quadran- 

5 gular, A is more or leſs quadrangular than 
B, is abſurd. The ſame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite Quantities, 

| whether continuous or diſcrete, whether ab- 
= ſolute or relative. Thus the #wo-foof Rule 


Hob THE FiRsT.. 


Acannot be more a 7900-foot Rule, than any Ch. XI. 
other of the ſame length. Twenty Lions — 
cannot be more twenty than Zwenty Flies. 

If A and B be both triple, or quadruple to 


Cf, they cannot be more triple, or more qua- 
druple, one than the other. The reaſon 


of all this is, there can be 10 Compariſon 
without Intenſion and Remiſjion ; there 
can be no Intenfion and Remiſſion in 
things always definite; and ſuch are the 
: Attributives, which we have laſt men- 


tioned. 


Ix the ſame reaſoning we ſee the cauſe, 


Why no Subſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe £ 


Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 


not be ſaid MORE TO Be, or To Ex1sT, 


than 2 Mole- Hill, but the More and Leſs 
muſt be ſought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 


not be called more a Lion, than the Lion 
B, but if more any thing, he is more fierce, 
more ſpeedy, or exceeding in ſome ſuch 
Attribute, 50. again, in referring many 
„ Species 
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H E RME s. 


Ch. XI. Species to one Genus, a Crocodile i is not 


9 more an Animal, than a Lizard; nor a 


Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing, 
they are more bulky, more ſtrong, &c. the 
Exvueſs, as before, being derived from 
their Attributes. So true is that ſaying 


of the acute Stagirite—that SUBSTANCE 


ts not fu uſceptible of Mokk and Ltss (c). 
But this by way of digreſſion; to return 


to the ſub ject of Adverbs. 


Or the Adverbs, or ſecondary Attribu- , 


tives already mentioned, theſe denoting 
Intenſion or Remiſſion may be called Ad- 

verbs of Quantity continuous; Once, Twice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete ; 
More and Maſt, Leſs and Leaſt, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, Sc. 


are 


* 


— . 


18 . 5 3 


——u# 


(c) 2 2X @v imdigorre i 1 B To NY 0 To b Jfax, | 


| Categor. c. 5. See alſo Sandtius, L. I. c. 1I. L. II. 
C. 10, 11. where the ſubject of Comparatives i is treated 


in a very maſterly and philoſophical manner. See alſo 


Priſcian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur Comparativa a Me- 
minbus Os. &c. 8 | . 
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cut TRIANGULARLY, Sc. 


Ab here it is worth while to obſerve, ; 
how the ſame thing, participating the 
ſame Eſſence, aſſumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, ſuppoſe it ſhould be aſked, 
how differ Hong, Honeſtly, and Honefly. 
The Anſwer is, they are in Eſence the 
ſame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 


neſt is the Attributive of a Subſtantive 


| Honeſily, of a Verb; and Honeſty, being 
diveſted of theſe its attributive Relations, 
aſſumes the Power of a Subftantive, ſo as 


to ſtand Ty: itſelf. 


TRE Adverbs: hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs 1 of every Meder 3 ; but 
there 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There are Ch. XI. 
others of Quality, as when we ſay, Ho- 
NESTLY induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave, 
they fought BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, 
a Portico formed CiRCULARLY, a Plain 
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HE HE RME 8. 
Ch. XI. there are ſome which are peculiar to Verbs 
D properly fo called, that is to ſay, to ſuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vation. All MoTton and. Rrsr imply 
TIME and PLACE, as a kind of neceſſary 
Coincidents. Hence then, if we would 
expreſs the Place or Time of either, we 
muſt needs have recourſe to the proper 
Adverbs; of Place, as when we ſay, he 
food THERE ; he went HENCE ; he travel- 
ted FAR, Sc. e of Time, as when we fay, he 
food Then; he went AFTERWARD F; he 
travelled FoRMERLY, &c. Should it be 
alked——why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Tenſes 2 The Anſwer is, tho' 
Tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the 
greater Diſtinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenſes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, Fuſt use, 
Note, Immediately, Preſently, Soon, Here- 
 efter, &c, ? It was this then that made 
„„ the 


-Book THE FIRST. 


the Temporal Adverbs neceſſary, over and Ch. XI. 


above the 7. es 


To the Adverbs juſt mentioned may be 
added thoſe, which denote the Intenfions 
and Remiſſions peculiar to Motion, ſuch as 
ſpecdily, haſtily, ſwiftly, ſlowly, &c. as alfo | 


Adverbs of Place, made out of Prep/i- 7— 


tions, ſuch as Ayo and „Ar from ava and | 


nar, in Engliſh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In ſome inſtances the 
EO ſuffers no change, but be- 


comes an Adverb by nothing more than | 
its Application, as when we ſay, CIRCA 
 equitat, he rides ABOUT ; PROPE cecidit, 
| he was NEAR falling ; verum ne POST 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 


lay the blame on me 15 ). 


THERE 


(4) Sf p. Charifi 22 Gram. p p. 170. Terent. Eun. 


Act. U. de. 3. 
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H E RME s. 


Ch. XI. TRERE are likewiſe Adverbs of Inter- 
x ogation, ſuch as Where, Whence, Mhbi- 


ther, How; of which there is this re- 
markable, that when they loſe their In- 


terrogative power, they aſſume that of a 


| Relative, ſo as even to repreſent the 
Relative or Subjunttive Pronoun, Thus 


Ovid, 
E- Seger ft, UBI Traj fit 


8 tranſlated i in our old Engl iſh Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE Troy town 


. 


That! is to fay, Seges of in in eo b, IN Quo, ; 
Sc. Corngroweth in that place, 1N WHICH, 
Se. the power of the Relative, being im- 


plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 


_ Hujuſmodi mihi res ſemper comminiſcere, 
Vs1, me Le rare Heaut. IV. 6. 


where UBI relates to rec, and ſtands for 
quibus rebus. 


TIT 
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IT is in like manner that the Relative: Ch. XI. 


Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an In- Ss 


terrogative, at leaſt in Latin and Earl 55 
1 Horace, 


: QueM Virum aut Heroa lyra, vel acri 
Tibid ſumes celebrare, Clio? 


So Milton, 


Wuo firſt ſeduc d them fo | that foul re- 
55 


Tur reaſon of all this is as follows. 


The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 


are all alike, in their original character, 
RELATIVES. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they loſe not this charac- 


ter, but are {till Relatives, as much as 
ever. The difference is, that without an 


5 Interrogation, they have reference to a 
Subject, which 1s antecedent, definite, and 
known ; with an Interrogation, to a Sub- 


7 ry which 18 Subſequent, nd Ane, and un- 
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H ERM E s. 


Ch. XI. noron, and which it is expected chat the 


"Wn me ſhould expreſs and aſcertain, 


WIO firſt feduc d them - 


T he very Queſtion itſelf rens a Sedu- 


cer, to which, tho' unknown, the Pro- 


noun, Wo, has a reference, 
Th" infernal Serpent—— 


Here in the Anſwer we have the Subject, 
which was indefinite, aſcertained ; ſo that 


the Wno in the Interrogation is (we ſee) 

a8 much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 

__ originally, without any Interrogation at 
all, Jr was the Infernal SERPENT, wHo 


fo ſeduced them. 


Axp thus is it that Interrogatives and 


Relatives mutually paſs into each other. 


AnD ſo much for Apverss, peculiar to 
Verbs properly ſo called. We have al- 


ready ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewiſe at- 


> | tempted 
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tempted to explain heir general Nature, Ch. XI. 
which we have found to conſiſt in being — 


the Attributes of Attributes, There re- 
mains only to add, that AbVERBS may be 
derived from almoſt every Part of Speech : 
from PRRPOS IT IONs, as when from After 
Ve derive Afterwards—from PaR TIGI“ 


PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knotringly; from Scio, Screns, and 
thence Screnter—from ADJECTIVES, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtuoufly and Viciouſh from SvB-- 
STAN TIVES, as when from ibn, an 


Ape, we derive Ili0yneo Patra, to look 


APISHLY ; from Aeuy, a Lion, Acc 


IG, Leoninely — nay even from PRO R 
NAMkEs, as when from Socrates and De- 
6 moſthenes, we derive Socratically and De- 
nefthenically. It was Secratically reaſoned, 
we ſay; it was Demoſthenically ſpoken * 
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Ch.XI. Of the fame ſort are many others, cited by 

—Y— the old Grammarians, ſuch as Catiliniter 
from Catilina, Si rfenniter from 87 ſenns, 
Tulliand from Tullius, | &c. * 


Non are they thus extenſive only in De- 
rivation, but in Signiſication alſo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us (J). 
that ApverBs may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readieſt way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe ten 
univerſal Genera. The Szojcs too called 
the Anvers by the name of Ilavdeurys, 

and that from a view to the ſame multi- 

form Nature. Omnia in ſe capit quaſi col. 

lata per fatiram, , conceſſa ſibi rerum varid 
hate, It is thus that Sgſhpater explains 
the 


, 


6.0 foo Prife. L XV. p- 1022. 5 Chari. 161. 
_ Edit. Putſchu. | | Rs 


(uu 9 Zpawor cus dba 26 c tmigpnjac- 
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the Word (g), from whoſe authority Ch. XI. 


we know it to be Szoical, But of this — 


enough. 


Ap now having finiſhed theſe PRI N- 
cIPAL PARTS of Speech, the SuBST AN- 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, We pro- 
ceed to thoſe AUXILIARY PARTS, which _ 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN ASS0- 
CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject 

of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
clude the firſt Book of _ Treatiſe. 


(6) Sofp, Char, p. 175. Edit. Puſebii. 
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ORA PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


CHAP 1. 


e : ag 


7 HAT remains of our Work, 
1s a matter of leſs difficulty, 


Ch. I. 


it being the ſame here, as in 


ſome Hiftorical Picture; when the prin- 5 


| cipal Figures are once formed, it 18 an 
caſy labour to deſign the reſt. 
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Ch. I. 


HE RM E s. 


Drristritit the Subject of the pre- 


en Chapter, are commonly called by 


Grammarians, ARTICLES, AxrTiICuLT, 


"Appa. They are of two kinds, either 


thoſe properly and ſtrictly ſo called, or elſe 


the Pronommal Articles, ſuch as This, 


; 7 bat, 3 5 &c. 


WI ſhall Giſt. treat of thoſe Article 


more frifly fo denominated, the reaſon and 


uſe of which may be explained, as fol- 5 


Tur W individual Subftancer 


of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a | particular 
Name. To ſupply this defect, when any 
: Individual occurs, which either wants a 


proper Name, or whole proper Name is 


not known, we aſcertain it, as well as 


we can, by referring it to its Species; 


or, if the Species be unknown, then at 


leaſt 


Boox THE $tCOND, 


leaſt to ſome Gena, For example—a 
certain Object oceurs, with a head and 
limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the pow- 
ers of Self-motion and Senſation: If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dag, 


or Horſe, or Lion, or the like. If none 
of theſe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, Animal. 


Bor this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a ”— 


cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? 
© Individual. — Of what kind 4 e or 


unbnoum? Seen now for the firſt eine, 


Dr ſeen before, and now remembered ?— 


It is here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of he: 


two Articles (A) and (Tür). (A) re- 
ſpects our primary Perception, and de- 


notes Individuals as un#nown; (TRE) 


_ reſpects our ſecondary Perception, and 


denotes Individuals as #1own. To ex- 


5 plain by an x example—l ſee an object pats 
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H E RM E 8. 


Ch. I. by, which I never ſaw till now. What 
— do I fay ?—There goes A Beggar with a 


Jong Beard. The Man departs, and re- 


turns a Week after. What do I ſay then? 
—There goes THE Beggar with THE long 


Beard. The Article only is e the 
reſt remains unaltered. 


Yer mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
VagUC, is now recognized as ſomething 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of | 


this latter Article, which tacitly inſinu- 


ates a kind of previous acquaintance, by 


referring the preſent Perception to a like | 


Perception e paſt (a). 


Tus Truth 1 is, the Anticles: (A) . 


(Tax) :re both of them deſinitives, as 


they circumſcribe the latitude of Genera 


and Species, by reducing them for the 


moſt 


n 


(a) See B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 


Boo THE Second. 


moſt part to denote Individuals. The Ch. . 
difference however between them is this; . 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itſelf 
unaſcertained, whereas the Article (Tye) 
aſcertains the Individual alſo, and is for 

that reaſon the more accurate Definitive 


of the two. 


Ir is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 


fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, . = 


dur ere, TRE men fell - — A* 


b hπνπτ E xecev, A Man fell, -without any | 


thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn G. Even in 8 Engh . where the 


Article 


2 


(2) Ta yap dοο˙ννοοο Wore vosmeun, N TE A ęher 
@%ealeos v rd ooννẽj T8 go 4%. Thoſe things, - 
"which are at times underſtood indefinitely, the addition of 

the Article makes to be definite as to their Perſon, Apoll. 
L. IV. c. 1. See of the ſame author, L. f e. 6, 36. 
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Ch. I. Article (A) cannot be uſed, as in plu⸗ 
nals, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne. 


gation. Thoſe are THR Men, means thoſe 
are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome _ 
previous Knowledge. Thoſe are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juſt as the Phraſe, I Man, in 
the ſingular, implies one of the ſame 
number. 55 


Bor 


: 5 2 8 ” * n a & —— LT 
— — 1— 


3 


woe (T0 "Aptpey ſc.) d dvantinnow wporyvurpivs = 
'T% iv Th ort gov £4 fat Afyor u, ANOPNMITOE | 
HEKE, &&nAov Tiva d ο,¾rn Aye. © 0: O AN- 
OPNITOF, dN, wporyvwopivey yoap Te dug o- 
Atyei, Taro d euro PEAovTe x) 08 PdEROvrEs d 
5 be THAGuTLNOY Tewrns vf 9 dur tag. The Arti- 
cle cauſes a Review within the Mind of ſomething known 
before the texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any one 
ſays *Avdewn@» Axt, Man CAME (which is the ſame, 


as when we ſay in Engliſh a man came) it is not evident, 


e whom he ſpeaks. But if he ſays 6 avlewr Jute, 

THE MAN CAME, then it is evident; for he ſpeaks of 
fome Perſon known before. And this is what thoſe mean, 
who ſay that the Article is expreſſeve of the Firſt and Se- 
cond Knowledge together. Theod. Gaze, L. IV. | 
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Bor tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch. I. 
_ correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their O, to the Article, Tur. O a cν, 

Tue King; TO Jp, Tue Gift, &c, 

Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 

examples, but by the Attributes of the l 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by = 
Apollonius, one of the earlieſt and moſt j 
4 cute of the old Grammarians, now re- j 
| maining. | | | "I 


Few & gs nabe 9 & dos Arent, — 
1 uv apt ij dvaPopd, I &gr WponaTeney- "2 
pie @pooure mapagaTNnG.—Now the pecu- : 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have | | 
ſberꝛem elſewhere, is that Reference, which 
implies ſome certain Perſon already men- 


tioned. Again—'Ou yap &yys ra 0vonunTy EE 


&# dauray dvaPopav @apigyow, & py ovprt- L 
panaCoey To &, & EEaiperor eg A Ava )- 5 $ 


For Nouns of themſelves imply not ! 


3 
8 
1 
8 
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HERMES. 


Ch. . Reference, unleſs they take to them the As 


fx ticle, whoſe Pane” Character is Reference, 
Again — To aptpov mpoi@ecaony yvbow d 
— The Article indicates a e Med 
: acquaintance . 


His reaſoning upon Proper Names is 


worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 


18, different Perſons often go by the ſame 


Name. Jo ſolve this ambiguity, we have 
recourſe to Adjectives or Epithets. For 
example—there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reaſon, that Meneſtheus 
uſes Epithets, when this intent was to 


diſtinguiſh the one of them from the 
other. 


A 


. 2 2 . * * — —— —B 


—— 


4 Heel de ws. | L. I. e. 0 EM * His : account &f 


Rarenznce i is as follows LSL d V pοονν Wpoxc- 
EINE Wpoowns deureipa VWs. The peculiar cha- 


racter of Reference is the ſecond or repeated , 7 | 


| ou Perſon Ty mentioned. L. II. C, * 


6 
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ADD Weh oe iTo o Tenauiin©: duty Ch. 1 


Alas. F Hom. 


E 1 bath jones (ys he) e cannot be be rat,” 


Let mighty 7 -lomonian B come. 


Apollonius proceeds Even Epithets 


themſelves are diffuſed thro' various Sub- 


jects, in as much as the ſame Adjective 


may be referred to many Subſtantives. 


IN order therefore to reader both Parts 
| of Speech equally definite, that is to ſay 
| the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, 
the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 

fore it, that it may indicate @ Reference to 
ſeme fingle Perſon only, povagnny avaQepd, 
according to the Author” 8 own Phraſe. 


And thus it is we ſay, ToiQy 6 Tpappart- 
lc, Trypho THE Grammarian ; Arohô- 
dop- b Kupyvaie', Apollodorus THE Cyre- 
nean, &c. The Author“ 8 Concluſion of 


this 


-at leaſt alone 


— en ane 
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Chil. 


HERMES 
this Section is worth remarking. Ach 


= 7c don dr 70 rr th mpordecic es: 


78 dbos, ouvvidtidgeca T0 emikerincy T6 uupiy 
evenari—lt is with reaſon therefore that 

the Article is here alſo added, as it brings 
the Adjective to an am, as prec tſe, 
45 the proper. Name (d). 


WI may carry this reaſonin 8 farther, 
and ſhew, how by help of the Articl: 


even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
aſſiſted by epithets of any kinds, Among 
the Athenians ac meant Ship ; "Evdzua, 
Eleven; and Arb, Man. Vet add : 
but the Article, and To IMT, THE SHIP, 
meant that particular Ship, which they ſent 
f annually to Delos; O. Exd EL N THEELEVEN, 
meant certain Officers of Juſtice; and 'O 
| "Aulpur©”, THE MAN, meant their public 
Executioner. 80 in Engliſh, City, is a 


Name 


—— — WY, 


— 


** 9 . 6 WR * : — 


(a) See Hull L. I. c. 12. where bo miſtake An- 
baxs | is [put for Meng e 
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Name common to many places; and 
| Speaker, a Name common to many Men, 


Yet if we prefix the Article, THE CiTY 


means our Metropolis; and THE SprEAK= 


223 
Ch. I, 


hand 


ER, 4 high and in the n, Parlia- 


ment. * 


Axp thus it is by an eaſy tranſition, | 
that the Article, from denoting Reference, 
comes to denote Eminence alſo; that is to 


ſay, from implying an ordinary pre-ac- 


_ quaintance, to preſume a kind of general 
and univerſal Notoriety, Thus among 
the Greeks O Towryc, THE POET, meant 
Homer (e); and O Srayzpiryc, THE S A- 


GIRITE * meant Ari Wes : not that there 5 


were 


( e) There are fo ew exceptions 1 to this Obſervation, 


that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Aristotle twice denptes Euripides by the Phraſe 0 Tounlns, : 


once at the end of the ſeventh Book of his Nicomachian 


Ethics, and again in his Phyſics, L. II. 2. Plato alſo 
im his tenth Book of Laws (p- gol. Edie. err. N 


Hoſp ad after the ſame manner. 


ED 


* 
Te SET . a3 


2 — . 


Ch. I. were not many Poets, beſide Homer; and 
Na cans many Stagirites, beſide Ariſtotle; but none 


e 


tells us, it is by no means the ſame thing 
to aſſert— e, Thy hoviy ayally, or, TO 
dye) — that, Pleaſure is A Goon, or, 
THz Goop. The firſt only makes it a 
common Object of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſe 
our wiſhes - the laſt ſuppoſes it that - 
preme and Sovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea· 


vours 0. 


aid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other 
word. To what words then may it be 


HE RME s. 
equally illuſtrious for their Poetry and 


Ir is on a like principle that Ari Noll: 


Bur to purſue our Subject. It has been 


aflociated ?—To ſuch as require defining, 
eee 6 9 2 


— 


Y Analyt, Prior. L. I. e. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive. And ch. I. 
what Words are theſe ?—Not thoſe which 3 


already are as definite, as may be. Nor 
yet thoſe, which, being indefinite, cannot 


properly be made otherwiſe, It remains 
then they muſt be h⁰ , which though in- 
definite, are yet capable, through the Arti- 


cle, of Ong. definite. 


UiouthePrinclplee we ſee the reaſon, 
_ why it is abſurd to ſay, O ET, Tas I, or 

O EY, Tur Tov, becauſe nothing can 
make thoſe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are (g). The ſame may be aſſerted 


"ot" 


| (8) Apollmius makes it part of the Pronoan's Defi⸗ 
nition, to refuſe co-aleſcence with the Article. Exe 


J. » WS \ OW, ; R »- PP) 7 
By rer ee, To jar Oeyews N d PO8Ks UTOV0ph0m 


Comevor, w 8 EI T0 dhv. That therefore 7 is a Pro- 


noun, which with Indication or Reference is put for a 
Noun, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE. DOTH 


Nor ASSOCIATE. L. II. c. 5. So Gaza, ſpeaking of 

+ Pronduns—II dn 92—3 dN oi deb gor. L. IV. 
Pr; Ow fays the ſame, Tore igitur apud Graces prima . 
| et 
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H ERME 8. 
of Proper Names, and though the Greek; 


SOPs — ſay 6 Tn pdl ric, 4 Edvlrnry, and the like, 


yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſm, unleſs 
perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh Sexes. By 
the ſame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
OL AMSOTEPOL, or in Engl fb, Tas 

' BOTH, becauſe theſe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfectly defined, 
ſo that to define them farther would be 
quite ſuperfluous. Thus, if it be ſaid, 1 
have read BOTH Poets, this plainly indicates 
4 definite pair, of whom ſome mention 
has been made already; Abc eyvοναοοαð, i, a 
nown Duad, as Apollonius expreſſes him- 
ſelf, (4) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 

On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 
Two Poets, this may mean any Pair out 


of 


— ——_— 


of — FEST pronominum, que . me  dubio 3 
tive ſunt, articulis adjungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quands 
demonſtrativa eft. L. XII. p. 938.—In the beginning of 
the ſame Book; he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra 


anmnes alias partes orationis FINIT PERSONAS PRoNo- 


59 Abellen. EE 2 1 | 
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of all that ever exiſted. And hence this Ch. I. 
Numeral, being in this Senſe znde efenite (as PR” 


indeed are all others, as well as itſelf) is 
forced to aſſume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite x. And thus it is, 
Tur Two in Engliſh, and 01 aro in 
Greek, mean nearly the ſame thing, as 
Bork or AMSOTEPOIL. Hence alſo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 
reference to ſome primary and indefinite 


Perception, while the Article, TRE, has 


reference to ſome ſecondary and definite ; 
hence I ſay the Reaſon, why it is bad 
| Greek to. ſay ATO O1 AN@PQIOT, and 
bad Engliſh, to fay Two Tus Men. 


Such . Is in fact a Blending of Incom- 


22 La, 5 


This explains Servius on the XII Eneid. v. 511, 
where he tells us that Duorum is put for Amborum. In 
Engliſb or Greek the Article would have done the buſi- 

neſs, for the Two, or Toiv dvoiv are equivalent to Both 


or apedigur, but not ſo Duorum, becauſe the Lol | 
| have No Articles to 8 


e Ds. a _- I % __ 441 ws 7 
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Ch.. a, that is to ſay of a defined SubNan- 


live with an undefined Attributive. On 
the contrary to ſay in Greet AM®OTEPOL 
OI AN@PQnon, or in Enghſh, Born 


THE MEN, is good and allowable, becauſe 


the Subſtantive cannot poſſibly be leſs 


apt, by being defined, to coaleſce with an 


Attributive, which is defined as well as 


itſelf. So likewiſe, it is correct to ſay, 
OI AYO ANOPQUOI, THE Two MEN, 
becauſe here the Article, being placed 
I in the beginning, extends its Power as 


well through Subſtantive as Attributive, 


and equally contributes to de gane them 
both. 


As Cr of the words aha Amit of 


15 no Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 


definite as may be, ſo there DE 
which admit it not, becauſe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
InTERROGATIVES. If wequeſtion about 


Subſtances, we cannot fay © TIS Or- 


Tor, THE wHo 1s THis; but TIL 


 OTTOzZ, 
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OTTOE, Who 1s Tuls? (1%: The ſame 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity. 


We fay without an Article NOIOE, Ho- 
ro NHAIKOZ, in Engliſh, WHAT 


SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 


The Reaſon is, that the Articles O0, and 

THE, reſpect Beings, already known ; In- 

| rerrogatives reſpect Beings, about which 
we are ignorant; for as to what we re know, 


Interrogation 1 1 ſuperfluous, 


In a word the natural Aﬀeciaters with 


Articles are all thoſe common Appellatives, : 
which denote the ſeveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is theſe, which, by aſ- 
ſumingadifferent Article, ſerve either toex- 


plain an Individual upon its firſt being per- 


ceived, or elſe to indicate, upon its return, 


2 Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (2). 


3 5 „» 


— 


T 


050 ee cally TIE, 3 1005 FR : 
2 Part of Speech, 9 contrary, moſt averſe to Articlets 5 


L. „„ 


(k) What is here ſaid reſpects the tro Articles which 


we have in Engliſb. In Greek, the Article does no more, 
than imply a Recognition, See before p. 216, 217, 218. 
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Ch. I. 
eee the Peculiar Power of ARTICLES, | 


WI ſhall here ſabjoin a fow Inſtances 


| Evsry Propoſition conſiſts of a Sb 1 
ject, and a Predicate, In Engliſh theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the 
Subject ſtanding fir, the Predicate laſt, 
_ Happineſs is Pleaſure-—Here, Happineſs i 15 


the Subject; P leaſur e, the Predicate. If 


we change their order, and lay, Pleaſure 


7s Happineſs; then Pleaſure becomes the 


Subject, and Happineſs the Predicate. In 
Grech theſe are diſtinguiſhed not by any 
Order or Poſition, but by help of the 

Article, which, the Subject always aſ- 

ſumes, and the Predicate in moſt inſtan- 
ces (ſome few excepted) rejects, Hap- 


pineſs is Phaſure—ijJo 4 evoaporig— 


Pleaſure i is Happineſs —y 0 cba uv 
Fine things are di Yficult— yanena TA KANG, 


— Difficult things are Jn 70 vad 


| Ac, , 


W 
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IN Greek it is worth attending, how in ch. I. 
the ſame Sentence, the ſame Article, by — 


being prefixed to a different Word, quite 


5 changes the whole meanin . For exam- 


ple O Nraeuii® youvnoapyyons E¹⁰ku 
 —Ptolemy, having preſided over the Games, 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 


Yupy45:apyuonc has here no other force, 
than to denote to us 7he Time, when Ptole- 


my was honoured, v72. after having pre- 
| ſided over the Games. But if, inſtead of 


the Subſtantive, we join the Participle to 


; the Article, and fay, © '0 Dee 
Iro er, our meaning is then 
The Ptolemy, who preſided over the Games, 
d honoured. The Participle in this caſe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Pfolemy but many, of 


which number a particular one partici- 


pated of honour (/). 


L X - A 8 7 
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IN Enghſh likewiſe it deſerves remark- 
ing, how the Senſe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Articles, tho' we leave every 


other Word of the Sentence untouched.— 


And Nathan ſaid unto David, THou ART 


Taz Max *, In that fingle Tus, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reaſon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premiſes applied, and ſo 


firmly fixed, as never to be ſhaken. It is 


poſſible this Aſſertion may appear at firſt 
ſomewhat ſtrange; but let him, who 


_ doubts it, only change the Article, and 


then ſee what will become of the Pro- 
phet and his reaſoning; Aud Nathan ait! 


unto David, 'Trov ART A Man. 


Might not the King well have demanded 
upon ſo impertinent a poſition, _ 


| Non dices hodie, guor ſum bac fam putida 
tendant + ? 


Bur 


ä 1 


bs 


Er EL O ANHP. Back, B xi, if, 


—— 
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Bur enough of ſuch Speculations. The 
only remark, which we ſhall make on * 
them, is this; that © minute Change in 
„ PRINCIPLES leads to mighty Change in 
« EFFECTS; fo that well are PRINCIPLES 
« intitled to our regard, however in ah 
&* hearance they may be trivial and low.” 


Tur ARrTiCLEs already mentioned are 
_ thoſe /tri&#ly ſo called; but beſides theſe 
there are the PRoNoMINAL ARTICLES, 
ſuch as, This, That, Any, Other 5 Some, All, | 
No, or None, &c. Of theſe we have ſpoken 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns (m), 

jj! 


Am) See B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It ſeems to have been 
ſome view of words, like that here given, which in- 
duced Quintilian to ſay of the Latin Tongue — Noſter 
ſermo Articulos non deſiderat; ideoque in alias partes ora- 
tionis ſparguntur. Inſt. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger. 
His declaratis, ſatis conſtat Græcorum Articulos non nag- 
Ilelos a nobis, ſed eorum uſum ſuperfluum. Nam ubi ali- 
uiid præſcribendum eft, quod Græci per articulum efficiunt 
(Hetßev 6 dog) expletur a Latinis per Is qut IL LEH; Is, 

5 | aul, 
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Ch. I. where we have ſhewn, when they may be 
— taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 


Yet in truth it muſt be confeſſed, if the 


Eſſence of an Article be to define and aſcer- 
tam, they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elſe, andas ſuchſhould 


be conſidered in Univerſal Grammar. 


Thus when we ſay, THIS Picture IT ap- 
prove, but THAT TI diſlike, what do we per- 
form by the help of theſe Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
_ denote two Individuals, the one as the more 
near, the other as the more diſtant? So when 
we ſay, SOME nen are virtuous, but ALL 
men are mortal, what is the natural Effet 
of this ALL and Some, but to define 
that Uuiverſality, and Particularity, which 


would remain indefinite, were we to take 
i 5 - --- them 


CPI” md —_ 4 — — 


aut, Ille ſervus dixit, de quo ſervo antea facta mentio ſit, 


aut qui alio quo patto notus fit, Additur enim Articalus 
ad ret memoriam renouandam, cujus antea non neſcii ſumus, 


aui ad prefer ibendam intellectionem, que latins patere 7 
 queat ;, veluti cum dicimus, C. Cæſar, Is qui poſtea dic- 


tator fuit. Nam ali fuere C. Cæſares. Sic Grace 


. Kaioup 0 GYTOKPRTWP. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 1 31. 5 
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them away ? The fame is evident in ſuch ch. I. 
| Sentences, as — SoME Subſtances have 
ſenſation; OTHERS want it—Chuſe x 
way of acting, and sou E men will find fault, 
&c. For here 80ME, OTHER, and ANY, 
ſerve all of them to define different Parts of 
a given Whole; Some, to denote a defi- 
nite Part; ANy, to denote an indefinite; 
and OTHER, to denote the remaining 
Part, when a Part has been aſſumed al- 
ready. Sometimes this laſt Word de- 
notes 4 large indę finite Portion, ſet i In op- | 
: poſition to ſome Angle, de efinite, and re- 
_ maining Part, which receives from ſuch 
| Oppoſition no ſmall degree of heighten- 5 
ing. Thus Virgil, . 


Excudent ALII pirantia mollis era; 

{Credo equidem ) vivos ducent de marmore 
_ wultus; 

Orabunt cauſas melits, clique meatus 


Deſcribent radio „et Sas dera 


dicent : 
Tu regere imperio popules, Roman, 
memento, &c. |; An. VI. 


Norning 
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Ch. 1. NoTHiNG can be ſtronger or more ſub- 
— lime, than this Antitheſis ; one A& ſet as 
equal to many other Ads taken together, 

and the Roman ingly (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romani} to all other Men; and 

yet this performed by ſo trivial a cauſe, as 
the juſt oppoſition of AL i to Tu. 


Bur here we conclude, and proceed to 
treat of CONNECTIVES, 


S HAP. 
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KA. II. 


Gra Connectives, and frft thoſe 
called e 


my OnNEcTIvEs are the ſubject of what Ch. II. 
follows; which, according as they 
| connect either Sentences or Words, are call- 
ed by the different Names of Cox juxc- 
TIoNs,or PREPosITIONS. Of theſeNames, 
that of the Prepgſition is taken from a mere 
accident, as it commonly ſtands in connec 
tion before the Part, which it connects. 
The name of the Conjunction, as is evident, f 
has reference to its Hential character. 


Si che twowe hall ronkicathe Co 
JUNCT10N firſt, becauſe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- 

able to the Analyſis, with which we be- 
gan this i DET *, and which led us, by 
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H ERM E s. 


Ch. II. parity of reaſon, to conſider Sentences 


themſelves before Words, Now the De- 
| finition of a ConJUNCTI10N is as follows 


—a Part of Speech, void of Signfication 


#felf, but fo farmed as to help Signification, 


by making Two or more fignificant Senten- 


ces to be ONE ſegnificant Sentence (a). 


Tris 


—— 


(a) Grammarians have uſually conſidered the Con- 


; junction as connecting rather ſingle Parts of Speech, than : 


whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 


with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with Number, | 
Coſe with Caſe, &c. This Sanctius juſtly explodes. 


Onjunctio neque caſus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im- 


periti decent) conjungit, iſſæ enim partes inter ſe conjun- 
guntur—ſed conjunctio Oretiones inter ſe conjungit. Miner. 


L. III. c. 14. He then eftabliſhes his doctrine by a 
variety of examples. He had already ſaid as much, 
L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 
Scaliger, who had aſſerted the ſame before him. Con= 
̃junctionis autem notionem veteres paullo inconſultiis prodi- 
dere; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (ipſe- 


enim partes per fe inter ſe conjunguntur )==ſed Conjunttio 
eft, que conungit Orationss ne De Caul, Ling: Lat. 


8 165. 
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Ts therefore being the general Idea of Ch. II. 
CoNJUNCTIONS, we deduce their Species . 


in 


n 


—_— — 


F 


— 


Fe 
— 


— 
9 
r 3 


This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by Apollonius, 
who in the ſeveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
junction, always conſiders it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 
p. 14. L. II. c. 12. p. 124. L. III. c. 15. p. 234. 
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But we have ſtronger authority than this to ſupport 
Scaliger and Sanctius, and that is Ariftetle's Definition, 
as the Paſſage has been corrected by the beſt Critics 
and Manuſcripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 
goon &o1pos, ü MN e νν,dJldg, ci 
A, Tozeiy Treu ala pοννν Cnc. An arti- 
culate Sound, devoid of Signification, which is ſo formed 
as to make ONE ſignificant articulate Sound out of ſeveral 
articulate Sounds, which are each of them ſignificant. Poet. 
c. 20. In this view of things, the one fignificant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Cinjunftion, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one ſimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one ſimple Sentence, but of 
two or more ſimple Sentences in one complex Sentence, 
which is conſidered as oNE, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning effected by the Conjunctions. For exam 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. I Men 
are by nature ſocial, it is their Intereſt to be juſt, though it 
- 1 \ | _ were 


HERMES. 
Ch. II. in the following manner. ConjJuncTions, 
date while they connect ſentences, either connect 


al 


were not ſo ordained 75 the Tow of tet Country. Here 
are three Sentences. (1.) Men are by nature ſocial. 
(2.) It is Man's Intereſt to be juſt. (3.) It is not ordain- 

el by the Laws of every Country that Man ſhould be juſt. 
The firſt two of theſe Sentences are made One by the 
Conjunction, Ir; theſe, One with the third Sentence, 
by the Conjunction, THo'; and the three, thus united, 
make that @wun i Tnpaaulinn „that one ſignificant arti- 
culate Sound, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, and which 1 is the 
reſult of the conjundtive Power. 


This explains a paſſage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the ſame Subject. 0 va rndee nes! / Toit, 
76 o GH tov aiped5, dnMov ors rx, i506 
To dy TonA%. The Gnjunction makes many, ONE; fo 
that if it be taken away, it is then evident on the contrary 
That one will be MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inſtance 

of a Sentence, diveſted of its Conjunctions, and thus 
made many out of one, is, Nh, anivinca, idiouny, 
Vent, occurri, rogavt, where by the way the three Sen- 
| tences, reſulting from this Diſſolution, (for jafoy, 
&T1Vno, and i9:0pnv, are each of them, when un- 
connected, ſo many perfect Sentences) prove that theſe 


are the proper Subjects of the . 8 connective 
faculty. . i 


Ammonius's 
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alfo their meanings, or not. For exam- Ch. II. 


ple: let us take theſe two Sentences— —— 


Nome was enſlavedCæſar was ambitious 
Land connect them together by the Con- 


junction, BEcaust. Rome was enſlaved, 
BECAUSE Ceſar was ambitious. Here the 


Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 
to be connected. But if I lay, — Manners 


muſt be reformed, oR Liberty will be loft — 


here the Conjunction, ok, though 7? join 
„ . 


: 5 J p - 


Ammonius's account of the uſe of this Part of S peech | 


is elegant. A h rd Advywv 6 AU Tag(s HE . 


7 E: " PEERS. ts dF : 5 mr 92 FE : 
Ea, 0 οο⁰ẽã eig, &vVGACY CP Gy Ein TW (aNQETW TETS 
8 , V | Pg. 2 5 7 
bunfetuh CUα, „ d TETO S Ne mivy* 6 o W NEõν,‚e 


oͤralgheig ινν, v (lege did) r I oludeopor M u- 
dal wows Jon, avanoye Th vn TH 2X WON TUPXE 
| * 37 VVV | . "PIT, SS. 
lun Evauv, vio d r? Yo pur Oarvopuivny £x20y Th 
T %οο,!-t Of Sentences that, which denates one Exiſtence 
femply, and which is ſtriftly ox E, may be conſidered as ana- 
logous to a piece of Timber not yet ſevered, and called on this 


account One. That, which denotes ſeveral Exiſtences, and 
which appears to be made ONE by fome Conjunctive Parti- 
cle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces of Timber, 


and which by means of the nails has an apparent Unity. 
Am. in Lib. de le Interpret. P. 54 of 
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"Ck IT. the e yet as to their ir reſpeXlive 
e Meanings, i is a perfect Drigun#ive. And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences, yet with reſpect to 
the Senſe, ſome are ConjuncTive, and 
| ſome D1isJuncTIvE; and hence (5) it is 

that we derive their different Species. ; 


Tur Conjunctions, which conjoin both | 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
CorurATIvxs, or CoNTINUATIVES, 
The principal Copulative in Engliſh is, 
ANp. The Continuatives are, Ir, B- 
CAUSE, THEREFORE, TAT, Sc. The 
Difference between theſe is this — Je 
_ Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to 
all Subjects, whoſe Natures are not incom- 
patible, Continuatives, on the contrary, by 

; a more intimate connection, conſolidate 
Sen- 


(5) Thus Kale „Aut ergo N conjunguot, ac 
Verla; aut gerla tantum conjungunt, Senſum vero diſe 


5 jungunt. De C. L. Lat. c. 107. 


80 
1 
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| Sentences into one continuous Whole, and 


are therefore applicable only to Subjects, 


which have an eſſential Co-incidence. 


To explain by examples It is no way 
improper to ſay, Lyſippus was a Statuary, 


AND Priſcian was a Grammarian — The 


Sun ſhineth, AND the Sky is clear—becauſe 


theſe are things that may co-exiſt, and yet 
imply no abſurdity. But it would be ab- 


ſurd to ſay, Li PPUS WAS Q Statuary, BE= 


CAUSE Priſcian was a Grammarian ; tho“ 
not to ſay, the Sun ſpineth, BECAUSE the 
Shy is clear. The Reaſon is, with reſpect 
| to the firſt, he Co-incidence is merely ac- 


cidental; with reſpect to the laſt, it is %. 


ſential, and founded in nature. And ſo 
much for tlie Diſtinction between Copu- | 


: latives and Continuatives (e). 


— 


8 
— TC Cn — TIER 


(e) Qpulativa oft, que copulat tam Verba, quam Sen- 
ſum. Thus Priſcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 
e Senſun conjungunt ( eonjuncTiones fe.) aut no- 


R 2 EL Juris, 
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Ch. II. 


H ERM E s. 


As to Continuatives, they are either 


e SUPPOSITIVE, ſuch as, Ir; or PosiTivg, 


ſuch as, Becavse, TnhERETORE, As, Ge. 


Take Examples of each—you ill live 


Happily, Ir you live honeftly—you live hap- 
pily, BECAUSE you live honeſtly, The Dif- 


ference between theſe Continuatives is 


this — The Suppoſitives denote Connection, 


but aſſert not actual Exi fence ; : the PS. 


| "F7vVes imply both the one and the other (4). 


N 8 


FARTHER 


7 ceſſarid, aut non «pain: & | 2 non W tum fot 
Qpulativæ, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Priſcian's 


own account of Continuatives i is as follows. Continua- 
HU ſunt, gue continuationem & conſequentiam rerum ftgni- 


cant ibid. Scaliger's account is—cauſſam aut prefli- 


tuunt, aut ſubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The Gree# name for 


the Copulative was Toyo ee coαννEꝭÜun Qs; 3 for the 
Continuative, evyanlixcs; the Etymologies of which 
words julfly diſtinguiſh their reſpective characters. 


(4 The old Greek Grammarians confined the name 


£ Tore! 5 and the Larius that of Cintinuativa, to thoſe 


5 Ts R 
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FARTHER than this, the Poſitives above 


mentioned are either Caus AL, ſuch as, 
BECAUsE, SIN E, As, Ge. or CoLLEC- 
TIVE, ſuch as, THEREFORE, WUHERE- 


FORE, THEN, Cc. The Difference be- 


tween theſe is this the Cauſals ſubjoin 


Cauſes to e Sun is in Eclipſe, 8 


DE 


4 


Conjunctions, which we have called Suppoſitive or Con- 


ditional, while the Poſitive they called @zeacuanluxo, 


0 ol Subcontinuativæ. They agree however in deſcribing 


their proper Characters. The firſt according to "Ba : 
are, 6 UTr&e} wv AU 2, ee ds TIVG %y r on- 


AL. IV. Priſcian ſays, they ſignify to us, qua- 


| bis oft ordinatio & natura rerum, cum dubitatione aligud | 
eſſentie rerum—Pp. 1027. And Scaliger ſays, they con- 
Join ſine ſubſ/tent;a neceſſari id; poteft enim ſubſitere & nan 


 ſubſftere 5, utrumgue enim admittunt. Ibid. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Poſitive, or Wparoranhxet (to uſe 
his own name) Gaza tells us, dri 5 drag AE 
Td Lew; Tnudwecw rays And Priſcian ſays, cauſam 
continuationis oftendunt conſequentem cum eſſentia rerum. 


And Scaliger, non ex Motlhiaß, ſed ex ey ue ahl 


een, Ibid. 
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Ch. II. BECAUsE the Moon intervenes—The Collec- 
tives ſubjoin Eęechs to Cauſes —The Moon 
| zntervenes, THEREFORE Zhe Sun 1s in 
Eclipſe. Now we uſe Cauſols in thoſe 
inſtances, where, the Effect being con- 
ſpicuous, we ſeek its Cauſe; and Collec- 
lives, in Demonſtrations, and Science pro- 
perly / called, where the Cauſe being 
y known 


| "Yeu may ſeem at firſt ſomewhat beg why the Poſe 4 
tive Con) unctions ſhould have been conſidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the Suppoſitive, which by their antient Names 
appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the Poſitive 
are confined to what a&ually is; the Suppoſitive extend 
to Poſfibles, nay even as far as to Ipoſſibles? Thus it is 
falſe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Light, unleſs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, / it be Day, 
it is Light, becauſe the, Ir, extends to Poſſibles alſo. 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleaſe) even Im- 
poſſibles. We may ſay, the Sun be cubical, then is the 
Sun angular; If the Sky fall, then ſhall we catch Larks, 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occaſtion—amplitudi- 
nem Continuative percipi ex eo, quod etiam impoſſibile alt= 
quando praſupponit, De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
ſenſe then the Continuative, Suppeſitive or Conditional 
Conjunction is (as it were) ſuperior to the Poſitive, as 
being of greater latitude in its application, 
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known firſt, by its helf P we diſcern conſe- 
quences (e). 
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Ch. II. 


VERO 


ALL the Continuatives are reſolvable 


into Copulatives, Inſtead of, BrcAusE 1. 


7s Day, it is light, we may ſay, It is Day, 
AND 7t zs Light. Inſtead of, Ir it be Day, 


it is Light, we may ſay, It is at the ſame 
time neceſſary to be Day, AND to be Light 
and ſo in other Inſtances. The Revlon is, 


that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the eſſential, 5 
as to the caſual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be reſolved into 
a Copulative and ſomething more, that is to 
ſay, into a Copulative implying an eſſential 15 


: Co- incidence Jin theSubje ects con) joined. 


ASE 5 


CRISES * — - — 


—— 


| e) The Tink called the Cauls, Corda or Cu- 


ſativæ; the Collectives, Clleftive or Native : The 


Greeks called the former eee and the latter 
EvAAoyio nol, 


(f) Reſelountur atem in Qpulativas omnes he, prope 
terea quod Cauſa cum Effectu Sudpte naturd conjuncta 90. | 


Scal. de C. L. Lat. c. 169. 
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HE RME 8. 


As to Cauſal Conjunctions (of which 


We have ſpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Cauſes, which they 
are not capable of denoting: for example, 


THE MATERIAL CAus E- Je Trumpet 


ſunds, BECAUSE it is made of Metal THE 


FORMAI Je Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE 


it is Jong and hollow——THE EFFICIENT — 
The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE an Artiſt 


blows it—THE FINAL —The Trumpet 


Hunde, THAT it may ra iſe our courage. 
Where it is worth obſerving, that the three 


firſt Cauſes are expreſt by the ſtrong affir- 


mation of the Indicative Mode, becauſe if 
the Effect actually be. theſs Must of ge. 


ceſſity be alſo. But the laſt Cauſe has a 


different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reaſon is, that the 


Final Cauſe, tho' it may be firſt in Specu- 


lation, is always laſt in Event, That is to 


ſay, however it may be the End, which 
ſet the Artiſt firſt to work, it may {till be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 


which, 
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which, like other Contingents, may either Ch. II. 
happen, or not (g). Hence alſo it i 


connected by Conjunctions of a peculiar 
kind, ſuch as, THAT, iva, Ur, Ge. 


Tur Sum is, that ALL. Cox ju - 
TIONS, which connect both Sentences and 


their Meanings, are either CoPULATIVE, or 


Cox TIN VATIVEH; the Continuatives are 
either Conditional, or Poſitive; and the 


5 e are either Cauſal or Collective. 


A now we come to the e 
 TiveE CoNJuNCTIoxs, a Species of 
| Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, becauſe, while they disjoin the : 


. they conjoin the Sentences (9). 


Wrrn 


(z) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. See allo Vol. I. Note 
VIII. p. 271. For the four Cauſes, ſee Val 1. Note 


XVII. p. 280. 
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ch. II. 


HERMES. 


WIrI reſpect to theſe we may obſer Ve, 


| that as there is a Principle of Union dif- 


fuſed throughout all things, by which 


THIS WHOLE is kept together, and pre- 


ſerved from Diffipation ; o there is a 
Principle of DivERsITY diffuſed in like 
manner, the Source of Diſtinction, of 


N umber, and of Order 05 


Now 


— 
* 


* 4 —_ 


Gram. L. IV. Digunfive ſunt, que, quamvis dicli- 
ones conjungant, ſenſum tamen disjunctum habent. Priſc. 


L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence, 
connected by Disjunctives, has a near reſemblance to a 


 femple negative Truth, For though this as to its Intel- 
lection be digjunctive (its end being to disjoin the Sub- 
ject from the Predicate) yet as it otitbings Terms to- 


gether into one Propoſition, it is as truly ſynthetical, as 
any Truth, that is «has See Chaps: I. Note (Y). 


Pe. 3. 


2 10 The DriversITY, which al Nature, may be 
ſaid to heighten by degrees, and as it paſſes to different 


Subjects, to become more and more intenſe. Some _ 

things only differ, when conſidered as [ndividuals, but if 
we recur to their Species, immediately loſe all Diſtine= _ 
tion: ſuch for inſtance are Socrates and Plato. Others 


diſſer as to Species, but as to Genus are the ſame : ſuch | 
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Now it is 7 expreſs i in ſome degree the Ch. II. 
Modi tfications of this Diver fry, that Dis 
JUNCTIVE CoNJUNCTIONS: ſeem firſt o 
have been invented. 


F ITS fo» 5 e 
br IA a” 


Or theſe DisJuncTives, ſome are 
SIMPLE, ſome ADVERSATIVE—S:mple, 
as when we ſay, EITHER It i Day, OR it 


E EINE AO 
4 > go Jy 75 


.. 


74 


are Man and Lion. There are others again, which dif- 

fer as ta Genus, and co-incide only in thoſe tranſcenden- 
tal Comprehenſions of Ens, Being, Exiſtence, and the 
like: ſuch are Quantities and Qualities, as for example 
an Ounce, and the Colour, JVhite. Laſtly ALL Br 
| whatever . as Being, from Man- hein. 5 


Fan in all things different, however . 
their Diverſity, there is an appearance of Oppos1TION 
with reſpect to each other, in as much as each thing is 
it ſelf, and not any of the reſt. But yet in all Subjects 
this Oppoſition is not the ſame. In RELATIVEs, ſuch 
as Greater and Leſs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
_ Cauſe and Effect, in theſe it is more ſtriting, than in or- 
dinary Subjects, becauſe theſe always ſhew it, by neceſ- 
 farily inferring each other. In CONTRARIES, ſuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 
Virtuous 
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Ch. II. 8 + Night—Adoerſutve as when we fay, It 
ry 75 not Day, BUT it 1s Night. The Differ- 


ence between theſe is, that the ſimple do 
no more, than merely disjoin ; the Adver- 
ſative disjoin, with an Oppofition concomi- 
Fant, Add to this, that the Adverſative 
are definite ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we ſay, The Number of Three is not 


an 


— 22 ͤ— m — — a 3 5 * * 


Virtwous and Vitious, i in theſe the Oppoſition goes ſtill 


farther, becauſe theſe not only differ, but are even de- 5 


Nructiue of each other. But the moſt potent Oppoſition is 
that of *'Ajlipacis, or CoN TRA D¹ICT ION, when we 
oppoſe Propoſition to Propoſi tion, Truth to Falſbood, af- 
ſerting of any Subject, either it is, or it is not. This in- 
deed is an Oppoſition, which extends itſelf to all things, 
for every thing conceiveable muſt needs have its Nega- 
tive, though multitudes by x nature have neither We. 
tives, nor Contrartes. 


Beſides theſe Madden of War there are others 
that deſerve notice: ſuch for inſtance, as the Diverſity 
between the Name of a thing, and its Definition ; be- 

tween the various Names, which belong to the ſame thing, 
and the various things, which are denoted by the ſame 
Name; all which Diverſitie upon occaſion become a 
Part of our Diſcourſe. An ſo much, in i ſhort, for the 

Subject of DIVERSITY. | 
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an even Number, BUT an odd, we not only Ch. II. 
disjoin two oppoſite Attributes, but we 
definitely affirm one, and deny the other. 

But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 

5s EITHER even OR odd, though we aſfert 

one Attribute 20 be, and the other bt to 

be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding is 

left indefinite. And fo much — 
ee 2 


As 


Wh 10 The us Ditiiivs 8 7, or 155 is du uſed - 
indefinitely, ſo as to leave an Alternative. But when it 
is uſed definitely, ſo as to leave no Alternative, it is then 
a perfect Disjunctive of the Subſequent from the Pre- 

vious, and has the ſame force with h 2, or, Et non, 

It is thus G a explains that Verſe of Homer. | 


Bla? iy Mats oder ua, © dr gbd, 
„„ : IA. A. 


That is to ay 2 ire the people, ſhould be ad AND Nor 
be dg Mroyed, the Conjunction 4 being «vaugerixos, or 
5 ſallative. It muſt however be confeſt, that this Verſe is 
otherwiſe explained by an Ellipſis, either of dN, or 
Auris, See which ſee the Commentators. | 
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Ch. II. 


HERMES. 


As to e Divjunitives, it ki 


been ſaid already that they imply Oeyo- 


. $ITION. Now there can be no Oppoſition 
of the ſame Attribute, in the ſame Subject, 
as when we ſay, Nireus was beautiful; 
but the Oppoſition mult be either of the 
ſame Attribute in different Subjects, as when 
we ſay, Brutus was a Patriot, BUT Ceſar 
was not—or of arferent Attributes in the 
ſame Subject, as when we ſay, Gorgias was 


4 Sophift, Bur not 4 Philoſopher—or of 


„ 4 


different Attributes in different Subjects, 


as when we ſay, Plato ⁰ 4 F wer, 
Br 8 W a 258 We 


Tux Comunitiont wed for all theſe pur- 
poſs my be called ABSOLUTE ADVER= 


Bur there are other Adverſatives, be- 


ſides theſe; as when we ſay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, THAN Achilles==Virgil was 


As 


Book THE 8 conD. 


AS great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Ch. II. 
The Character of theſe latter is, that they — 


go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Oppoſition, but that Equality or 
Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from 
their being compared. And hence it is 
they may be called ADVERSATIVES OP 
COMPARISON. . : BAC: 


Brsibzs the Aübertipes here men- 

| cloned there are two otner Species, of 

which the moſt eminent are UNLEsS and 
ALTH0'. For example—Troy will be taken, 

.UNLEss the Palladium be preſerved—T roy 

will be taken, ALTHo Hector defend it. The 

Nature of theſe Adverſatives may be thus 

explained. As every Event is naturally 


allied to its Cauſe, ſo by parity of reaſon it 


is oppoſed to its Preventive. And as every 


Cauſe i 18 either adequate (2) or in- adequate 


lin- | 


% 92 » 
8 1 8 
9 —_— 


(i) This Diſtinction has reference to common Opinion, 


and the form of Language, conſonant thereto. In ſtrict _ 


metaphyſical truth, No Cauſe, that is not adequate, 7 
ory Cane at all. 
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HE RME s. 
(in-adequate, when it endeavours, wich- 
out being effectual) ſo in like manner is 


every Preventive. Now adequate Preven- 
tives are expreſt by ſuch Adverſatives, as 
UNLESS—Troy will be taken, UNLESS the 
Palladium be preſerved ; that is, This alone 


is ſufficient to prevent it. The In-adequate 
are expreſt by ſuch Adverſatives, as AL- 


THO'—Troy will be taken, a1Tno' Hector 


de efend it ; that is, Hefor's et woill 


— has oy lene 


> T HE W | given | by the old Gram- 


marians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, 


appear not ſufficiently to expreſs their 


| Natures (n). They may be better per- 


haps called ADVERSATIVES ADEQUATE, 


and IN- -ADEQUATE. 285 


Aub thus it is that all DrsjuxcTIvxs, 


55 that i is Cox neren , which Os Sen- 


Fences, | 


(in) They called them for the moſt part; without 


25 ſufficient Diſtinction of their Species, ene or 


Erarrioharixoi. | 
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tences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II., 

SIMPLE or ADVERSATIVE; and that all W 

ApvxRSATIVEs are either Abſolute or Com- 
parative; or elſe Adequate or In- adequate. 


Wr ſhall finiſh this Chapter with a few 
miſcellany Obſervations. _ " 


IN the firſt place it may be obſerved, 
through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the /ame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or leſs force, according as the Sub- 
jects, which it disjoins, are more or leſs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we ſay, Every Number is even, oR odd 
Every Propoſition is true, ox falſe—nothing 
ſeems to disjoin more ſtrongly than the 
Digjunctive, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjects. 
But if we ſay, That Object is a Triangle, 
ox Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (ox) in this caſe hardly ſeems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di- 
An to expreſs the Thing, firſt by its 

0 - | Name, 
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258 HE R M ES. 

Ch. II. Name, and then by its Definition. So if we 

ve ay, That Figure is a Sphere, ox a Globe, 
ok @ Ball—the Disjunctive in this caſe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Names, which be- 
long to the fame Thing 0. i 


AGA the Words, W hen and Mere, 
and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, 
hence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever ,&c. 
may be properly called ApVYERBIAL Co- 
JUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjunctions 
, Conjunctions, as they conjoin Senten- 

| es; 


r 


— 


(*) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
ſion, which they called Subdisjunctiva, a Subdisjunctive; 
and that was SIVE. Alexander ſive Paris; Mars froe 

Mavors. The Greet Ev zv ſeems to anſwer the fame 
end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger thus ſpeaks — Et ſane 
nomen Subdisjunfivarum reete acceptum eft, neque enim 
tam plane digungit, quam Digunftruz, Nam NO 

toe ſunt in Cmraris—Subdigunetive autem etiam in 

non Cuntrariis, ſed Diverſis tantum; ut, Alexander fo ve 
Paris. De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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ces ; of Adverbs, as they denote the At- 
tributes either of Time, or of Place, 


Adi bel Adverbial Conjunctions, 


and perhaps 220% of the Prepoſitions (con- 


trary to the Character of acceſſory Words, 
which have ſtrictly no Signification, but 


259- 
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when aſſociated with other words) have a 


kind of ob/cure Signification, when taken 


alone, by denoting thoſe Attributes of 


Time and Place. And hence it is, that 


they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature; a ind of (o) middle Beings, 
. of amphibious character, which, by ſhar- 


ing the Attributes of the higher and the 


lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 


ther (?)- „ 
AND 


= ds. A N * 88 4 * 


— . 
* 


0 nene 76 n ooo Mon yiveras KATH my 


4poy purrabaivera, & WE appioEcnreiolas t emi TiVWy, W 


reg Cov @ Gurov. Themiſt. p. 74. Ed. Ald. See 


alſo Ariſt. de Animal. Part. p. 93. I. 10. Ed. Syll. 
(b) It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 
moſt elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above all 
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Axp ſo much for Coxjuxcrloxs, 


their Genus, and their Species. 


2 — 50 6 * 


the reſt, ſhould have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; while 


in the modern polite works, as well of ourſelves as of 


our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
Onnection in the Meaning, there muſt be Words had to 

connect; but that where the Connection is little or none, 
ſuch Connectives are of little uſe? That Houſes of 


Cards, without cement, may well anſwer their end, but 


not thoſe Houſes, where one would chuſe to dwell ? Is R 


this the Cauſe ? or have we attained an Hegance, to the 
Antients unknown? 


Tenimuss ad ſumman fortune, &. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. III. 


Concerning hoſe Connettives, called 
Prepofi tions. 


IRNrrostrions by their name expreſs Ch: III. 
their Place, but not their Character... 


Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them 
from the former Connectives. A PRE. 
POSITION 2s Part of Speech, devoid itſelf 

5 of S2gn ification, but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that are ſignificant, and that ne- 
"IF to co-ale eſce or unite e of themſelves (a). 


This 
(a) The Stoic Name for a Prepoſition was IIęobe- 5 wes 1 | 
Tizos Euvdtomos, Præpoſitiva Cnjunctio, a Prepofitive - 4 
Compunttion. Qs pv BY 2 KOTH THE CNAGS Woes): Wb 
Otis &. Teobeocis TUvJemjanrns clk eus 7 Benda WN | 


CE PaTINGL, AtaexTau npiv” ig wy &Pogpn Evenras 
| r Tois Erwixoic T2 xcxatioha avlac TTooderings 
Toro toe. Now in what manner even in other applica- 
tions (beſides the preſent) Prepoſitions 47 prog of their 
Cnjunetive Syntax, coe have mentioned ail eady 3 dhe ice too 


5.3 = tie. 
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HERMES. 
This connottive Power, (which relates to 
Words only, and not Sentences) will be 


better underſtood from the following 
Speculations, 


SOME things co-aleſce and unite of 


 themſebves ; others refuſe to do ſo without 


Help, and as it were compulſion. Thus in 


Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-aleſce of themſelves; but the Wainſcot 


and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more conſpicuous, For 
example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 


aleſce immediately with their Subſtances, 
Thus it is we ſay, a fierce Lion, avaſt Moun- 
ktain; and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
fect and Accident, ariſes the Grammatical : 


Concord of $ ubſtantive and Adiective. In 
55 


—_—_—_— —— 


— ———— — 


the Seoics took 3 to call them PazrocrTIvE Con- 


 JUNCT1oNs. Apollon. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Yetis this 
in fact rather a deſcriptive Sketch, than a complete De- 


Anition, ſince there are other Conjunctions, which are 
Prepoſitive as well as theſe. ory Gaz. L, IV. de Pra. 


| poſit, Prije, L. XIV. p. 983. 
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like manner Actions co-aleſce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and Paſſions with their Patients, 
Thus it is we ſay, Alexander conquers; Da- 
rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, Agent, Energy, 
and Patient, co-aleſce with the fame faci- 
lity; as when we ſay, Alexander conquers 
Darius. And hence, that is from 7he/e 
Modes of natural Co-aleſcence, ariſes the 
Grammatical Regimen of the Verb by its No- 
minative, and of the Accuſative by its Verb. 
| Farther than this, Attributives themſelves 
may be moſt of them characterized; 3 as 
when we ſay of ſuch Attributives as ran, 


Feauti ful, learned, he ran fv iftly, ſhe was 


very beautiful, he was moderately learned, 
&c. And hence the Co- aleſcence of the Ad- 
verb with Verbs, Participles, and Adjectives. 


Tux general Concluſion appears to be 
this. Thost PARTS OF SPEECH UNITE 
© OF THEMSELVESINGRAMMAR, WHOSE 
*© ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE OP 
84 "my THEM= 
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HE R M E 8. 


Ch. III. „ THEMSELVESINNATURE.” To which 
Ne may add, as following from what has 


been faid, that he great Objects of Natu- 


ral Union are SUBSTANCE and ATTRI- 
BTE. Now tho' Sub/tances naturally co- 


incide with their Attributes, yet they ab- 
ſolutely refuſe doing fo, one with an- 


other (b). And hence thoſe known Max-= 
ims in Phyſics, that Body is impenetrable ; 

that 7400 Bodies cannot poſſeſs the ſame place; 
that the ſame Attribute cannot ns to 
4. iferent Subſtances, &c. 


Fx ROM theſe Principles it follows, that 


| when we form a Sentence, the Subſtantive 
without difficulty co- incides with the Verb, 
from the natural Co- incidence of Subſtance 
and Energy THE SUN WARMETH. 80 
likewiſe the Energy with the Subject, on 


wich 


K 


. E 


— 


(5) cafe propter quam duo Subtantiva non ponuntur | 
for copuia, e Philsfophia petenda eie neque enim duo ſub- 
Aantialiter unum eſſe pateſt, ſicut Sulſtantia et Accidens ; 

itague non dicas, CESAR, Caro PUGNAT, Scal. de 


Cauſ. Ling: Lat. Cc, 775 
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which it operates WARMETH THE Ch. III. 
EAR Tu. So likewiſe both Sun and 
Energy with their proper Attributes. — 
THESPLENDIDSUN,—GENIALLY WARM. 
ETY—THE FERTILE EARTH. But ſup= 
poſe we were deſirous to add other Sub- 
ſtantives, as for inſtance, Air, or BEAM S. 
How would theſe co-incide, or under what 
Character could they be introduced? Not 
as Nomiatives or Accuſatives, for both ; 
thoſe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subſtance, Sux; the Accu- 
ſative by the Subſtance, EARTH. Not as 
Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes by nature they nei- 
ther are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Riſe and Uſe of PREPOS1I- 
TIONs. By theſe we connect thoſe Sub- 
ſtantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-aleſce of themſelves. Let 
us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe Con- 
nectives, ThHRO', and Wir, and mark 
their Effect upon the Subſtances here men- 
tioned, The Hendel Sun WITH His Beams 
genialiy 
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Ch. III. genialliy warmeth 1 RO the 5 the fertile | 
JON Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 

mntire and one; the Subſtantives required 
are both introduced; and not a Word, 
which was there before, i is detruded from : 
its proper place. 


H E R M E s. 


Ir muſt here be obſerved that moſt, if 


not all Prepoſitions ſeem originally form- 
ed to denote the Relations f PLACE (c). 
The reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, 
which Bodies or natural Subſtances main- 
teain at all times one to another, whether 
they are geh or remote, w whether 5 
in motion or at reſt. 


In may be ſaid indeed that in the 0 


; tinuity 2 Place they | form this UnivpsE | 


or 


* — — 
. 


(c) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieſcit : quare opus 
fuit aliqud notd, que TO IIOT figntficaret, frue effet 


inter dus extrema, inter que motus fit, ſive efſet in altero 


extremorum, in quibus fit quies. FHinc elictemus Præpoſi- 
rionis efſentiatem defoutionem.. Scal. de Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 
G 1 52. 5 „„ 
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or VISIBLE Wu OL E, and are made as Ch. III. 


much OxE by that general Comprehen- — 


ſion, as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral Na- 
tures, and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus it 
is we have Prepoſitions to denote the con- 
_ tiguous Relation of Body, as when we favs --- 
Cain walieth wI TH 4 Staff; the Statue 
— ftoed uPoN @ Pedeſtal ; the River ran OVER 
4 Sand; others for the detached Relation, 
as w ben we ſay, He is going To Italy; the 
Sen is riſen ABove the Hills; theſe Figs 
came FROM Turky. So mas to Motion and 
Reſt, only with this difference, that here 
the Prepoſition varies its character with 
the Verb. Thus if we- ſay, that Lamp 
_ bangs FROM the Ceiling, the Prepoſition, 
FROM, aſſumes a Character of Quieſcence. 
But if we ſay, that Lamp is falling FROM 
the Ceiling, the Prepoſition in ſuch caſe 
aſſumes a Character of Motion. So in 
Milton, a 1 5 


—To A uneaſie Steps 5 
OvER the burning Marle—Par. L. J. 


Here over denotes Motion, | 
e wy _ 
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Ch. III. 


—— 


HE R M E s. 


_— 


| — He 21H looks of cordial 15 
Hung OVER here enamour 4 Par. L. IV. 


Here over devotes Ref. 


Bor though the original uſe of Prepoſi- 


tions was to denote the Relations of Place, 


they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them 


ſelves to Subjects incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelleftual as 


local. Thus, becauſe in Place he, who i 18 


above, has commonly the advantage over 


him, who is below, hence we transfer OVER 


and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience of 


a King we ſay, he ruled oVER bis People ; 


of a common Soldier, he ſerved UNDER 
fuch a General, So too we ſay, with 
Thought; avithout Attention; thinking 
ever a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 


out of Love; through Jealouſy, Sc. All 


which inſtances, with many others of like 


kind, 
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kind, ſhew that the 2 Words of Men, Ch. III. 


like their frft Ideas, had an immediate re- 
ference to ſenſible Objecte, and that in af- 


terdays, when they began to diſcern with 
their Intellect, they took thoſe Words, 


which they found already made, and 


transferred them by metaphor to ntellec- 


tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to expreſs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new 
Words, both which have been practiſed 
by Philoſophers and wiſe Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 


caſion (0). 


7” . „ 


— — — _ * r 


1 : K x A. 


— ** 


(a4) Among the Words new coined we may aſcribe 
to Anaxagoras, Opacroprpesc ; to Plato, Toierns ; to 
Acer, Qualitas; to Aristotle, Ele AN, to the 


Stoics, Orig, epd ri, and many others. Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 


ſpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may aſcribe Id t; 


to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Karnyoęl , and 
Kartnyopeiy; ; to the Stoics, Karan, deni, N 


bi; to the Pyrrhonifts, e iudixeras, ETEX Wy 
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Ch. III. 


H E R M E 8. 


Ix the foregoing uſe of Prepoſitions, 


N we have ſeen how they are applied xare tet 


vpαbeciy, by way of Junta-poſition, that is 
to ſay, where they are an to a Word, 


with- 


* 


—— 


Arid here I cannot but obſerve, that he who pretends 


to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of theſe Philoſo- 


phers, or even to cite and tranſlate him {except in trite 


and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 


Greek Tongue in general; the nice differences of many 


Words apparently ſynonymous ; the peculiar Stile of the 
Author whom he preſumes to handle; the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
uſed by ſuch Author, and his Sect; the whole Philoſo- 


phy of ſuch Sect, together with the Connections and 


Dependencies of its ſeveral Parts, whether Logical, 


vious preparation, attempts what I have faid, will ſhoot _ 


in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; will 


explain, and praiſe, and cenſure merely by chance; and 


though he may poſſibly to Fools appear as a wiſe Man, 


will certainly among the wiſe ever paſs for a Fool, 
Such a Man's Intellect comprehends antient Philoſophy, 


as his Eye comprehends a diſtant Proſpect. He may 


ſee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, 


and Seas from Woods; but for an accurate diſcern- 


ment of particulars, and their character, this without 
farther helps, it is impoſſible he ſhould attain, 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch. III. 

may be uſed alſo uara owbeory, by way of Y 
_ Compoſition, that is, they may be prefixt to 

a Word, ſo as to become a real Part of 

it (e). Thus in Greet we have Exigacbae, 
in Latin, Intelligere, in Engliſh, to Under= 

tand. So alſo, to foretel, to overact, to 

| undervalue, to outgo, &c. and in Greek and 

Latin, other Inſtances innumerable. In 

this caſe the Prepoſitions commonly trans- 

fuſe ſomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are com- 
pounded; and this imparted Meaning in 

moſt inſtances will be found ultimately 
reſolvable into ſome of the Relations of 
PLACE, / as uſed either i in its e or 

6 metaphorical r 
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(e) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Præpoſitione. 
% For example, let us ſuppoſe ſome given Space. 
E & Ex ſignify out of that Space; Per, through it 
from beginning to end; Is, within itz SUB, under it. 
22 N Hence 
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Ch. III. LasTLY, there are tines, when Prepo- 
. fitions totally loſe their connective Nature, 
bein 8 


— _ 


Hence then E and PER in compoſition augment ; Enor- 
mis ſomething not ſimply big, but big in exceſs; ſome- 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meaſure ; Dice, 
to ſpeak; Edico, to ſpeat out; whence Edictum, an 
Edi, ſomething fo effectually ſpoken, as all are e 5 
to hear, and all to obey. 80 Terence, 


Dico, Edico vobis—Eun, V. 5. 20. 


Which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment? is an | 
| PAuvfnois, Fari, to ſpeak; Effari, to ſpeak out—hence 
. Effatum, an Axiom, or ſelf-evident Propoſition, ſome- 
thing addreſſed as it were to all men, and calling for 
: Wed Aſſent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per — 
utilis, great Wetken, uſeful through every part. 


On the contrary, IN and Sus diminiſh and kiln. 

Injuſtus, Iniquus, unjuſ!, inequitable, that lies withi;; 

_ Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not ſo far, that falls 

ſhort of them; Subniger, blackiſh ; $ ubrubicundus, reddiſh ; 

_ tending to black, and tending to red, but yet under the 
ſtandard, and Beloto perfection. 


Emo originally ſignified to take away ; hence it came a 
to ſignify 15 buy, becauſe he, who buys, takes away 
dis purchaſs, InTan, Between, implies Diſcontinu- 

e | aces 
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being converted into Adverbs, and uſed Ch. III. 
in Syntax accordingly. Thus md; — 


roa de A wept Av. 
And Earth Anil 4 all around. 


N. 1 362, 


But of this we haye ſpoken in a preceding | 


Chapter. (g). One thing we muſt how- 
ever obſerve, before we finiſh this Chap- 


ter, which 18, that Whatever we may be 
told of CAszEs in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no ſuch things; but their 
force and PO is expreſt by two Me- 
Ss thods, 


— 


ok 1 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 

between. From theſe two comes, Interimo, to bill, ; 

that is to ſay, 7 take a Man away in the midſt of Life, f | 

by making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alfo | | bl 
Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to fay, to take him away ; 
thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 0 
away can well be ſuppoſed? The Greek Verb, Avaigeiy, | 
and the Engliſb Verb, To take of ſeem both to carry | 
the ſame alluſion. And thus it is that Frepoſitions be- 
come Parts of other Words. 


Ws 
8 


2 ) See . p. 9855 
11 


"0 „ II E R M E S. 
"CN; III. "thods, either by Situation, or by Prepoſ. 
tons; the Nominative and Accuſative Caſes 
by Situation; he ref, by Prepoſitions. 
But this we ſhall make the Subject of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our 
Inquiry Concerning Fropontions, _ 
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CHAP- IV. 


- Coneernang Cafes. 


8 Caszs, or at t leaſt thts various Ch. IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge — 


NV of Nouns, partly of Verbs, and 


partly of Prepeo/t itions ; they have been re- 


ſerved, till thoſe Parts of Speech had 
been examined and di iſcuſſed, and are for 
that reaſon made the Subject of ſo late a 


Chapter, as the preſent. 


: Taurus ae no Cars in the modern 


Languages, except a few among the pri- 
 mittve Pronouns, ſuch as 1, and Mr JE, 
and Moy; and the Ernghſh Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 


from Lion, we form Lion's ; from Ship, 


Ship's. From this defect however we may 
be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 


what a Caſe is, the Periphraſ , which ſup- 
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Ch. IV. lien its place, being the Caſe (as it were) 
e unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 


HE RM E s. 


Cheval, Of the Horſe, Equo into Au Che- 


Val, To the Horſe. And hence we ſee 
that the GeniTive and DaTive CasEs 


imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 


5 Prepgſition, the Genitive's Prepoſition be- 
ing A, De, or Ex, the Dative's Prepoſi- 


tion being Ad, or Perfus. 


Wr have 5 this aſſiſtance as to the 


Accus rIvr, which in modern Lan- 
5 guages (a few inſtances excepted) is only 


known from its poſition, that is to tay, 


by being ſubſequent to its Verb, in the 


collocation of the words, 


Tur Veen we oof over from its 
little uſe, being not only unknown to the 


modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being ſupplied by the Nominative. 


Tux ABLATIVE likewiſe was uſed by 
the Romans only; a Caſe they! ſeem to have 
adopted 
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adopted 70 afſociate with their Prepoſi ftions, Ch. IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and e 
Dative of that privilege; a Caſe certainly 
not neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becauſe with the Ro- 
mans themſelves it 18 frequently undiſtin- 


5 guiſhed. 


Tukkr remains the NominATIvE, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 
much diſputed by the Antients. The Pe- 
ripatetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a n Line, ſuch for--- 
example, as the line AB. 
CE 
| On. 


A 
The Variations from the Nominative, they 
conſidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
A D. Hence then they only called theſe 
T 3 Varia- 
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Ch. IV. Variations, NTQEEIE | Casvs; CASES, or 


Dna Sos FaLLIN GS. The Srodes on the contrary, 


and the G rammarians with them, made the 


Nominativea Cask alſo. Words they con- 
| ſidered (as it were) zo fall from the Mind, 
or diſcurfive Faculty, Now when a Noun 


fell thence in ite primary Form, they then 
called it HT LIZ OPOH, Casus RE C- 


TUS, AN ERECT, Or UPRIGHT CASE or 


FALLING, ſuch as AB, and by this name 


they diſtinguiſhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
Lions, as for example in the form of a Ge- 


nitive, a Dative, or the like, ſuch varia- 
tions they called NTQEFIE NAATIAL, CA- 


sus OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE Cass, or SIDE- 
Long FALLinGs (ſuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppoſition to the other (that is AB) which 
was ereCt and perpendicular (a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 
KAIEIE , DecLinaTIo, a DECLENSION, 


it 


(a) See Ammon, in Libr, de Interpr. p. 35. 
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it it being a ſort of progreſſive Deſcent EF. Ch. IV. 


the Noun's upright F orm thro its Various 
declining Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 
AB, to A C, AD, „Ge. 


Or theſe CAs Es we ſhall treat but of 


four, that is to ſay, the NOuINATIVE, 


the AccusATIvE, the GentTive, and 


the DATIVE. 


I bu been faid already in the preced- 


ing Chapter, that the great Objects of 


natural Union are SUBSTANCE and AT- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of SUBJECT. 
and PRPDIcATR, and the Grammatical 


Concord of SUBSTANTIVE and ATTRIBU- 


TIVE (5). Theſe ConcoRDs f in SPEECH 
produce PRoPOSITIONS and SENTENCES, 
as that previous Cox coRD in NATURE 
produces NATURAL BEIN GS. This being 
1 4 admitted, 


(3) See before, p. 264. 
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_ Ch. IV. admitted, we © proceed by . that 
| —— when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
$ Es Nature's Subſtance, the Logician's Subject, 

| EW . and the Grammarian 7 Subſtantive are all 
I - denoted by that Caſe, which we call the 
_ NominaTives. For example, CazSAR 

pugnat, Ms Angitur, Domus edificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that He 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt 
rom its Atrributive. The Action implied | 
= in pugnat, ſhews its Nominative Cz8AR 
to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſſion 
implied in Angitur, ſhews its Nominative 
Es to be a Paſſive Subject, as does the 


Paſſion in ed fecatur prove Domus to be 
an BRO, 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 
ſtantive, ſo for this reaſon, When it has 
Caſes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 

* pears as a Nominative alſo. So we find it 
; in ſuch inſtances as—CICERO eff ELO 
Went; VITIUM i TURPE; HoMo eff 

ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Caſes, Ch. IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to . 
content itſelf with ſuch aſſimilations as it 
has, thoſe of Number and Perſon * 8 
when we lay, CICERO LOQUITUR 3 ; NOS 
"EOQUIMUR 3 Homixes LOQUUNTUR, 


N F ROM what has been ſaid, we may 
make the following obſervations that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
Aantive, ſo that Subſtantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a . 
Nominative that on this occaſion all the 
Attributives, that have Caſes, appear as | 
Nominatives alſo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Caſes, but that without one Nomi= 
native at leaſt, this is utterly impoſſible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Deſcription- TA NoMINATIVE 7s that 
Caſe, without which there can be no regu- 
5 IE 
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* What fort of Number wo | Ferlon Verbs have, ſee 
before, p. 17%, 171. | 
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= HERMES. 
1 Ch. IV. lar (c) nd perfect Sentence. We are now 
ee to ſearch after another Caſe. . 


a — © 
C08 Fs E 


Wu the Ar1ributive in any Sentence 
is ſome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
aſſured he principal Subſtantive is ſome 

attrve efficient Cauſe. So we may call 
Acbilles and Lyſippus in ſuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyſippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ſtood, the Mind is ſtill in ſuſpence, and finds 
its conception incomplete. ACTION, it well 
knows, not only requires ſome Agent, but 
"it muſt have a Subject allo to work on, and 
it muſt produce ſome Effect. It is then to 
T denote one of theſe (that is, the Subject 
1 „ the 9 8 5 that me Authors of Lan- 
| . bz ue 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfect, becauſe | 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perſec“ 
without a Nommative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
| made out of thoſe Verbs, called by the Stoics aęa- 

 oupbapare or IIzpaxathyoenmata, ſuch as Coco cx. 
 perTapenesy Socratem pœnitet, &. See before, p. 180. 
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guage have deſtined THE AccusArTIvz. Ch. IV. 


Achilles vulneravit HE C TOREM —here tage 


Accuſative denotes the Subject. Ly/ippus 
fecit STATUAS- 


and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 


which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 


with Prepoſitions, this Caſe may have 


been uſed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we ſhall form its Character and 
8 Deſcription—THE ACCUSATIVE 2s that 
_ Caſe, which to an eftcient Nominative and 
a Verb of Action ſubjoins either the Effect 
or the paſſive Subject. We have {till left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 


inveſtigate, : as follows. 
i 17 has been aid in the preceding Chap- 


muative 


(4) See before, p. 265. 


here the Accuſative 
denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 


ter r (4), that when the Places of the No- 
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8 Ch. IV. minative and the Accuſative are filled by 
i 1 * proper Subſtantives, other Subſtantives are 
A 5 annexed by the help of Prepojitions. Now, 
5 though this be ſo far true in the modern 
= = Languages, that (a very few inſtances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 


is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
ſpect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reaſons which v we are about to offer. 


Axon the various Relations of Sub- 
ſtantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 
are, the Term or Point, which ſomething 
commences FROM, and the 7 erm or Point, 
= Which ſomething tends To. Theſe Re- 
„ 5 lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
=: ſogreat importance, as to diſtinguiſh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina— 
tions of their own, which expreſt their 
force, without the help of a Prepoſition. 
Now it is here we behold the Riſe of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the GEN I- 
TIVE being formed to expreſs all Relations 
com- 
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PA A * 
. 
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commencing FROM 7z7ſelf; THE Darivr, ii 
all Relations tending ro itſelf. Of this a 
there can be no ſtronger proof, than the | 
| Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 

1 (e). 


* f — — ogg Ho. om 7 
Tu” . e r 
3 o — pot n — 2 4 * 1 — 
2. — ING — ED n r 


11 is on theſe Principles that they ſay in 
Greek — Azouai LOT, dh TOI, Or 
thee I aſk, To thee I give. The reaſon 
is, in requeſts the perſon requeſted is one 
whom ſomething is expected from; in 

donations, the perſon preſented, is one 
whom ſomething paſſes 79, So again 
, Tlewoiyrau vide, it is made of Stone. 
Stone was the paſſive Subject, and thus 
* appears in the Genitive, as being the 
Term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 
and ſtrict, we read 


nplentur 


3 — — 


(0 See e p. 27 5 70. 


( 7 ) Xeuooy Terompivos, \ Zadparler, made f Geld 
9 and Ivory. 80 ſays Pauſanias of the Olympian Jupiter, | 


L. V. p. 400: See alſo Hom. Iliad. T. 574. 
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Ch. IV. Implentur veteris n pingy ifque fe- 
Wen vas ring. „ Virge 


The old Wine and venibon were the funds x 


or ſtores, of or from which they were 
filled. al the ſame an II/ T& 
Maroc, is a Phraſe in Greet; and Je bois 
die Peau, a Phraſe ; in French, as much as 
to ſay, 1 take ſome or a certain part, FROM 
oF OUT OF 4 certain whole. 


7 Warn we meet in Language ſuch Ge- 
nitives as She Son of a Father; the Father 

of a Son; the Picture of a Painter; the 
Painter of a Picture, &c. theſe are all Rr- 
LATIVES, and therefore each of them re- 
: ciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 
' FROM Or OUT oy Which it derives its E. 
: ſence, « or at leaſt i its Intellecbion „). 
Tur 


(g) All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreſt by 
this Caſe, that is to ay, the Genitive. Thus Ariffotle, 
Hav. CY 70 wels Ti wels alisge geile Meyer, 


4 £ | , Giov 
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Tux Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch.IV. 


is employed among its other uſes to denote 
the Finar Cavs, that being the Cauſe 
to whichall Events, not fortuitous, may be 
ſaid to tend. It is thus uſed in the follow- 

ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


| —TIBI ſuaveis dedala zellus 
5 Sinti are:. Lucret. 


TIBI brachia contrabit ardens Th 
Le „ Virg. G. ; 


——T1z: ferviat ultima Thule. 
8 Ibid. 


AND ſo much for Caszs, their Origin 
and Uſe TY Sort of F orms, or Termina- 


* tions, 
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| * I | 7 / 8 CENA HE 
610% „ To jm! dimA%ois mpiov. Omnia vero, que 


ſunt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur, Ut 
ſervus dicitur domini ſervus; et dominus, ſerv: dominus ; 


necnon duplum, dimidii duplum ; et — pt dimi- 
un. | ws GX 
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=: Ch. IV. tions, which we could not well paſs over, 
| from their great importance (+) both in 
78 the Gee and Latin Tongues; but which 
j | however, not being among the Eſſentials 0 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly ſaid to fall within the limits of 
our a 9 


—— 


() Anon et illud obſervatione dignum (licet nobis lo- 
dlernis ſpirits nonnibil redundat) antiquas Linguas ple- 
nas declinationum, caſuum, conjugationum, et fimilium OR 

fe 3 modernas, his fere deflitutas, plurima per prepoſi- 
tines et verba auxiliaria ſegniter expedire ® Sant facil: 


quis conjiciat (utcungue nobis ipſi placeamus ) ingenia pri- 
orum ſeculorum noftris fuiſſe multo acutiora et Jubti- 


5 nora. Tm de 3 Scient. VI. 2 1. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning Interjettions—Recapitulation— 


— Conclufion, 


» ESIDES the Parts of Speech bales 


mentioned, there remains THE IN- 
' TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are Q, ru, A, &c. among the 


Latins, Ab! Hen] Hei! &c. among the 


_ Engliſh, Ab! Alas! Fie! &c, Theſe 


289 


Ch.V. 


the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 


verbs; improperly, if we conſider the Ad- 


verbial Nature, which always co-incides | 


with ſome Verb, as its Principal, and to : 
which it always ſerves in the character of 
an Attributive. Now InNTERJECTIONS | 
coincide with no Part of Speech, but are 


either uttered alone, or elſe thrown into 2 
Sentence, without altering its Form, either 


in Syntax or Signiſication. The Latins 
N ſeem therefore 1 to have done better 1 in + ſe- 


- Pen Z 


* 


1 2 Serviun i in Enid XII. v. 486. 
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5 Ch. . 


| : the reſt. 
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parating them by themſelves, and giving 
them a name by way of diſtinction from 


ug it be aſk'd, if not Adverbs, 


55 what then are they ? It may be anſwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds; certain Volcks or NA- 
TURE, rather than Voices of Art, expreſ- 

; ſing thoſe Paſſions and natural Emotions, 
which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of 1 in- . 
tereſting Events (9). 


08 AND 


(A) INTERJECTIONES a Græcis ad Adverbia refe- 
runtur, argue eos ſequitur etiam Boethius, Et redcte qu 
dem de tus, quando caſum regunt. Sed quando oration: 


folum in ſerumur, ut nota affeciits, velut ſu ſpirit aut ne- 


tas, vix videntur ad claſſem aliguam pertinere, ut que 
NATURALES int NOT; non, aliarum vocum inſtar, 


er inflituto ſignificant. Voſſ. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. IN- 


TERJECTIO Vox affeftum mentis ſignificans, ac citra 


verbi opem ſententiam complens. Ibid. e. 3. Reftat claſ- 


ſium extrema, INTERJECTIO, Hujus appellatio non 
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« ND RS we have found that ALL. 


cc WorDs. ARE EITHER SIGNIF ICANT BY - 


60 THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 


U2 8 © WHEN 


ſamiliter ſe habet ac Cnjunctionis. Nam cum hac dicatur 
Oynnjunctio, quia conjungat ; Interjectis tamen, non quia 


| incl, ſed quia interjicitur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen 


de zi ejus oft, ut inteniciatur; ; cum per ſe compleat ſen- 
tentiam, nec raro ab ed incipiat oratio. Ibid. 15 IV. 


c. 28. INTERJECTIONEM 707 effe partem Orationis ſie 
oftendo Quod natural? eff, idemi ef? apud omnes: Sed ge- 


mitus & ſigna lætitiæ idem ſunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 


naturales. Si vero naturales, non ſunt partes Orationis. 
Nam ee partes, ſecundum Ariftotelem, ex inſtituto, non 


naturd, debent conſtare. Interjectionem Graco Adverbiis 


adnumerant ; ſed falſo. Nam neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. 


L. I. c. 2. INTERJECTIONEM Grac: inter Adverbia 5 


ponunt, quoniam hac quoque vel adjungitur verbis, wel 


verba ei ſubaudiuntur. Ut fi dicam—Pape! quid vi- > 


deo ?—vel per ſ.— Papæ |—etiamſi non addatur, Miror; 
habet in ſe ipſius verbi ſignificatiunem. Quæ res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores ſeparatim hanc partem 


ab Adverbits accipere; quia videtur affefium habere in ſeſe 


Verbi, et plenam motus animi ſignificationem, etiamſi non 
addatur Verbum, demonſtrare. Interjectio tamen non folum 
illa, que dicunt Gract TNETAI%Tjaoy » fignaficat ; ſed etiam 
voces, que cujuſcunque paſſionis animi pulſu per exclama- 
tem interjiciuntur. Priſc. L. XV _ 
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HE RM E S. 


WHEN ASSOCIATED bat thoſe /igni- 


fican. by themſeFves, denote either Su B- 
© STANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are call- 
ed for that reaſon SUBSTANTIVES and 


„ ATTRIBUTIVES—Zhat the Subſtantives 


« are either Nouns or. PRONOUNS Hat 
Te e theATTRIBUTIVES are eitber PRIMARY 


6 gp SECONDARY—that the Primary At 


ce tributives are either VERBS, PARTICI- 


*pLEs, or ADJECTIVES; the Secondary, 


« ApveRBs Again, that the Parts of 


© Speech, only ſignificant when aſſociated, are 


<« either DEFINITIVES or CoNNECTIVES 


« —that the Defnitives are either ART1- 
„ CULAR er PrRonomINAL—and that the 
. Connectives are either PxEpos L TIONS or 


os © ConJuncTiONs.” : 


Axp thus have we reſol ved LanGuace, 


AS A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 


Par T s, Which was the firſt thing, that we 


Propeled, in the courſe of this Inquiry(s). 
| Bor 


— aw 2 — 8 


_— w 


(b) See before, p. 7. 
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Bur now as we conclude, methinks I Ch. V. 
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hear ſome Objector, demanding with ann 


air of pleaſantry, and ridicule—** Is there 
* no ſpeaking then without all this trouble? 
Do we not talk every one of us, as well 


40 unlear ned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 


ſants, as profound Philoſophers ?” We 
may anſwer by interrogating on our part 


—Do not thoſe ſame poor Peaſants uſe 


the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inſtruments, with much habitual 
readineſs? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles, 


from which thoſe Machines derive their 


Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a leſs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
 day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 


tion—of our very Senſes and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elſe— 
N HV 3 Tuar 


I mbar 2 
—— wir (x —— 
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ſwer) has its Uſe. Arithmetic 1 is excel- 


HERMES. 


Tu Ar they are, we all know, and are 
perfectly ſatisfied WAT they are, 18 
a Subject of much obſcurity and doubt. 
Were we to reject this laſt Queſtion, be- 
cauſe we are certain of the firſt, we ſhould | 
baniſh all Philoſophy at once out t of the 
world (). 


Bur a graver Objector now accoſts us. 
% What (ſays he) is the UTILI TY! 
« . hence the Profit, where the Gain ? F 


Every Science whatever (we may an- 


lent 


WOES. wv. P \. "P | 8 5 
5 (c) ANA ki TOAAG Twv Gylwvy & ThV AE dere ix | 
» | 1 5 Di C 
EN£1 YVWEHAWTATHY, GY VOSOTUTHY Of THY ]. WITH 
af: - + / „ 7 EE. \ 4 IP e Fl 
HTE xing, 2 0 TOTOS, sri Of jA%NNOY XS. 
, he" F F 
Ex Yup TETWY TO forty ⁰ ιαEẽ. YVWERWOY Hy νννπν 

5 \ ; 75 „ 3 — 1 — ö 
AEgXTOY® Tis dt werk £5FW GuTWY 1 80k%, r N- 

"EG 1 57 e e E 
1 1 Egi d On Ti TwV TO2TWY 2, 1 x. 
To wo Yup eu Ts Tv ox, YVWOpLAWTATOY % H 
vepwraroy Th of Wore sg, 2 por ra rafael. 


AdcCard, 'Apped, Ile, Vong, B. P- 142. 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors; Geome- 


try, for the meaſuring of Eftates ; Aſtro. n WW 


nomy, for the making of Almanacks ; 


and Grammar perhaps, for the drawin gof 


Bonds and — 
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Ch. V. 


Tue much to the Sordid = If IM 
Liberal aſk for ſomething better than 


this, we may anſwer and aſſure them from 


the beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe 


of the Mind upon Theorems of Science, 
like generous and manly Exerciſe of the 


Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 


Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 


= ject itſelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by the 


mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 


tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the buſier, or of the ſedater 
kind. 
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Ch. v. 


H ERM Ess. 


Prxnars too there ir a Pleaſure even in 


e Science iſelf, diſtinct from any End, to 


which it may be farther conducive. Are 


| not Health and Strength of Body deſirable 


for their own ſakes, tho' we happen not 


to be fated either for Porters or Draymen 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinſic Worth alſo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolument? Why ſhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our 1 
zellect, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportſman believes there is 
Good in his Chace; the Man of Gaiety, ; 
in his Intrigue ; even the Glutton, i in his 
Meal. We may juſtly aſk of theſe, why 
they purſue ſuch things; but if they an- 
ſwer, they purſue them, becauſe they are 
| Goop, it would be folly to aſk them far- 


ther, WHY they PURSUE what is GooD. 


It might well in ſuch caſe be replied on 


their 
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their behalf (how ſtrange ſoever it may Ch. V. 


at firſt appear) 7hat if there was not ſome — 


thing Goop, which was in no reſpect vsE= 


Fl, even things uſeful themſelves could not 


poſſibly have exiſtence, For this is in fact 


no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
are EnDs, ſome things are Means, and 
that if there were No Exps, there could 5 


| be of urn No Means. 


Ir mould ferm then the Grand Queſ- 


tion was, WHAT 1s Goop—that is to ſay, 


what is that which is deſi rable, not for 


ſomething elſe, but for 22 for whe- 


ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 


the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, ſince 
Men in each inſtance are far from being : 


agreed. 


. In che mean time it is plain from daily 

experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
Amuſements, and Diverſions, ſome for 
dummer, others for Winter; ſome for 


- Conntrys 
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H E R M E 8. 


- Country, others for Town ; Pp eaſy, 


— indolent, and ſoft; others, boiſterous, 
active, and rough; a multitude diverſified 
to every taſte, and which for the time are 


enjoyed as PERFECT Goo, without a 
thought of any End, that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objects of this kind are 
at times fought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible Tribe, who, from 


alove to the Means of lite wholly forget- 


ting its End, are truly for that reaſon : 


called Ah W. or Miſerable. 


6 they be ſuppoſed then a Niete 


9 5 a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something, Au- 


able for its ſelf without view to any thing . 


farther, in ſo many Objects of the „- 


ordinate kind; ſhall we not allow the fame 


praiſe to the ſub/imeſt of all Objects? Shall 


THE INTELLECT alone feel no pleaſures 


in ita Energy, when we allow them to the 


groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleaſures and Goods 


were | 


Book THE SECOND. 


| were to be controverted, may not the In- Ch, V 
tellefFual dort be defended, as rationally as — 


any of them? Whatever may be urged in 
behalf of the reſt (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we may ſafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Good, that it iS „ the 


Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- . 


„ cellent within us; that it is a Good ac- 


% commodated to all Places and Times "oh 


* which neither depends on the will of 


© others, nor on the affluence of external 


Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 
_ © cays not with decaying Appetites, but 


often riſes in vigour, when thoſe are no 


60 more (4). 


THERE Fo a Difference, we muſt own, 


between this Intellectual Virtue, and M. 
ral Virtue, MoRAL VIR TVE, from its 


Employment, may be called more Hu- 


MAN, 


(4) See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, Ke. 
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„ HERMES. 

Ch. V. MAN, as it tempers our Appetites to the 
. purpoſes of human Life. But InTEL- 
LECTUAL VIRTUE may be ſurely called 
more Dtvine, if we confider the Nature 
. and Sublimity of its End. . 


IN DEED for Moral Virtue, as it is al- 


moſt wholly converſant about Appetites, 
and Affections, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to ſuppoſe E DEITx to have oc- 
caſion for ſuch an Habit, or that any 
Work of this kind ſhould call for his at- 
| tention. Yet Gop Is, and LivEs. 80 | 
we are aſſured from Scripture it ſelf. 
What then may we ſuppoſe the Divine 
LITE to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion, If we may 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
 _APERPETUAL ENERGY OF THE PUREST 
5 INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALI 


COMPREHENSIVE 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS o INTEL- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO 


OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT I- 
SELF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 


holds the reverſe of all Senſation, that 


THE PERCEIVER AND TuIxG PER 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 
SAME te). 


(e) E. 3, Lros &V Ext, ws nuts work, 6 Qed ef, 
 Yayjeaghy" £ Oz he, 271 ne, Eye ot 
| wot, 2 j Cum 0: w dax n b Ns b vie yeta, Sn 


Exenos 9e, n 1 e yt fvieyec dt nm x zor, EXE 


Son ct d gien 00 d. ®Oxuey 0: Tov Otoy eva Cwov 


alder, leise. dee Con ig diu WERNS 3 Gidios 
: Image To Ocy TOTTO 7 O OEO T. Toy 
pra 1d que” A. C. It is remarkable in Scripture | 
that Gop is peculiarly characterized as a LIVING 

Cop, in oppoſition to all falſe and imaginary Deities, | 
of whom ſome had no pretenſions to Lite at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Bricks, ; And 


the beſt were nothing better than illuſtrious Men, whoſe 


exiſtence was circumſcribed by the ſhort period of Hu- - 


ANY 


To 
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Ir was Speculation of this kind con- 


— cerning THE Divixe NATURE, Which 


induced one cf the viſeſt among the 


Antients to believe“ That the Man, 


ho could live in the pure enjoyment 


* of his Miad, and who properly culti- 
e vated that divine Principle, was happieſt 
in bimfelf, and moſt beloved by the Gods. 

« For if the Gods had any regard to 
hat paſt among Men (as it appeared 
e they had) it was probable | they ſhould 
ce re joice in that which Was moſt excellent, 
* and by nature the moſt nearly allied to 


« themſelves; and, as this was Minp, 


that they ſhould requite the Man, who 


„ moſt loved and honoured This, both 
= from bis regard to that which was 


© Jear 


To the paſſage above quoted, may be added another, 


which immediately precedes it. Avuroy os vet 0 yBs 


xc Krahn TE V vonros Yap vlveræt, Ji A- 


Fwy * vo Aste TAT TON NOTE KAI NOHTON. 


12 
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« gear to themſelves, and from his act- Ch. V. 
ing a Part, which was laudable and N 


« right 7. 


Ap thus in all Seiner there 18s 


7 ſomething valuable for 7tfelf,, becauſe it 
contains within it tomething which 1s 
divine. | 


* 


| Cf) SUITS Nic To R. xt. 1. 


End of the Sg coxN p Book. 
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HERME s 


OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


BOOK III. 


© H AF. 1. 


Introduftion—Div) 72 on of the Subject int 
ite Principal Parts. 


OME things the Mixp perten Ch. I. 
thro' the Bop y; as for example, — 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fuch 

Medium; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho' 
the Mind, in either calc, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are theſe laſt. 

X By more 


HERMES. 


more properly its o peculiar Acts, as 


being immediately referable to its own 
innate Powers. And thus is MIND 2T— 


: timately the Cauſe of all; of every thing 
at leaſt that is Fair and Good, 


Among TT Acts of Mind more im- 


mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
ion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal : 
Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 
are in one reſpect incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 
Limb, ſevered from the ſmalleſt Animal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inſtrument 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has {till a triple 
Extenſion of length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps | 
- many other qualities; and fo will continue 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 


(a) the Mind ſurmounts all power of Con- 
crelion, 


( a) Htaque Nature facienda eft prorſus Solutio & Sepa- | 


ratio; non per Ignem certe, fed per Mentem, tanquam TE 


nem divinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib, II. 16. 
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crelian, and can place in the impleſt CN: J. 
manner every Attribute by itſelf; convex 


without concave ; colour without ſuper- 


ficies; ſuperficies oithout Body; and Body 


without its Accidents; as diſtinctly each 
one, as tho' they had never been united. 


And thus it is that it penetrates into the 


receſſes of all things, not only dividing 
them, as M Holes, into their more conſpicuous 


Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 
| thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 


blended together after a more myſterious | 


manner, are united in the mnuteft Part, 
as much a as in the mightief Whole (3). 


Now if Mar TR and ForMare among 


theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 
eſtcemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Treatiſe, to ſeek. whether theſe, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 

X 2 SPEECH 


(b) See below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. Srren or LanGUAGE (c). This there- 
— fore we ſhall attempt after the following 


noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at len 


method. 5 
EVERY 


(c) See before, p. 2. 7. MaTTER and Fox u (in 


Greek T AH and EIAOZE) were Terms of great im- 


port in the days of antient Fee wehen things 
were ſcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern | 
Philo phy, which almoſt wholly employs itſelf about 


the laſt order of Baule that is to ſay, the tangible, 
corporeal or concrete, and which zcknowled; ces no ſepara- 


tions even in this, but thoſe made by m- <thematical In- 


Nruments or Chemical Proceſs. 


The original meaning of the n rord TAH, was 
a Woop. Thus Homer, 


TT pipes * Zoe * a 55 YAH, 
| Horns ur hays olg Tleoeduwnoe eures. 
ts Neptune 70% ihe 5 nitaing and the W GOD 


. Ps immortal F 
Trend lb bene 4105 UE BY S PRAM UAL Leh, 


Hence as Woop was perhaps the brit and moſt 
Q » . / VS 2 N 
uſeful kind of Materials, the Word Tan, which de- 


0 Jenote MATTER,or MATERIALS in g 


general. In 
' tan. _— 
this ſenſe Braſs was called the T or Matter of a Sta- 


tue; Stone, the'*Y7.4 or fatter of a Pillar; and fo in 
other inſtances. The Pratonic aleidius, and other 


Authors 
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EveRY thing in a manner, whether 
natural or artificial, is in its conſtitution 


Com- 


Authors of the latter Latinity uſe SYLVvA under the 
ſame extended and comprehenſive Signification. 


Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, W ood, &c.) occur moſt frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subſtances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MATTER 
and Bopy have been taken to denote the ſame thing; 
Material to mean Grparcal; Immaterias, Incorporent, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philoſophers 


of old, by whom the Term Matter was ſeldom uſed 


under fo narrow an acceptation. By the{-, every 
thing was called TAH, or MarrER, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was eapable of becoming 


ſomething elſe, or of being moulded into ſumething ol, 


whether from tne operation of Art, of Nature, or. a 
higher Cauſe. 


ws this ſenſe they not only called Braſs the ＋ Me of 


2 Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the "Tax of Words; Words or 
ſimple Terms, the TM of Propoſitions ; and Propo- 
ſitions themſelves the Ta of Syllogiſms. The Stoics 
held all things out of our own power (14 2x ip 1») 
ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diſhonour, 

. - Health 
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HE RME S. 


Ch. I. compounded of ſomething Common, and 
— ſomething PEcur IAR; of ſomething Com- 


mon, 


3 


* 13 999 WSS W — 


Health and Sickneſs, Life and Death, to be the Tas, 
or Materials of Virtue or Moral Goodneſs, which had its 
eflence in a proper conduct with reſpect to all theſe, 


(Vid. Arr. Epict. L. I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firſt of 


| theſe miſcellaneous Treatiſes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19. where the "YAixoy and 


Ariddeg are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetics, 


tho they expreſsly held the Soul to be ETWhGTOS, or 
Incorporcal, yet ſtill talked of a Nzs Taos, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intellect. This to modern Ears may po- 
8 ſibly found ſomewhat harſhly. Yet if we tranſlate the _ 
| Words, Natural Capacity, and conſider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of Intellection, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceſſary to its reception; there ſeems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And fo much for 

| the Idea of TAH, or MarrER. See Alex. Aphrod. 


de Anim. p. 144, b. 145. Arift, Metaph. p. 121, 122, 


141. Edit. Sylb. Procl. in Euclid. p. 22, 23. 


As to EIAOE, its original meaning was that of 


_ Formor FIRE, conſidered as denoting viſible Sym- 
metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 


Eid to ſee, Beauty of perſon being one of the nobleft, 


and moſt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Euripides, 


7 Wiewrsy l EL dog For rogavvleg. ; 


Fair Form to Empire gave the firſt pretence. 
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mon, and belonging to many other things; 


and of ſomething Peculiar, by which it 


is 


Now as the Form or Figure of viſible Beings tended 
principally to 4i7ingu7fh them, and to give to each its 
Name and Eſſence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
_ wvhatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, eſſential, and diſtinctive, ſo as by its 
acceſſion to any Beings, as to its Tn or Matter, to 
*mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients ETAOE or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was called 
the Eidos or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion al- 
ſigned to the Drugs was the Eides or Form of the Me- 


dicine; the or 15 Motion of ie human Body was the 


Eidos or Form of the Dance : 5 the Juſt Arrangement. of 
| the Propoſitions, the Eides or Form of the Syllogiſm. 
In like manner the rational and accurate Condu&? of a 
5 and good man, in all the various Relations and Oc- 


currences of life, made that ET95 or Form, deſcribed 


by Cicero to his Son,—FoRMAM gruidam ipſam, Marce 
fill, et tanquam faciem HONESTI vides : que, fi oculis 
cerneretur, mirabiles amores ( ut ait Plato) excitaret fa- 


e e. De Offic. J 5 


We may g0 farther ain vnn SUPREME INTEL- 
LIGENCE, which paſſes thro” all things, and which is 
the ſame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eves, 
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h. 1 


H E RME s. 
is s diſtinguiſhed, and made to be its true 
and proper ſelf. 
HN CI 


. 


. 


this ſupreme Intelligence has been called EIAOE 


EIAQN, THE FORM or Forms, as being the 


Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of al! 


Truth; and as imparting to every Being thoſe eſſential 
and diſtinctive Attributes, which make 1 it to be %% and 
not any thing elſe. 


And fo much concerning Form, as before concern- 


ing MATTER. We ſhall only add, that it is in 


the uniting of theſe, that every thing generable be- 


gins to exiſt; in their ſeparating, to periſh, and be at 


an end—that while the two co-exiſt, they. co-exiſt 


not by uxta-poſition, like the ſtones in a wall, but 


by a more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the mi- 


nuteſt part that hence, if we were to perſiſt in di- 
"viding any ſubſtance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ſtill remain after every ſection both Matter 


and For n, and theſe as perfectly united, as before the 


Diviſion began—laſtly, that they are both pre-exi/-ut 
to the Beings, which they conſtitute; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form, if artifi- 

cial, pre-exiſting within the Artifcer, or if natural, 


within the ſupreme Cane, the Soverclgn Artiſt af the 


£ Univ erſe, 


Puder 2411 q hule herrimus 72 


Met nalen mente gerens, ft milique in imagine formans. 


þ ver) 
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HN LanGvaAGe, if compared ac- hon 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 


a Foun- 


LO C——— 


Even without ſpeculating ſo high as this, we may ſee 
among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the Form 


_ pre-exiſting in their :mmediate generating Cauſe ; Oak _ 


being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 
| Se. 


| Cicers's account of theſe Principles is as follows. 


MATTER. 
Sed fuljectam putant omnibus fine ulla ſpecie, atque cd 


rentem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim tractando uſita- 
tius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM quandam, ex que 
omnia expreſſa atque effifta fint : ( quæ tota omnia accipere 


poſſit, omnibuſque madis mutari atque ex omni parte) eoque 
etiam interire, non in 7 nihilum, &c. ACS 1; 8 


Form. 
Bo ego ft ki 0 Hai nibil ofſe in ulls genere tam e 


Ju non pulchrius 1d fit, unde illud, ut ex ore aliq uo, quaſt 


imago, exprimatur, quad neque cults, neque auribus, neque 


allo ſenſu percipi poteſt: cogitatione tantum et mente complec= 
H As RERUM FORMAS appellat {deas ile nun 


Iiinur. 


intelligendi ſolum, ſed etiam dicendi graviſſimus autor et 


magiſter, Plato : caſque gigni negat, et dit ſemper eſſe, ac 


ratione et intelligentia continert cetera naſci, occidere, 
Ruere, labi; nec diutius efſe una et eodem flatu. Driaquid 
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HE RME s. 


a Fountain, or the daſhin gs of a Cataract, 


— Wn”: has in common this, that like them, it 15 


a SOUND, But then on the contrary it has 


in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe Sounds 


have no Meaning or Signification, to Lan- 
_ guage a MraxIixG or SIGNIFICATION 7; 
 effential. Again, Language, if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has 2 


common this, that like them, it has & 


Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 


to diſtinguiſh it from them, that whereas 

the Meaning of thoſe Animal Sounds is 
derived from NATURE, that of Language 
is derived, not from N ature, but rom | 
Compact (4. 1 85 


FROM 


eſt gitur, de quo ratione et vid difputctur, id eft ad ultimam 
ſui generis Formam ſheciemgue redrgendunt. Cie. ad M. 


Brut. Orat. 
(a) The Peripatciies (and with juſt reaſon) in all 


their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 


made it a part of their character to be ſignificant xr 
; / y 4 Y 
cuybiubv, by Compact, See Ariflet. de 1 7 Co 2. 4. 
- * 
Boethins traliſlates the] Words 42TH ouvig un, ad plact- 


f 1,077 
7-26 1 4 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch.. 


LaxGvacs, taken in the moſt compre- 3 
henſi ve view, implies certain Sounds, hav 

ing certain Meanings; and that of theſe 

two Principles, the Sound is as the 


 MarTTER, common (like other Matter) 


to many different things; the Meaning G 


as that peculiar and characteriſtic Fog, 
by which the Neture or Eſſence of Lan- 


Suage becomes compiets. 


ü 


„* 2 


tum, or ſecundum placitum, and thus explains them in his 


comment SECUN DUN PLACITUM vero eft, quod ſe- 


cundum quandam poſitionem, placitumque ponentis aptatur; 
nullum enim nomen naturaliter conſlitutum eſt, neque un- 

quam, ſicut ſubjefta res d nature eft, ita quoque a naturg 

deniente vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed hominum gents, quod 
et ratione, et oratione vigeret, nomina poſuit, eaque quibus 


libuit literis fyllabiſque conjungen, ſengulis ſubjectarum 
: rerum fubftantiis dedit, Boeth. in Lib. de Interpret. 
p. 308. | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 41. 


Upon the Matter, or common Saber of 
Language. 


Ch.II. 0 \HE TAn or MaTTER or LAx- 
ee GUAGE comes firſt to be conſider- 
2d; a Subject, which Order will not ſuf- 
fer us to omit, but in which we ſhall en- 
deavour to be as conciſe as we can. Now 
this YAH or Matter is SounD, and Soux | 
18 that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe of : 
Hearing, w when the Air hath felt a Per- 
cuſſion, adequate 10 the Producing Jace: E/ 


Hl. 
As 


dt 


() This appears to be Priſcian's Meaning when he 

ſays of a Voice, what is more properly true of d0UND 

„„ in general, that it is— um ſenſibile quritum, id off, g 
propriè auribus accidit. Lab. I. p. 537 


The following account of the Stoics, which refers 
| the caule of Crs to an Undulation in the Air propa 
FO gated circular), as when we drop a ſtone into a Ciſtern 
| of wat 5 ems to accord with the modern Hypotb zeſis, 


18 
2 . 
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"Ms the Cauſes of this Pürcufton are Ch. II. 
various, ſo from hence Sound derives the — 


Variety of its Species. 


FARTHER, as all theſe Cauſes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, ſo the two grand 


Species of Sounds are likewiſe Animal or 


i Inanimate. 


THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 


Inanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 


when made by the trampling of their Fest, 


the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. But 
„„ that, 


N ; | «7 | / ' — 
and to be as Paule as 5 any. Auel e c, 78 te 


72 TE @wvouvros 0 12 es d TAnTlopiys | 


cafe © e KUPAc: e 2 TUG & rec 1 


Tirlourog, Ws KUMATETL TO £y T7 CeEa revs vOp KATH 


/ 9 * Land 2 4© ; Fl / — . 
KYKAOUG UTTO Tg eBArleuros abe Perro audire, cum 


75, qui medius inter loguentem, et qudlentem eſt, aer verbe= _ 


ratur orbiculariter, deine agitatis auribus inffuit, quemad= 
modum et ci tern agua per 67 bes cle agitalur lala. 


View: Laert. VU, 
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* HERMES. 
Ch. II. that, bel they make by proper Organs, 


ux conſequence of ſome Senſation or inward 


Impulſe, fuch Animal Sound ts called 2 
FOICEs- 


As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice ; we may 
perceive that 20 know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact to 
know THE MATTER or common Subject of 
Language. 5 


Now the Voice of Man, and it ſhould 
ſeem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourſe between theſe two. The 
' Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ſerves to publiſh it N 
abroad. 


War theſe Vocal Organs preciſely 
are, is not in all reſpects agreed by Philo- 
3 N ſophers 
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fophers and Anatomiſts. Be this as it Ch. IT. 
will, it 18 certain that the mere primary and — g 
ſimple Voice is completely formed, before ever 
it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Paſſage thro' the 

Noſe, when the Mouth is fo far — as 
to e the leaſt utterance. 


Now pure and 1 Vorcs, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obſerved) 
tranſmitted to the Mouth, HERE then, by 
means of certain 44 ferent Organs, which 

do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only ſuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or Character of ARTICULATION. For 
ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elle, 
than that Form or Charatter, acquired to 
ſimple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 
116 ſeveral Or gans, the Teeth, the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or ſoft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it .cquires to theſe Characters 
certain 
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HERMES. 


Ch. II. certain others additional, which are per- 


"any adapted to exiſt along with them (b). 
uk 


— 


— —_—— ä 


(2) The ſeveral Organs above mentioned not only 
ſerve the purpoſes of Speech, but thoſe very different 


ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpiration ; fo frugal 

is Nature in thus aſſigning them double duty, and ſo 
careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
Duain. 


He, that would be informed, how much better the 


Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe in Man, 

0h is a Diſcurſive Aiimal, than they are in other Ani- 

mals, who are not ſo, may conſult Aiſtoclèe in his Trea- 
tiſe de Animal, Part. Lib. II. c. 17. Lib. HI, c. 1 3. 
: De Anima, L. II. c. 8. § 2%, &c. 


And here by the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a Gurus 


truly modern, he may poilibly wonder how the Philo- 


ſopher, conſidering (as it is modeſtly phraſed) the Age 


in which he lived, ſhould know ſo much, and reaſon 
ſo well. But if he have any taſte or value for antięnt 
literature, he may with much juſter cauſe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philoſo- 


phy to be the Invention of their own Age, knowing no- 
thing of thoſe Antients ſtill remaining for their peruſal, 
tho * are ſo ready on every occaſion to give the pre- 


Ef terence to theme lech. 


The following account from Auinmonius will ſhey 
whence the Notions in tus chapter are taken, and 
| Var 
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Tur mpleſt of theſe new Sirsctert Ch. II. 
are thoſe acquired thro' the mere e Openings — 


of 
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mere SOUND ; and ARTICULATE Voter from S1M- 
PLE VOICE. 
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| Exnnopivuy,—Fſftque Sox us, ictus aeris qui auditu en- 
titur ; Vox autum eff ſonus, quem animans edit, cum pen 


thoracis compreſſionem aer attractus a pulmone, eliſus ſimul 


totus in arteriam, quam aſperam vacant, et palatum, aut 


gurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſonum quendam ſenſibilem 


pro aninii guedam impetu perficit. Id quod in inſtrumentis 
. 3 0 , \ o 5 ' 
que? quid inflant, rdeg EATVEUS a muſicis dicuntur, uſu 


venit, ut in tibiis, ac fiſtults contingit, cum lingua, dentes, 
labiaque ad loquelam neceſſaria ſint, ad vocem vers ſimpli— 


cem non omnino conferant. Ammon. in Lib. de Intepr. 


p. 25. b. Vid. etiam Boerhaave Infticur. Medic. ect. 


626, 63. 
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f the Moe. as theſe Openings differ! in 
givin g the Voice A Paſſage. It is the Va- 
ricty of Configurations in theſe Openings 


only, which gives birth and origin to the 
ſeveral VoweLs; and hence it is they de- 


rive their Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal (e), and egſy te be funded of bbem- 
295 Foes alone. 


TRRRare oe. articulate Forms, which 


the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 


but by different Contacts of its different 
paris; ſuch for inſtance, as it makes by 


the een of the two TO IIPhs of the Tongue | 
With 


It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the notion of 
the Peripateties) uſed the word ꝙ NH to denote SoUND 


in general. They defined it therefore to be—T9 Ji ” 
dic hnro dong, which juſtifies the definition given by 


Priſcian, in the Note preceding. ANIMAL SOUND 


they defined to be Arp, vo copns TeTAnypmivos, Air 


_ firuck (and ſo made audible) by ſome animal impu je 3 and 


HUMAN or RATIONAL Souxp they defined Evap- 


5 boos % dd dlanb¹˙᷑? ten „Sound articulate and 


deri ved from the aye urſrue faculty. Dag. Laert. VII. 585 
( ® QNHE N 7 A, 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the 
Palate, and the like. 


Now as all theſe ſeveral Contacts, un- 
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leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 


immediately precede, or immediately fol- 


low, would rather occaſion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 


ſubſequent, they are always connected. 


Hence alſo it is, that the Articulations 2 
produced are called Cox soN AN, becauſe 
they ſound not of themſelves, and from 


their own powers, but at all times in com- 


pany with ſome auxiliary Vowel f & 


THERE are other ſubordinate Diſtinc— 


tions of theſe primary Articulations, 


which to enumerate would be foreign to 


the deſign of this Treatiſe, 


Ts is enough to obſerve, that they : are 
all denoted by the common Name of EEA. 


* 2 MENT 
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HERMES. 


"Thi II. MENT (2), in as much as every Articu- 
e lation of every other kind is from them de- 


rived, and into them reſolved. Under their 
1 malle/} Combination they produce a Sylla- | 
ble; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words properly combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 

5 combined e an Oration or Diſcourſe. 


f Ax b thus it 18 tac to Principles apa. 
rentl lo trivial 5 J, as about twenty plain 
B 


— 


os ) T he Stole Pa of an ELenext | 1s as fol- 
lows Ec os Forggereny 2> ov TEUTE YIETHL TH Y 
| EVR, 2 tic d H avahverai. An ELEMENT is 
that, out of which, as their firſt Principle, things gene- 


rated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, they 


are reſolved. Diog. Loert. VII. 176. What Ari/totle 


ſays upon ELEMENTS with reſpect to the Subject here 
treated, is worth attending to—®wyns Nie, 6 4 Wy 
c 7 Own, 2 £5 & CLxLperrau Et ENT: S 
BY Aunnbr £45 GD Sοννν ET:606 TW 21044 aUTW. The 
ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE VOICE are thoſe things, 
out of which the VoICE is compounded, and into which, as 
its laſi remains, it is divided: the Elements themſetves be- 
5 ing 1 no farther diviſible into other articulate Voices, differ | 
ing in Species from them. Metaph. V. c. 3. 
The Egyprians paid divine Honours to the 2 - 
dentor of Letters, and Regulator of Language, whom 
| | e ey 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch. II. 


of articulate Voices, which have been ſuf- 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of ſo in- 


numerable a Multitude, as all the preſent 


and paſt Generations of Men. 
1 IT 


—_— 


they called THEUTH. By the GR EEK Ss he was Wor- 


ſhipped under the Name of HERMES, and repreſented 
commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ſtanding 


upon a quadrilateral Baſis, The Head itſelf was that 


_ of a beautiful Youth, having on it a Petaſus, or Bonnet, 


adorned with two Wings. 


There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 


EPMHE AOTIOZ, THE HERMES OF LAN- 


GUAGE or DiscouRSE. He poſſeſſed no other part 
of the human figure but the HEAD, becauſe no other 
was deemed requiſite to rational Cmmunication. Mods 


at the ſame time, the medium of this Communication, 


being (as Homer well deſcribes them) Era W]EeOET A, | 


Winged Words, were repreſented it in i Placty a the 
WixGs of his Bonnet. 


Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a Hun, having the Print of 


bis Baſis (the uſual place for Infcriptions) adorned with 
ſome old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acroſ by which 


— 


that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a Vor be ſeen 


drawing off this Veil; and a Ny men, near the Youth, 
tranſcribing what She there di cover 4. 


Such a Deſign would eaſily indicate its Meaning. 
THE YouTHn we might imagine to be THE GENIUS 
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IT appears from what has been faid, 


UL RE that THE MATTER or COMMON bo x: 


rer OF LANGUAGE 1s "that Species of 
Sounds called Voc CES ARTICULATE. 


Wuar 


Dp —_— — 


or Max (Nature Deus humane, as Horace ſtiles him;) 


THE NYM to be MNHMOETNH, or MEMO- 


nv; as much as to inſinuate that « Max, for the 
s Preſervation of his Deeds and Inventions, was necſ 


0 WG « farily obliged to have recourſe to LETTERS ; and that 


«Memory, being conſcious of her own Inſufficiency, 


was glad to avail herſelt of 0 valuable an Senn 


00 tion. 3 


Mx. 9 well hw for his accurate and ele- 


gant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned this 
Work witha F rontiſpiece agreeable to the aboye Ideas, 
and that in a taſte truly Attic and Simple, which no one 
Poſſeſſes more eminently than himſelf. 


As to Hermes, his Hiſtory, Genealowy, Mytholo- 


gy⸗ Figure, Sc. Vid. Platon. Phileb, T. II. p. 18. 


- _ Eait, Serran. Di d L I. Haut Od . L. . 


He ſod. Theag. V. 937. cum Comment. Foam. Diaconi. 
Toycid. VI. 27. et Scboliaſt. in lac. Pigbium apud Gro- 


nov. Theſaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 


For the value and importance of Principles, and tl 


_ d:ifreulty in attaining them, ſee Ariftet, de Sophiſt. Eleucb. 


1 
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WHAT remains to be examined in the 
following Chapter, is Language under its 
characteriſtic and peculiar F ok M, that is 
to ſay, Language conſidered, not with 
mo to Sound, but to e 


— 


ä de. 


The 3 taken from that able Ma- 
_ thematician Tacguet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
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3 


to what has been ſaid in this chapter 9 Ele- 85 


mentary Sounds, p. 324, 325. 


Mille milliones feriptorum mille annorum millignthus non 


ſcribent omnes 24 litterarum alphabets permutationes, licet 
 ſmguli quotidis abſolverent 40 paginas, quarum untqueayie 


cContineret diverſos ordines litter arum 24. Tacquet Arith= 


metice Theor. p. 381, Edit. Antverp. 1663. 
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CHAP . 


Upon the F. orm, or peculiar Charatte of 


Ch. III. \ 


Language. 


L HEN to any articulate Voice 
there accedes by compact a Mean- 


; < ing or r Signification, ſuch Voice by ſuch 


| acceſſion is then called a WorD; and 
many Words, poſſeſſing their Significa- 


Bo (as it were) under the fame Compact 


(a), unite in conſtituting A PARTICU= 
AR LANGUAGE. 


17 


8 * — — 
— 


20 


DD See before Note 60 p. 314. 5 ao Vol. J. 


Treatiſe 1 # c. I. Notes (a) and (c). 


The following Quotation from Ammarins is remark- 
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Voices, fo ſign pw 


IT is from notions like theſe concern- 


ing Language and Words, that one may 
„ he be 
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fore, as lecal Motion is from Nature, but Dancing is ſome= 


Door is ſomething poſitive ; ſo is the power of producing a 
vocal Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaining our- 


Iv, Man feems to poſſes it Jon Nature, in lite manner as 
irra- 


I appears from hence, that A WoRD Ch. III. 
may be defined a Voice articulate, ana 
 frgnificant by Compact — and that LAN 
GUAGE may be defined 4 Men of JD b 
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thing beſctive; and as Timber exiſts in Nature, but a 


ſelves by Neuns, or Verbs, ſemething poſitive. And hence it © 


rs, that as to the ſimple potber of producing vocal Sound 
(which is as it were the Organ or Inſtrument to the SouPs 
facultics of Knowledze or Volition) as to this vocal power I 
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Ch. III. be tempted to call LANGUAGE a kind of 
oY PICTURE or THE UNIVERSE, where the 
Words are as the Figures e or Images of all 
particulars. 


Aub yet it t may be doubted, how far 
this i is true. For if Pictures and Images 
are all of them Imitations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

1 5 | the 


IC * 


95 


irrational animals : but as to the FEAR M f Abo of 
Herbs, or Sentences compoſed out of them, in the explanation _ 
: of cur Sentiments (the thing thus employed being g. founded not 
in Nature, but in Poſition) this he ſeems to poſſeſs by way of | 
peculiar eminence, becauſe he alone of all mortal Beings Far- 
| takes of a Soul, which can move itſelf, and operate arti- 
 ficrally; ſo that even in the Subject of Sound his artificial 
Power fhews itſelf; as the various elegant Compoſitions both 
in Metre, and without Metre, abungartly prove. Amman, 
de Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the operating th al 5 
(ueę yer re ννge) of which Ammonius here ſpeaks, and 
which he conſiders as a diſtinctive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means ſomething very different from the 

mere producing works of elegance and deſign; elle it could 
never be a mark of Diſtinction between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, ſuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 


FF I i hy e XC, See Vol. I. p. 8,9, 10. 158, 150, 
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the Original, will by help of the ſame Ch. III. 

faculties know alſo its Imitations. But it 
: by no means follows, that he who knows 

any Being, ſhould know for that reaſon. 

ats Greek or Latin Name. 
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Tux Truth is, = every Medium 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contem plation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an IMITATION ; or elſe from Accidents | 
quite arbitrary, pos then it is a SY M= 
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Now, if it be lowed that in far the 
greater part of things, not any of their 


gr Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet through ſuch 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 
ed, it will follow that Wok ps muſt of ne- 


Caeiſſity be SyMBOLs, becauſe it appears that 


_ cannot be Imitations. 


: BU bete occurs a Queſtion, which de- 


ſerves attention“ Why, i in the common 


780: intercourſe of men with men, have 


66 Imitations been negledted, and Symbols : 


Ae 888 


| Be | . } . : = A 4 PITS - 8 5 . 
—_ 7.1 ν S.’ 29 CaAmoyles anmnXnTic, 


| Aja adog pits, * nou Evgrmions, | 


Est d eib wog cls, Ws roger, 
Tadriyſos d NX * Pouviou dn. 


 Auvarer d xis d rohes hai H dear dνjI c 3 Ge- 


Ag &ptoiv, GANG EI. —A. REPRESENTATION 


or RESEMBLANCE ers from a SYMBOL, 7 in as much as 
the Reſemblance aims as far as pe ible to repreſent the 


very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to ſhift or 


waryit, Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for So- 


5 crates in a A 2 4 Lade 7 not thoſe circum eflances be- 


"Cult : 
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ce preferred, although Symbols are only Ch. III. 
% known by Habit or Inſtitution, while 


„ Tmitations are recognized by a kind of 
natural Intuition?” To this it may be 


anſwered, that if the Sentiments of the 

| Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viſible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 


been perfectly ſuperfluous. But now, 


F while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals ; every 
thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 


led, when we communicate ourThoughts, 


to 


culiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-noſed, and the Eyes 
projecting, cannot properly be called a Repreſentatiom of 
him. But a SYMEoL on SIGN. (for the PhiloJopher 


Ariſtotle uſes both names) is wholly in our own Po. 


er, as depending ſingly for its exiſtence on our imagina- 


tim. Thus for example, as to the time when two armies _ 


ſhauld en gage, the Symbel or Sign may be the ſounding of 

Trumpet, the throwing of a Torch, (according to what 
Euripides ſays, 

But when the flaming Torch was hur? d, the fern 

Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, & &c.) 


er elſe one may ſuppsſe the elevating of a Spear, the dar ting 
ef a Weapon, and a thouſand Ways 95 dar. Ammon, in 


Lab. de © 88 p. 17. b. 
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Ch. III. to convey them to each other through a 
wy Medium which is corporeal (c). And hence 
it is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, 

and Symbols muſt needs be /en/ib/e, and 
addreſſed as ſuch to the Senſes (d). Now 

TN SENSES, we know, never exceed 

their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 

no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converſe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 

as far as things are characterized by Fi- 
; ns, Sure 


* 


Q Aj Joe 0 ſlaircga, voll wy Zo TWY 
py cold run, nOUYZuTo Of GUTYY TW VENILETWY τενuν. 
A ονν,ĩAus Tr Wed ymory E]dn d Twp act ourdidev- 
ra, dixnv vp, web ννα GUTWY TO ve, £951 - 
bn r overt twy, 01 Wu THLUIVST GNATAGS T6 
Teaypurae. Animi neftri a corporis compage ſecreti res 
_ viciſſum animi_conceptionibus ſignificare paſſent: cum au- 
tem corporibus anvoluti ſint, perinde ac nebula, tþſ51 1m 
intelligendi vis obtegitur * quacirca opus eis fuit nomin{bus, 
quibus res inter ſe . ranificarent. Ammon, in Prædicam. 
Y p. 18. 2a. 1 
— 15 Quicguid ſcindi poſſit in differentias ſatis nun- 
| „„ roſes ad notianium varietatein explicandam (mids differ- 
4 VVV entiæ le ſenſui perceptibiles ſint) fiert potgſt vehicution 
 copitationun: de homine in hominem.” Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. | 


1 . 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be Ch. III. 
neceſſarily thro' Figure and Colour allo, © 
Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, 1t would for the ſame reaſon be 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 
Imitation till ſhifting along with the 
Objects imitated. We ſee this how com 
plicated ſuch Imitation would prove. 
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| Ir we ſet LANGUAGE therefore, as a 
Symbol, in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
ſider the Eaſe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a* Speed, which 
equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppoſe to this the diticulty and 
length of Imitations ; if we remember 
that ſome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects univer- 
ally may be typified by Symbols; we may 
Py 


— * 


* Eta Wleg0yra Sec before, p. 325. 
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Ch. III. plainly perceive an Anſwer to the Queſ- 


H ERM Ess. 


IN tion here propoſed, 60 Why, 1 in the com- 


© mon intercourſe of men with men, 


_ © Tmitations have been rejected, and 
| 85 1 preferred.” 1 8 


Hr xer too we may perceive a Reaſon, 


05% there never was a Language, nor in- 
| deed can poffibly be framed one, to expreſs 
the Properties and real Eſſences of things, 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
/ Sounds with certain Motions concomitant; 
if to ſome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all ; 
where Attributes, they are no way eſſen- 
tial (fuch : as the Murmurs and W avings 
ofa Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true— 
it is impoſſible the Nature of ſuch Beings 
' ſhould be expreſſed, or the leaſt eſſential 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween Te Medium and hem ſelves there | 10 
nothing « CONNA TURAL (e). 


For if Language of itſelf 


if to many others, 


4 * a . —— 


(e) See Vol. I. Treatiſe II. c. 3. p. 70. 
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IT) is true indeed, 1 Primitives were Ch. III. 
once eſtabliſhed, it was eaſy to follow the 2 


Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juſt deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 


and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe two 

Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firſt, 
VMatry, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 


mute the Terms, and call them by the 

reverſe. But why, and from what natu- 
ral Connections the Primitives themſelves 

might not be commuted, it will be found, 


I believe, difficult to aſſign a Reaſon, as 
well in the inſtances before us, as in moſt. 
others. We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, 
Why ALL LANGUAGE IS FOUNDED IN | 


Coup Ac, and not in Nature; for o are 


all Symbols, of which Words are a cer- 
tain Species. 


Tur Queſtion remains if WorDps are 


| Symbgls, then SyMBoLs oF WHAT ?— 
| —_ N If 


38 HE RM E 8. 
Ch. III. If it be anſwered, or THINGS, the Que- 
e ſtion returns, OF WHAT THINGS ?—TIf it 

be anſwered, of the ſeveral Individuals of | 
Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 
 exift around us—to this, it is replied, may 
be raiſed certain Doubts. In the firſt 
- place every Word will be in fact a proper 
Name. Now if all Words are proper 
_ Names; how came Lexicographers, whoſe 
expreſs buſineſs is to explain Words, 
either wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at leaſt to explain them, not from their 
5 on Art, but from . ? 


8 0 if all Words are proper Nana 

: then in ſtrictneſs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if ſo, 
then, as Individuals are infinite, to make 

a perfect Language, Words muſt be infinit? 

_ alſo. © But if infinite, then incomprebhen- 

5 Wa ble, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 
Men; whoſe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothchs would be as idle as that 
| Rudy of infinite written Symbols, which 
1 Miſhon- 


| Individuals; it will follow, as Individuals 
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Mifflonarics (if they may be credited) at- Ch. III. 
tribute to the Chineſe. | Je ONION, 


As Alx,; „ el Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 


are not only iꝝſinite, but ever paſſing, that 
the Language of thoſe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown zo, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muſt be every where 
different, and every where changing, ſince 


ſuch is the Nature of Individuals, which 
it follows. a 


20 . 6 75 all Words are proper Names, 

the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propoſition, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 5 
all Terms are particular; nor any Affirma- 
tive Fropaſition, becauſe o one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propoſitions, but Particular Nega- 
WS Liver. 


2 1 5 g 
> #5 4 2 
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Ch. III. tives. But if ſo, then is Language inca- 
ee ae of communicating General Aſfir ma- 


tive Truth If ſo, then of communicat- 
ing Demonſtration—lf ſo, then of commu- 
nieating Sciences, which are ſo many Syſ- 
tems of Demonſtrations—If ſo, then of 
communicating Arts, which are the 
Theorems of Science applied practically 
f If ſo, we ſhall be little better for it 

either in Speculation or in Practice (e). 
| And ſo much for this Hypotheſis; Tet 
us now try another. 


5 Ir Worps are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, |} 
they muſt be THE SYMBOLS OF OUR | 
_ Ipzas: Fe or this i iS evident, if they are not 


1 1 


N. . 


2» — — 0 tas 


. 


00 The whole of Euclid | (whoſe | 3 may be. co 
_ Called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general Propoſitions, moſt of 
which are affirmative. So true are thoſe Verſes, how- 
Ever barbarous as to their ſtile, 


| Spllogizari n non of ex {REI PR] 
Neve Negativis, Feel concludere ſi vis. 
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Symbols of things e they can only Ch. III. 
be Symbols of ſomething within, IG. 


Here then the Queſtion recurs, 8 
SYMBOLS OF Ipeas, then of waar 
IpEAs 2—0r SENSIBLE IDEAs,—Be it 
fo, and what follows? Every thing in 

: fact, which has followed already from the 
ſuppoſition of their being the Symbols of 
external Particulars; and that from this 

plain and obvious reaſon, becauſe the ſe- 

veral Ideas, which Particulars imprint, 

| muſt needs be as infinite and mutable, as | 
_ are themſelves, 


Ir then Words are neither the Symbols _ 
of external Particulars, nor yet of Parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be SYMBOLs of no- 
thing elſe, except of GENERAL IDEAS, 
becauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, re- 

 mains.—And what do we mean by GE 
NERAIL IDEAs?—We mean SUCH AS 
ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; | 
not only to Individuals which exiſt now, 
4 3 but 
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Ch. III. but which exiſted in ages paſt, and will 
—Ekxiſt in ages future; ſuch for example, as 
+. he Ideas belonging to the Words, Man, 


Lion, Cedar,—Admit it, and what fol- 
lows ?—It follows, that 7 Words are the 
Symbols of ſuch general Ideas, Lexicogra- 


5 phers may find employ, though they 


5 meddle not with proper Names. 


Ir follows that one ward. may be, not 


homonymouſly, but truly and eſſentially com- 
mon to many Particulars, paſt preſent and 
= future; ſo that however theſe Particulars 
Fa may be infinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
55 guage notwithſtanding may be definite and 


fteady. But if ſo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of 


mene e the ee Abſurdity * "a 


Ac Alx, it follows that the Language | 


LE of thoſe, who lived: ages ago, as far as it 


ſtands 


6 


See p. 338, 39. 
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ſtands for the ſame general Ideas, may be as Ch. III. 


intelligible 2, as it was Then. The like 
may be ſaid of the ſame Language being 


accommodated to diſtant Regions, and 
even to diſtant Nations, amidſt all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 


jects. 


AGAIN, it follows that Language may | 


be expreſſive of general Truths; and if ſo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 


Arts; and if ſo, become ſubſervient to 


purpoſes of every. Kind 5 1 


© Now if it be true « that none of theſe 


things could be aſſerted of Language, 


e were not Words the Symbols of general : 


Ideas and it be further true, that theſe 


e things may be all undeniably aſſerted 
© of Language it will follow (and that 


neceſſarily) that Wokbs ARE THE SYM= 
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Ch. III. Axp yet perhaps even here may be an 
ee Objection. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 
Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, 
and abſtract Subjects but what becomes 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Parti- 
culars, where an Explanation by Language 
is as requiſite, as in the higheſt Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to zo other End. 
How then can this End in any reſpect be 
anſwered, if Language be expreſſive of 
nothing farther in FO Ideas K 


'To this it may be bc that Arts 
: ſurely reſpect the buſineſs of ordinary Life; 
yet ſo far are general Terms from being | 

an Obſtacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 

_ aſcertain to the Reapers the price of their 

labours, had not he firſt, through general YI 


Te rns 
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Terms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 


reſpect the doctrine aw n of . e 


ſuration 2 


Bur ſuppoſe this not to ſatisfy a perſe- 
vering Objector - ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were 
till a multitude of occaſions for minute 
particularixing, of which it was not poſſible 
for mere Generals to be ſuſceptible—ſup-. 
poſe, I ſay, ſuch an Objection, what ſhould 
we anſwer ?———That the Objection was 
juſt; that it was neceſſary to the Perſec- 
tion and Completion of LANGUAGE, that 
it ſhould be expreſſive of PARTICULARS, | 
as well as of GENERALS. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 
ſince from theſe it derives ** that com- 
* prehenſi ve Univerſality, that juſt pro- 
portion of Preciſion and Permanence, 
% without which it could not poſſibly 
* be either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 
4 plied to the e of Reaſoning and 
= Fe Science;“ 
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HER ME S. 


Ch. III. Science;“ —that particular Terms have 
— their Utility and End, and that therefore 


are too has been taken for a tupply of 


theſe, | 


_ " 


Our Method of expreſling Particulars, 


is that of PRO ER Names. This is the 
leaſt artificial, becauſe: proper Names be- 
ing in every diftri& arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thoſe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 


therefore with propriety be conſidered as 


parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DeriniTives or AR- 
 TICLEsS (g), whether we aſſume the pro- 
nominal, or thoſæ mor e flrictly ſo called, - 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquiſite Art of Language, which, with- 
out wandering into injnitude, contrives how 
to denote things infinite ; that is to ſay in 
bother words, which, by the {mall Tribe 
of * Dofniewver props! applied to general 


Terms, 


7 — 
ä 


5 (2) See belore, p- 725 &. 2337 &c. | 
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Terme, knows how to employ theſe laſt, Ch. III. 


tho' in number finite, to the accurate ex. W 


preſſion of infinite Particulars. Cy: 


To explain what has been ſaid by a 
ſingle example. Let the general Term be i 
MAN. I have occaſion to apply this Term 5 
to the denoting of ſome Particular. Let 


it be required to expreſs this Particular, 


as unknown; I ſay, A Man—known, I ſay, 
THE Man—indefinite; Any Man—definite; 
A CERTAIN Man—preſent and near; THIS ö 
: Man=preſent and diſtant ; THAT Man 
like to ſome other; such A Man—an inde- 
finite Multitude; MANY Men—a definite 
Multitude; a THous AND Men—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout ; EVERY. 
Manthe ſame ones, taken with diſtinction; 


Facn Man—taken in order; FIRST Man, 


sFCON D Man, &c.—the whole Multitude : 
of Particulars taken colleftively ; ALL Men 
the Negation of this Multitude; xo Man. 


But of this we have ſpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 


| 7 1 Tus 
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Tux Sum: of all is, that Wok DS ARE 


— THE SYMBoLs or IDEAS BOTH GENE 


RAL AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, 
AND IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTI- 
CULAR, ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCI> 
| DENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY.. 


© $novLD it be aſked, „ why bas Lan- 
4% guage this double Capacity ? „May we 
not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 


our. Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, ſo as to expreſs the whole of our 


Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 5 
either INTELLECTION without Senſation, 
or SENSATION without Intellection? If 
not, how ſhould Language explain he 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to expreſs the Objects, proper to each of 
the two Faculties? 


To 
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To conclude— As in the preceding ch. III. 
Chapter we conſidered Language with a Gyn 
view to its MATTER, ſo here we have 
conſidered it with a view to its FoRM. 

Its MATTER is recognized, when it is 
conſidered as Voice; its Form, as it is 
 figmificant of our ſeveral Ideas; ſo that 
upon the whole it may be defined—A 
SYSTEM OF ARTICULATE Volcks, THE 
SVYMBOLS OF OUR IDEAS, BUT OF THOSE | 
 PRINCIPALLY, WHICH ARE | GENERAL | 
on UNIVERSAL, ; 
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ch. w. 


ot UNIVERSAL IDEAS, it may not per- 
haps be amiſs to inquire, by what: proceſs 


HERMES. 


CHAP. Iv. 


5 1 e or ae an Taeas. 


T UCH having been ſaid in the pre- 
L ceding Chapter about GENERAL. 


ave come to perceive them, and what. kind 


of Beings they are; ſince the generality of 
men think ſo meartly of their exiſtence, 
| that they are commonly conſidered, as 
little better than Shadows. Theſe Sen- 
timents are not unuſual even with the 

Philoſopher now a days, and that from 
cauſes much the ſame with thoſe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 


Tur VULGAR merged n Senſe from 


their earlieſt Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any. thing to be worthy of pur- : 
ſuit, but hat either pampers their Appe- 


tite, or fills their Purſe, imagine nothing 


1 


Book THE Trird. 
to be real, but what may be taſted, or 
touched. Tur PHILOSOPHER, as to theſe 


351 


CIV. 


— 


matters being of much the ſame Opinion, 


in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 


experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 


Demonſtration, if it be not ads ocutir. 


Thus inſtead of aſcending from Senſe to 
Intellect (the natural progreſs of all true 


Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 


random without any end, and is loſt in a 


Labyrinth of infinite Par ticulars. Hence 
then the reaſon why the ſublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of MinD, INTELLEC= 
TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, | 
are in a manner neglected ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 


an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 


Experiment, is deem ied no better fag 


| mere” Hypotbeſis. 


AND yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, 


andd the prevalence of ſuch Notions, that 


there ſhould Tall remain two Sciences in 


faſhion, 
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2 IV. . fahion, and theſe having their Certainty 
& of all the leaſt controverted, which are not 


HE RME s. 


in the minuteſt article depending upon Expe. 


— CCC ²˙ iUA [U ⁵˙ —᷑ . -A 


riment. By theſe I mean AxITHM RTI, 
and GEOMETRY (a). But to come to our 
: Subject concerning GENERAL IpEAs. 


Max's 8 


att 3 A 2 U ,4 4 


— 


() The many noble Theorems (fo uſeful in lie, | 
and fo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe two 
S)eCEN CES fo eminently abound, ariſe originally from 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE; | 


Principles, ſo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 


| ExpPBRIMENT, that they are ſejf-evident to every one, 
; poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. I would not be underſtood, 
in what 1 have here ſaid, or may have ſaid elſewhere, to 


undervalue EXPERIMENT ; whoſe importance and uti- 


lity I freely acknowledge, in the many curious Noſtrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 


neceſſary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther—I hold al! 


. Ju rſtifiable Practice in every kind of Subject to be founded 
in ExPERIENCE, which is no more than the reſult of 
many repeated EXPERIMENTS. But I muſt add with- 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone; tho 


he act ever ſo well, is but an Empiric or Quack, and 


that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 
It is then only that we recognize ART, and that the 
Eure quits his name for the more honourable one 
; of ARTIST, when to his ExrERIENcE he adds 


| SCIENCE, 


Book THE THIRD. 


of the SrNsEs, in as much as they com- 
mence from his earlieſt Infancy. Theſe 


Max- 8 FIRST PRC EPTIONS 1 chad Ch. IV. 


— 


Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 
zndefinite, and more fleeting and tranſient, 


than the 1800 Objects, which they exhibit, 


becauſe 


AS IA 


| SCIENCE, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 


WHAT is to be done, but WHY it is to be done; for ART 


is a compoſite of Experience and. Science, Experience 
providing it Materials, and Sears giving them A 
_ Form. | | 


"ti the mean time, while e is thus ne- 
ceſſary to all PRACTICAL WIS Dou, with reſpect to 


PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 
| hinted already, it has not the leaſt to do, For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 


proved experimentally? It is indeed by the application 


of theſe that Experiments are rendered uſeful; that they 


are aſſumed into Philoſophy, and in ſome degree made 


a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing better than puerile 


amuſements. But that theſe Sciences themſelves ſhould 


depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 


if the Marble were to faſhion the Chizzle,: and not che | 


Chizzle the Marble. | 
15 | 
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HERMES. 


Ch. IV. becauſe they not only depend upon the 
= exiſtence of thoſe Objects, but becauſe 


they cannot ſubſiſt, without their imme- 


diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 


there can be no Senſation of either Paſt or 
Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Ser/es, it never 
” could Ecce the leaſt Idea of TIME (6). 


Bur happily for us we are not deſerted 


here. We have in the firſt place a Faculty, 
called IMAGINAT10N or Fancy, which 
5 however as to its energies it may be ſub- 
: ſequent to Senſe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and wſe. Tis it is which 

_ retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themſelves are gone, and all Sen- 
ation at an end. 5 


Tur this Faculty, however connected 


with Senſe, is ſtill perfectly different, may 


be 


© 


CODES Rae7 ee" : N : * 


e) See before, p. 105. See allo, p. 112. Note (/), 
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be ſeen from hence. We have an Imagi- 
nation of things, that are gone and ex- 


355 
Ch. IV. 
— 


tinct; but no ſuch things can be made 
objects of Senſation. We have an eaſy 


command over the Objects of our Imagi- 


nation, and can call them forth in almoſt 


what manner we pleaſe ; but our Senſa- 


lions are neceſſary, when their Objects are 


preſent, nor can we controul them, but 


by removing either the e or our- 


ſelves . 


As 


* — : 7 8 — 8 * 8 ä 


(c) Beſides the diſtinguiſhing of SEXSATION from 


IMAGINATION, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 


to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are MN H MH, | 


and ANAMNHEISE, MEMORY, and RECOLLEC- 
TION. 


When we view ſome reliłt of ſenſation repoſed within 


us, without thinking of its riſe, or referring it to any ſen- 
Able Object, this is PHANSY or IMAGINATION. 


When we view ſome ſuch relies. and refer 3 it withal ta 


that ſenſible Object, which in time "pa Was Its ' cauſe and 


&riginal, this | is Memon. 


A a * i | Laſtly 
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: Ch. IV. As the Wax would not be adequate 
OR to its buſineſs of Signature, had it not a 


. Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 


ſame holds of the SOUL, with reſpect to 


Senſe and Imagination. SENSE is its re- 


ceptive 


— 


Laſtly the Road, which leads to Memory through a feries 


of Ideas, however connected, whether rationally or caſually, 
dis is RECOLLECTION. I have added caſually, as well 
as rationally, becauſe a caſual connection is often ſuf- 
ficient. Thus from ſeeing a Garment, I think of its 
Owner; thence of his Habitation; thence of Woods; 
_ thence of Timber; thence of Ships, Sea-fights, Ad- 
murals, Se. EE, „„ 
If the Diſtinction between Memory and Phanſy be not 
7 fafliciendy underſtood, it may be illuſtrated by being 
compared to the view of a Portrait. When we con- 
template a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is the 
eager ſuch Contemplation is analogous to PHAN.- 


When we view It with reference to the Original, | 
1 it repreſe ente ſuch Contemplation is analogous to 
Memory. 


We may go 1 IMAOGCINATION or PHANSV 
may 88 (after a manner) even things that are to 


come. It is here that Hape and Fear paint all their plea- 
fant, ind: all their painful Pictures of Futurity. But 
MEMORY } is one in the ſtricteſt manner to the paſt. 


What 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- Ch. IV. 
tentive. Had it Senſe without Imagi- 9 
nation, it would not be as Wax, but as 
Water, where tho' all Impreſſions may 
be inſtantly made, yet as ſoon as made 


they are as inſtantly loſt. 


Tuus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
 Senss (if we pleaſe) a kind of tranſient 

Imagination ; and IMAGINATION on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Senſe (d). 


Now 


What we have ſaid, may ſuffice for our preſent pur- 
poſe. He that would learn more, may conſult Ariſtet. 
le Animd, L. III. c. 35 4. and his Treatiſe de Mem. et 

| Remin! iſe. 


(4) bl role tcl 1 paiſſacia- ds Ev Yugi 
ger yoeiv iv Tpaiv WTO TWV bt ry Wes r Kn 
1d, 7% ru (lege TUT0L ) TWV% x; cuando 
Ey TW Wc dine, £ EVKUTHAENIAGE Tl T1G UT Y 

di Virofcivot Artes, 9 59 puners T2 aiolnrs 
wagivres, v O0 TE 0 gag ral, d oy dc weg ex 116 


l urs, 


Ch. IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to i 
e Walk upon the River, till the Froſt bind 


the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; ſo does the Sour in vain ſeek to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers 1 
mean of REASON and INTELLECT, till 
IMAGINATION firſt fix the fluency of 
SENSE, and thus provide a proper Baſis 
for the pech of its higher Aenne, 


AFTER 


dvr, 0 r pains nu Tweepevoy Giliov tyivera 

10 ro , o TOv Tou WOTED TUTOV, = 
SANTALEIAN waazow. Now what PHANSY or 
IMAGINATION is, we may explain as follows. Me may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 


Senſes about fenſs ble Subjects, ſome Impreſſion (as it were) 
or Picture in our original Senſorium, being a relict of that 
motion cauſed within us by the external object; a relift, 


which when the external object is no langer preſent, remains 


ard is ſtill preſerved, being as it were its Image, and which, 
by being thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our having 
Memory. Now ſuch a ſort of relict and (as it were) Im- 
preſſion they call PHANSY or IMAGINATION, Alex. 
om. de Aninih, p. 1 3 Se b. Edit. 95 
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AFTER this manner, in the admirable Ch. IV. 


Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures — 
ſubordinate made ſubſervient to the high- 

er. Were there n9 Things external, the 

Senſes could not operate; were there 79 

Senſations, the Imagination could not ope- 

rate; and were there no Imagination, there 

could be neither Reaſoning nor Intellection, 

ſuch at leaſt as they are found in Man, 

where they have their Intenſions and Re- 

miſſions in alternate ſucceſhon, and are 


at firſt nothing better, than a mere Ca- 


_ PACITY or POWER. Whether every In- 
tellect begins thus, may be perhaps a 
queſtion; eſpecially if there be any one 
of a nature more divine, to which © Inten- 
„ fion and Remiſſion and mere Capacity 


s are unknown (e).“ But not to digreſs. 


8 * 


(e) 876 P. 162. The Li, 1 0 , of r Manner of | : 


Man's Exiſtence is not a little different from that of 


the DeITY, Tre LITE or MAN has its Efſence in 
5 A Moriox. 


1 
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IT 18 then on theſe permanent Phantaſins - 
that THE HUMAN Mind firſt works, and 


Moriov. This is not only true with reſpect to that 
lower and ſubordinate Life, which he ſhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer ſubſiſt 


than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewiſe true in 


that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man. Objects 


from without fr/? move our faculties, and thence we 
move of ourſelves either to Practice or Contemplation. 


But the LIFE or ExX15TENCE of Gop (as far as we can 


cConjecture upon ſo tranſcendent a Subject) is not only | 


complete throughout Eternity, but complete in every 
Inſtant, and i is for that reaſon IMMUTABLE ani | SUPE= 


RIOR TO ALL Morlos. 8 


11 1 is to this Aiſtinction that A, etl alludes, when 
he tells us OU yap wivor zivicoiws b SE,, - GANG 
. 3 Ne \ 225 92 6 8 A „ 

„ ανjͤ las 1 nονν PLANAGY EV REG EF, Me ni 
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47), og. E iH For there is not only an Energy 


97 MoT1on, hut of IvvioBit. ITY; and PLEASURE / 


 FrricrTy exiſts rather in REST than in MoT10N, 
Change of all things being ſweet (according to the Poet) 
from 7 principle e of Prat vity in 8 8 who believe jo . 
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þ 
l 
| 
: 
0 
' 
1 
4 


by an Energy as s ſpontaneous and familiar Ch.IV. 
to its Nature, as the ſeeing of Colour is eee 


familiar to the EJS it diſcerns at once 
; what | 


—— 
= 
— 


in the ſume manner as the bad man is one fickle and cbange- 
able, ſo is that Nature bad that requireth Variety, in as 
much as ſuch Nature is neither ſimple nor even, Eth. 
Nicom. VII. 14. & Ethic. Eudem. VI. ſub. fin. | 


| It is to this UNALTERABLE Narita oF PIE 
DEIT x that Boethirs refers, when he ſays i in thoſe ele- | 


Sant verſes, 
— empus 4 Evo | 
Ire jules STABILISQUE. MANENS. das cunZla 
moveri. 5 | | 
From this ſingle principle of In MOBILITY, may be de- m 
_ rived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine Attributes; ſuch | | |: 
as that of IMPASSIVE, INCORRUPTIBLE, IN coR Po- 3 j 
REAL, &c. Vide Ariſtot. Phyſic. VIII. Metaphyſ. 1 ; 
-- NIV. e. 6; 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Val. See alſo Vol. I. | = 
of theſe Treatiſes, p. 262 to 200 alſo p. 29 53 where 2 1 
the Verſes of Boethius are quoted at length. 0 
8 Fx 
It n be remembered however, chat tho' we are not | | 10 


Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us ſome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become ſupe- 
_ rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, | 
FT, 1 85 "Ds" 


HERMES, 


. what i in MANY is ONE ; what 1 in things 


 DISSIMILAR and DIFFERENT is SIMILAR 


and hy SAME . By this it comes to 


| behold 


—_— 
6 K 2 —— 


permanent, and rational, the higher we ſhall advance in 


real Happineſs and Wiſdom. This is (as an antient 


writer ſays)— Opoiw7i5 TH Oe Katy To duvaeTor, the 
becoming like to Gop, as far as in our power, Toig u 
& Heolg wars 6 og fang. Toi; d bea reis, 
200 ooo Holo Ts THE TOIWUTHS Eveeyiicg v 
For to THE Gops (as ſays another antient) the whole of 
Jie is one continued happineſs; but to MEN, it is fo far 


happy, as it riſes to the reſemblance 77 9 * an Eu. ny 


| See Plat. in Theptet. rift. Eth. & 


O This coxxRCTIVE Acr &. the Soul, by: 


which it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the | 
principal Acts of i its moſt excellent Part. Tt is this re- 


moves that impenetrable miſt, which renders Otjeczs of 


Intelligence inviſible to lower faculties, Were it not for 
this, even the ſenſible World (with the help of all our 


Senſations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 


the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 


the Roſe, but it is made up of all theſe, and other at- 


tributes UNITED; not an antnotun Conſtitution of in- 


ſenſible Parts, but a non Conſtitution of ſenſible Parts, 
unleſs we chuſe to extirpate the poſſibility of natural 


"RP 1 1 5 N 
5 ä WRA 
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behold a kind of ſuperior Objects; a new Ch. IV. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenſive — 


than : 
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War then perceives this Cox s TITUTION or 
UNION ? Can it be any of the Senſes No one of 
theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 

but it would be Sight alſo. Tt is the ſame in other in- 
ſtances. We muſt neceſſarily therefore recur to ſome 
HIGHER COLLECTIVE PowER, to give us a proſpe&t 
of Nature, even in theſe her ſubordinate holes, much 
more in that comprehenſive Whole, whoſe Sympathy is 
_ univerſal, and of which theſe {maller Wholes are alt no 
more than Parts. 


But no where is this collecting, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) this un:mg Power more con- 
| ſpicuous, than in the ſubjects of purtE TRUTH. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea, 
in many 1. nalividuals; One Propoſition in many general 

Ideas; One Syllogiſm in many Propoſitions ; till at length, 
by properly repeating and connecting Syllogiſm with 
pPyllogiſm, it aſcend into thoſe bright and fleady regions of 
SCIENCE, 


Quas neque concuti unt venti neque nubila nimbis 


Adſpergunt, Kc. e Lucr. 


| Ps . 
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Ch. IV. than thoſe of Senſe; a Race of Percep- 
* tions, 


each 0 one of which may be found mtire 
and | 


— 


— 


"bs en negative ; Traths and negati de Concluſioine can- 


not ſubſiſt, but by bringing Terms and Propoſitions 
together, ſo neceſſary 75 this UNITING Power to every 
Species of KNOW LEDGE. See p. 3. 250. 


He that would better edt the diſtinction be- 


tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC- 


TIVE, may obſerve that, when a Truth is ſpoken, it 


is heard by our Ears, and wider/?ood by our Minds. 
That theſe two Acts are different, is plain, from the 
example of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without Fnow- 


ing the language. But to ſhew their difference ſtill 


ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to concur in the ſame 
Man, who ſhall both hear and widerfland the Truth 
propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, The Anglcs 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles, That this 
is ONE Truth, and not fu or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me aſk then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sew. 
SATION ?—The Anſwer is obvious; it is by ſucceſſive | 
Portions of little and little at a time. When the firſt 
Word is preſent, all the ſubſequent are abſent ; when 
the laſt Word is preſent, all the previous are lf 1; 
when any of the middle Words are preſent, then are 
there ſome abſent, as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exiſts at once than a ſingle Syllable, and the 
N Remainder as much is not, (to Senſation at eaſt) as 


U 


mg 


*%. 
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aud hel 5 in the fo 2 parate individuals of an Ch. Iv. 
infinite and fleeting Multituge, without „ 


5 fg 


tho” it never had been, or never was to be. And fo 
much for the perception of SExsE, than which we ſee 
nothing can be more 4i//ipated, fleeting, and detached. 
—And is that of the Mixp fimilar ?=Admit it, and 
what follows ?—lt follows, that ene Mind would no 
more recognize ce Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
ſucceſſevely and apart, than many diſtant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The caſe is, every TRUTH is 
ONE, tho' its TERMS are MANY, It is in no reſpect 
true by parts at a time, but it is true of neceſſity at 
once and in an infant. What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oxkxkss or UNI TVD - Where even 
does it reſide, or what makes it?: — Shall we anſwer | 
with the Stagirite, To 0: EN IOIOTN TETO W 


NOTE #*&50—lf this be allowed, it ſhould ſeem, 


Where SENSATION and INTELLECTION appear to = 
| | itt 
concur, that Senſation was of MAN v, Intelle tion was 1 
of ONE; that Senſation was tempecrary, diviſille and. 10 
- ſucceſſive ; Intellection, antancous, indiviſible, and at 90 


Meet. 


If we conſider the Radii of a Circle, we ſhall find 
at the Circumference that they are MANY ; at the 
Center that they are ons. Let us then ſuppoſe SENSE 
and MIND to view the ſame Radii, only let Senſe 
view them at — Grenaferences Mind at the Center; 


and 
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Ch. IV. parting from the unity and per thinence of f 
N ile oun nature. „ 


and hence we may conceive, how theſe Powers differ, 
even where they 88 appear to operate in perception 
of the lame ee 


bs "Thar le axorurr Acr or 1nE Minp, the 


very reverſe of that here mentioned; an Act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN 
oN E. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this 
Book; that Reſolution or Analyſis which enables us 
i inveſtigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abſtract any particular Attribute, and make it by 
| itſelf the Subject of philoſophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exiſt ; becauſe otherwiſe they would be 
as much blended, as the ſeveral Attributes of ſenſible 
Subſtances. How, for example, could there be ſuch _ 
| a Science as Optics, were we neceſſitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but affociated ? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other ſenſible qualities, ſome 
of which ſtill preſent themſelves, whenever we look on 
ed coloured na bf „ 


Thoſe 
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Ap thus we fee the Proceſs 5 which Ch. IV. 
we arrive at GENERAL IprAS; for the e 
Fer- 


Thoſe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 
GEOMETRY, would have no Baſis to ſtand on, were 
it not for this ſeparative Power. They are both con- 
verſant about QUANTITY; Geometry about CoNTI- 
Nous Quantity, Arithmetic about DISscRERTE. Ex- 
' TENSION is eſſential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
NADs, or UniTs, to Diſcrete. By ſeparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are ſurrounded, 
thoſe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diver//- 
fed, we leave nothing but thoſe s1MPLE and PER- 
FECTLY SIMILAR UNITS, which being combined 
make NumpER, and are the Subject of ARITHME=- 
Ic. Again, by ſeparating from Body every poſſible 
ſubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenſion of Length, Breadth, and N (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no lon- 
ger) we arrive at that pure and unmixed MacniTupe, 
the contemplation of whole properties makes the Sci- 
ence of Geometry. 


By the fame anahtical or Gparativr Power: we inveſ-⸗ 

tigate DEFINITIONS of all kinds, each one of which is 

a developed Wor a, as the ſame Word 1s an n inveloped mo 
fruition. 


33 conclude—In Sans And Divis1oN 
. consisrs THE WHOLE OF SCIENCE, ConPosI- 
| TIN 
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Ch. IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact no 


e other. 
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In theſe too we perceive the ob- 


jects of SCIENCE and REAL KNowLEDGE, 
which can by no means be, but of that 
. which i is e and de Mane, and et (s). 


Here 


4 , 2 


TIN MAKING ArrinMariVE Tavre, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 


. TIES AND IDENTITIES ; Divis10N MAKING NE- 
 GATIVE Txvurn, AND PRESENTING THEM TO 


US UNDER THEIR DISSIMILARITIES AND Drvxk- | 


srriks. . 


And here, by the way, there occurs a Queſtion.— 


If all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the buſineſs of 
Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may we not 
ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Hs Hof Wiſdom for the 
M pole, who diſtinguiſhed it from Wit, as if WisDow 
only ſeparated, and WIr only brought together ?*——Yet 


ſo held the Philoſopher of Malmſbury, and the Author 


| 1 the EJiy on the Elumen Underflanding. 


(20 The very Etymologies of the Words EI. 


TTHMH, SCIENTIA, and UNDERSTANDING, may 


ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of theſe 
Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their true and 


proper Objects. ENIETHMH Weak, di To 
EMI SMASH. 2 =o 10% 1 a ide, 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch. IV. 14. 
themſelves unknowable, become objects of n [if 
; Knowledge, 1 
716 G ogig 5 WETHGONTS TWY ml pipes . RC . 
| 1 yep emigHν,ñ wee! ra xahins 9 G KATH = Ul 
ler SCIENCE (EILLE THMH) has its name from 6 
bringing us (EHI ETAEIN) To souE Srop and kt 
BounDaARY of things, taking us away from the unbounded bly 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is converſant 4 
about Subjefts, that are general, and mvariable. Nice 5d | 4 
Blem. Epit. Logic. p. 21. i, 
This Etymology given by Blenimides and long be- th 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally i 
. trom Plato, as may be ſeen in the following account of i 

tit from his Catylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having # 
firſt (according to the Herachtean Philoſophy, which 13 
 Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 44 
with a view to that Flay and unclegſing AAutation, ſup- 4j 
_ poſed by Heraclitus to run thro' all things, at length 1 
changes his Syſtem, and begins to etymologize from 1 
another, which ſuppoſed ſomething in nature to be fer- bl 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds | i 
w— L407 W/hfy On, ü ur &v%)aCuwrs D- ey ih 


7870 T6 oven Thy ENIZSTHMHN, ws apathy _ 1 99 
175 9 MANNOY £03XE Gr;a% voy Ti 67s ILTHEIN | 5 
el | ex 2 1 \ A «& | 2 

py EIII Tos WEAY ATE THY buy ny, 1 ri TUWTECH= 
Piperate.. 255 us conſiler then (ſays he) ſome of the very 

| Dat” B 5 HH 7% 


— 
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Ch.IV. Knowledge, as far as their nature will per- 


— 


mit. For then only may any Particular 
e 


* 


| Wirds already examined; and in the firſt place, the Nerd 
SCIENCE ; how diſputable is this (as to its former Ety- 
mology) hero much mere naturally does it appear to figni- 
5, that iT STOPS THE SOUL AT THINGS, than that 


it is carried about with them. Flat. Cratyl. p. 437 7. Ecit. 
Serr. 


The diſputable Bu ee to which be bete alludes, 
was a ſtrange one of his ewn making in the former 
part of the "Dialogue, adapted to the fowing Syſtem 
of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this no- 
tion, he had derived ENIETHMH from #7:ofai and 
paivzivy as if it bept aling with things, by perpetually 
| fokowt mg them i in their motions. See Plats as before, | 
N 412. 

As to Scixuriz, we are indebted to Scaliger fi the 
following ingenious Etymology. RATIOCINATIO, * 
nictus quidam eff : SCIENTIA, quies : unde et nomen, 11; 
apud Graces, tum etiam naſtrum. aa 46 EIII I-- 
TAEOATL, EIIETHMH, Siffitur enim mentis agitatio, 
et fit ſpecies i in animo. Sic Latinum SCIENTIA, G74 . 
rA LXELIE TOT ONTOEL. Nam Latini, quod ne- 
men entis ſunplex ab uſu abjecerunt atgut repudiarunt, cin, 
nibus activis participiis idem adjunxerunt. Audiens, axBα 
aye Sciens, X du. Scal. in Theophr, de aus 
Plant. Lib. 1, : 


2 „„ The 
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be ſaid to be known, when by afferting it Ch. IV. 
to be 4 Man, or an Animal, or the like, "OE 


we 


[ 


The. Engliſb Word, UNDERSTANDING, means 
not fo properly Knowledge, as that Facuiry of the Sox.) 
where Knowledge reſides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
preſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the fair 
Structure of Sciences was to reſt, and which was ſup 
poſed to ST ANB UNDER them, as their immov cable 
Support: | 
Whatever may be ſaid of theſe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falſe, they at leaſt prove their 
Authors to have conſidered Scixxck and UNDER“ 


STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, like 


| Senſe, but rather as each, permanent, and dicvas!s 
CoMPREHENSIONS: But if fo, we muſt ſomewhere 
or other find for them certain fea, permanent, and 
durable OBJects; ſince if PRRCETION OF any 
KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER“ 
CELVED, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked” as ſtraight ; the moving as fixed, or the 8250 
as moving) such PERCEPTION MUST OF NECESSI- 
TY BB ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The following paſ- 
ſage from a Greek Platonic (whom we ſhall quote again 
8 ſeems on the preſent occaſion not without 
its weight—E: Fl r anf. arch rug dichieteg, 
£47 &% E QVWoa. aAnferioa Tay ichn rev. if there bs 
Bo „ Rxow- 
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we refer it to ſome ſuch comprehenſs boe, or 
general Idea. 


Nowi it is of theſe COMPREHENSIVE and 
PERMANENTIDEAS, THE GENUINEPER- 


 CEPTIONS OF PURE Minp, that Wor Ds 


of all Languages, however different, are 
the SYMBOLS. And hence it is, that as 
toe PERCEPT IONS include, ſo do theſe their 


SYMBOLS 


AEN IE DOE mhore accurate then SENSATION ; there 


muft be certain OBJECTS of fuch knowledge MORE TRUE 


THAN OBJECTS OF Suben 


T he following then are : Queſtions worth confiler.- 
ing, HM bar theſe Objects are: here they reſide?— 


And hrs they are to be diſcovered Not by e peri- 
mental Philoſophy it is plain; for that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable — 
nor even by the more refined and rational ſpeculation 


of Muthematics ; for this, at its very commencement, 


takes ſuch Objects far granted. We can only add, 


that if they Fefide in uur orm MINDS, (and who, that has 
never looked thege, can affirm they do not?) then will ; 


the advice of the Satiriſt be no ways improper, | 


ul Te QUESIVERIS EXTRA. 
a Perf. 
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SYMBOLS expreſs, not this or that ſet of Ch. IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, as * 


they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Sal- guy to be transferred 


tor ork, tho new particular objects would 


appear on every ſide, they would ſtill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themſelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the loca] proper Names; which Names, 
as we have fajd already®, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as oy change the place of their abode. 


A ie upon the ſame principles we may N 
perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are zow intelli- 
gible ; and why the Language of modern 
W is able to deſcribe antient Kone ; ; 
WS * 5 and 


*® Sup. p. 345 346. 
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Ch.IV. and that of antient Rome to deſcribe modern, 
PORE; England (hb). But of theſe matters we 


wy 


have Polen before. 


§ 2. Axp now having viewed the 


Proceſs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 


let us begin anew from other Principles, 


and try to diſcover (if we can prove ſo 


fortunate) whence it is that theſe Ideas ori- 
ginally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 
may diſcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at preſent appears ſome- 


what obſc ure. 


LI 


2 ** 


(>) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Genera 


both of Sub/tance and Accident are the ſome in all places, 
and have been ſo thro” all ages: ſo far all Languages 
| ſhare one common IpENTIT Y. As far as peculiar jpe- 
cies of Subſtance occur in different regions; and much 
more, as far as the poſitive Iuſtitutions of religious and civil 


Politics are every where different; ſo far each Language 


has its peculiar DivERSTITY. To the Cauſes of Di- 
_ werſity-here mentioned, may be added the d. ftinguiſping | 


Ouaradter and Genius of every Nation, concerning which 
5 we hal 9 hereafter. : 
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Lr us ſuppoſe any man to look for Ch.IV. 
the firſt time upon fome Work of Art, as ed 


for example upon a Clock, and having 
ſufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 
of what he had ſeen ?—And what is it, 7 
retain fuch Idea Peſt is to have A For M 
INTERNAL Correſpondent to THE EXTER= 


AL; only with this difference, that the 


Internal Form is devoid of the Matter ; the 


External is united with it, being ſeen in 


the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we ſuppoſe this Spectator to 
view many ſuch Machines, and not ſimply 
to view, but to conſider every part of 


them, ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts 


all operate to one End, he might be then 


ſaid to poſſeſs a kind-of INTELLIGIBLE 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 


| had ſeen already, but every Work alſo of 
like Sort, which he might ſee beregſter.— 
B b4 Should 1 
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Ch. IV. Should it be aſked * which of theſe Farms 
e « is prior, the External and e ble, or 


e the Internal and Intelligible; the An- 
ſwer is obvious, that be Prior 7s the Sen- 


file: 


Tuus then we ſee, THERE ARE IN- 
 TELLIGIBLE Forms, WHICH ro THE 
SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. 


Bur Al ſtil—If theſe Machines be 
allowed the Work no! of Chance, but of 
an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 
who #new what he was about. And what 
is it, 70 work, and know what one 15 about 75 
— 1. is to have an Idea of what one 15 
doing; to poſſeſs a For M INTERNAL, cor- 
reſponding fo the EXTERNAL, 0 Which ex- 
' ternal it ſerves for « an EXEMPLAR or Ak- 
ener | 


Here thi we ha AN INTELLIGI- 
BLE Form, WHICH IS PRIOR To THE 
ENSIBLE FORM; Ws being truly 2920 
N "as 
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as well in dignity as in time, can no more be- Ch. IV. 
come ſubſeguent, than Cauſe can to Eft. —— 


Tuvs then, with reſpect to Works of 
Ak r, we may perceive, if we attend, A 
TRIPLE ORDER oF FORMS ; one ra 
mntelligible and previous to theſe Works; 2 
ſecond Order, ſenſible and concomitant , and | 
a third again, mtelligible and ſubſequent. 
After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be ſaid to work; thro' the ſecond, 
= "_n Works themſelves exif, and are what 
they are; and i in the third they become 
ene as mere Objects of Contempla- 
| tion. To make theſe Forms by different 
Names more eaſy to be underſtood; the 
Art may be called THE Mak R 8 Fox; 
the ſecond, that of THE SUBJECT; and the 
third, that of THE CONTEMPLATOR, | 


Lr us paſs from hence to Works of 
NaTuRE. Let us imagine ourſelves 
viewing ſome diverſified Proſpect; fa 
Plain, for example, ſpacious and fer- 
” Pf ns We tile; 
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Ch. IV: „ tile; a river winding thro! it; by the 
L banks of that river, men walking and 


„ cattle grazing ; the view terminated 
with diſtant hills, ſome craggy, and 

* ſome covered with wood,” Here it 

is plain we have plenty of FoxMs NA 
TURAL. And could any one quit ſo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 
had beheld ?—And what is it, #9 retain 
traces of what one has beheld? It is to 
have certain FokMs INTERNAL correſ- 
pondent to the EXTERNAL, and reſem- 
bling them in every thing, except the 
being merged in Matter, And thus, thro' 
the ſame retentive and collective Powers, 
the Mind becomes fraught with Forms na- 


_ tural, as before with Forms artificial.— - 


Should it be aſked, ce which of theſe natu- 
«© ral Forms are prior, the E e ones 
vie coe by the Senſes, or the Internal ex- 
TO Ning in the Mind ?” the Anſwer i 18 ob- 
vious that che prior « are the External. 


Tavs 
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Tavs therefore in NATURE, as well as Ch. IV. 
in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE ——"YP 
 FoRMs, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 

6UBSEQUENT, Hence then we ſee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Ni. 
eſt in INTELLECTU guad non prius fuit in 
SkENsv; an Axiom, which we muſt own 
to be ſo far allowable, as it reſpects the 
Ideas of a mere re QPnremprator 


Bor to proceed ſomewhat farther Are 
natural Productions made BY CHANCE, or | 
BY DESIGN ?—Let us admit by Dę/ In, 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 


certainly * more exquiſite than any Works 70 
of ART, and yet zheſe we cannot bring 1 
ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by Chance. — i 
Admit it, and what follows? Me muſt of Y 
neceſſity admit a MIND alſo, becauſe DESIGN —_— 
implies Mix p, wherever it is to be found. 15 1 1 
— Allowing therefore this, what do we . % 
mean # 
5 Ariſt. de Part. Animal. L. I. c. 1. ; | 
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Cli. Iv. mean by the Term, MinpD ?—We mean 
— ſomething, which, when it acts, knows what 


il is going to do; ſomething flored with Ideas 
of its intended Works, agreeably to which 
tdeas thofe Works are fafhnoned. 


Fur ſuch Exxmer Ars, PATTERNS, 
Forms, Ipras (call them as you pleaſe) 
muſt gf neceſſity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courſe, if we admit the 
Cauſe of Nature to be a Mixp, as above 
mentioned. For take away theſe, and 


what a Mind do we leave without them ? 1 


Cuaxex ſurely is as knowing, as Mixp 
WITHOUT | Ivzas; or rather Minp 
WITHOUT Ip EAS is no Teſs blind than 
; CirANCE. 5 


T rs Nattire of theſe Io AS is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poſſibility of their Exiſtence, That they 


are exquiſitely beautiful, various, and er- 


 derly, is evident from the exquiſite Beauty, . 


Variety, a and Order, ſeen in natural Sub- 
_ ſtances, 
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ſtances, which are but their Copies or Pic- Ch.IV. 
tures, That they are mental is plain, as 
they are of the Efſence of MinD, and con- 


ſequently no Objects to any of the Senſes, 


nor therefore circumſcribed either by 


Time or Place. 


HRE then, on this Syſtem, we have 
plenty of Fokus INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMs . 
SENSIBLE. Here toowe ſee that NATURE 
is not defective in her TRIPLE ORDER, 


Having (like Art) her FRS PREVIOUS, 

HER Coxcouirax x, and HER SUBSE - 

ENT (i). 1 
TAT 


— — — 


(i) Simplicius, i in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the f Order of theſe intelligible Forms, 


r W w TIC pee Sg, theſe previous to Participation 


and at other times, 1 £nonweun Kerns, the  Iranſcendent | 


Lniverſality or Samenejs ; the ſecond Order he calls Ta 
e there, thoſe which exift in Participation, that is, 


thoſe merged in Matter; and at other times, he calls 
them i X£&TATETHYafvn Hz: rns, the ſubordinate Univer- 


Jaliq or Saneneſs ; läſtlv, of the third Order he ſays, 


that 
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Ch. IV. Tnar the Previſows may be juſtly ſo 


of ſubſequent origin to the ether two, Ibid. p. 21. 


e called i is — becauſe * are . 


e 


6 


—— 


chat they have no independent exiſtence of their own, 
but that—ijcis aPeAGyTEs dura & Tas NET HIS fy 


volcig, xh £nura u, we ourſelves ahſtractling 
them in our own Imaginations, have given them by ſuch ab- 


Itractimm an exiſtence as of themſelves. Simp. in Prædic. 
p. 17. In another place he ſays, in a language ſome- 


what myſterious, yet ſtill conformable to the fame 
doQtrine—Mywore Zu woos AnTltov To round, T0 {48 


E nent Twy x | pc * dir Y £ QUTOIS N 


vernros, XATHE Thy fig £QUTS obo, do 9 r N- 


| QogornhTECG x TY WoAveion Weohmu—diurepor df. 


5 FTT . 2 8 | 
£5 TO x TO &TO Nö ü, rolf Aaken yew 


- ira laren % tvuregxov doreie—reires N, nd % 


Tas er ene 012y9ias *& aparpioeus vp Upaevoy, : 
de ęo el % Perhaps therefore we muſt. admit a 
TRIPLE ORDER OF WHAT 18s UNIVERSAL AND 


THE SAME; that of the firſt Order, tranſcendent and ſu- 


perior to Particulars, which thro' its uniform nature is the 


cauſe of that Sameneſs exiſting in them, as thro its multi- 


form pre- conception it is the cauſe of their Diverſity—that 


of the ſecond Order, what is infuſed from the firſt univerſal | 
Cauſe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 


_ exiſtence in thoſe ſeveral Species that of the third Order, 


what ſubhſiſts by abſtraction in our own Underſlandings, being 


Toa 
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prior to all things elſe. The wol E vis1- Ch. IV. 
BLE WORLD exhibits nothing more, than 
ſo 


To Siamplicius we ſhall add the two following Quota- 

tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, which 

we have ventured to tranſcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eſtabliſh the Doc 


trine here advanced, and the works of theſe Authors i, OE 8 
not ealy to be procured. 
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Ch. IV. lo many paſ mg Pictures of theſe immutable. 
as £5  Archetypes. Og thro' theie1 it attains even 


a Sem- 
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| 2 TOIY HOAAOIE, 1youv pers T% WOAAG, 
 Veegoyevise Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pote Achillis, imaginem inſculptam habeat : multe inſuper 
ceræ ſint, et ab annulo imprimantur : veniat deinde qui/- 
Pian, videatque ceras omnes unius annuli impreſſione for- 
 matas, annulique impreſſionem in mente contincat: figillum 
annulo inſculptum, ANTE MULTA dicetur: in cerulis 
imprgſſum, in MLT IS: quad vero in illius, qui illo ve- 
nerat intellgentid r rema! WY POST Morra, et Pelle 
| | rius 
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A Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch. IV. 
tinues 


rius genitum dicetur. Idem in 2 generibus ct formis fell - 


” gendum conſes : * etenim ile optinius procreator mundi Deus, 
 Eemnium rerum formas, que exempla habet apud ſe: "HF 


Hominem efficere velit, in hominis formam, quam habet, 


_ zntueatir, et ad illius exemplum ceteros faciat omnes. At 


> # quis. reſlfterit dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem 


don efſe : quæſo ut diligenter attendat : Opafex, gue facit, 


del cognoſcit, vel gnorat: * ſed is, qui neſciet, nunquam 


uicquam faciet : quis enim id facere aggreatur, quod fa- 


tere ignorat © Neque enim facultate quadam rationis ex- 
pperte aliguid aget, prout agit natura (ex quo conficitar, 


it natura etiam agat, etfi que faciat, non advertat .) Si 
dero ratione guadam aliguid facit, guodcungue ab eo fac- 
tum eft omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra— : 
tione, quam homa, facit quid, quæ fect cognovit * ft cag- 
novit que fect, in ipſo rerum formas ee perſpicuum off 
Forme autem in opifice funt perinde ac in annulo 1 gillum, 
hecque forma ANTE MULTA, ef avuja a materid dicts 
tur. Atqui hominis ſpecies in unoguogue homine oft, quem 
admodum etiam ſegilla in ceris; et IN MULTIS, nec avulſe 
4 materid dicitur. At cum ſingulos homines animo conſpi- 
cimils, et eandem in unequoque formam atque effigiem vide- 


mus, illa effigies in mente noſtrd inſidens vos r MUL TA, et 
poſterius genita dicetur : veluti in illo quoque e qui 


nutta ſigilla in cerd uno et eodem annuls impreſſa conipexerat, 


. in Frophyr. Introduct, p. 29 b. 
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CALLY ONE, amid thoſe infinite parti- Ch. 1 


cular . a 
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vrepoyevws. Genera vero et Species dicuntur efſe AN- 


TE MULTA, IN MULTIS, POST MUL TA. Ut pu- 
ta, intelligatur ſigillum, quamlibet furam habens, ex 


quo multæ cere ejuſdem figure fiat participes, et in 


medium aliquis has proferat, nequaquam previſo figulls, 
Cum autem widiſſet eas ceras in quibus figura. exprimt- 
tur, et animadvertiſſet omnes eandem figuram partici- 
pare, et que videbantur mult, ratione in unum coegiſſet, 
hoc in mente teneat. Nempe 2 tgullum dicitur e Hecies 
AN TE MULTA; illa vers in ceris, IN MULTIS 5 que 


vero ab iis dejumitur, et in mente immaterialiter ſub//tit, 


POST MULTA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creatore ſunt, ſecundum ratlones effcientes. 
„ In 
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Ch. IV. cular changes, that befal it every mo- 


e ent (#). 


Mar 


— 


— 


In Deo enim rerum ejfectrices rationes una et ſimpliciter 


pre-exiſiunt ; ſecundum quas rationes ille ſupra-ſub/tantia- 
tis omnes res et prede/linavit et procduxit. Exiſlgre autem 
dicuntur Genera et Species IN MULTIS, quoniam in ſin- 
gulis Hominibus hominis Species, et in ſingulis equis equi 
Species gſt. In honinibus æque ac in equis et aliis an- 
malibus Genus invenitur harum ſpecierum, quod ef ani- 
mal. In animalibus etiam una cum Znophytis magis uni- 
werſale Genus, nempe ſenſitivum exquiritar. Additis vero 


 plantis, ſpeclatur Genus animatum. Si vers una cum ani 
matis quifquam velit perſcrutari etiam inanimata, totum 
Crpus perſpiciet. Cum autem entia incorporea conjunc ia 


ae us mids trattatis, apparebit primum et generaliſſi- 
mm Genus, Atque ita quidem IN MULTIS ſubſi/tunt 


Genera ct Species. Comprehendens vero quifquam ex ſin- 
gulis honumnbus naturam Ham humanam, et ex ſingulis 


equis ipſum equinam, atque ita univerſalem hominem et 
unverfalem-equum conf derans, et univerſule animal ex fin- 


ulis ratione colligens et univerſale ſenſitroum, et univer- 


fale animatum, et univerſale corpus, et maxime univerſale 


ens ex omnibus colligens, hic, inquam, in ſud mente Genera 
et Species immaterialiter conſtituit E III TOIY IIOA- 


A OI, hoc eft, pos r MLT A, et poflerius genita. Ni- 
ceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam x Alcin, in 
Platonic. Philoſoph. Introduct. C. IX. X. 


(4) The following elegant 1 of Vi rolls are worth 
attending to, tho applied to no Higher | a e than 
Bees. I , Þ 

* 5 2 20 
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May we be allowed then to credit thoſe Ch. IV. 
ſpeculative Men, who tell us, „it ir in 
EE theſe 


Ergo whſas cuamvis anguſti terminus ævi 
Hacipiat: (neque enim plus ſeptima ducitur etas ) 
AT GENUS IMMORTALE MANET-—— G. IV. 


The fame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind, may be ſeen in all peri/havle ſubſtances, whether 

animal or inanimate; for tho* Individuals periſh, the 

ſeveral Kinds ſtill remain. And hence, if we take TIME, | — 
as denoting the ſy/tem of things temporary, We may collect nu i 
the meaning of that paſſage in the Timeus, where | | 
the Philoſopher deſcribes Time to be——pivor@ a it 
ew iv ivi nar) aoiluor i20oy arvicv Uxova, | 
Aternitatis in uns permanent:s Imaginem quandam, certis - — 
numerorum articults Progredientem. Plat. V. III. p. 8 | bf 
Elit. Serran. | — 


We have ſubjoined the following 8 from Boe- 
thius, to ſerve as a commentary on this deſcription of 
TIME. ET ERNITAS igitur eff, interminabilis vitæ 
tta ſimul et perfecta poſſeſſir. Brod ex collatione tempora- 
lium clarius liquet. Nam quidguid vivit in TEMPORE, 
id praſens a preteritis in futura procedit : mhilque eft in 
tempore ita conſlitutum, quod totum vite ſuæ ſpatium pa- 
riter poſſit amplecti; fed craſtinum quadem nondum appre- 

benclit, heſternum vero jam perdidit. In hodiernd queaue 
vita non amplius vivitis, quam in ills mobili tranſitoriogue 


Cc z %%% ͤ] 


390 {Hh E R M E S. 
Ch. IV. “ theſ permanent ondcomprebenſtu Forms 
that Tat DEITY views af once, without 
cc looking abroad, all poſſible productions 
& both preſent, paſt, and future—that this 
CL great and flupendous Vi iew is but a View 
10 of himſelf, where all things lie inveloped : 
66 in their Principles and Exemplars, as be- 
| c« ing 


momento. Quod igitur Temporis patitur conditionem, licet 
 illud, ſicut de mundo cenſuit Ariſtoteles, nec cæperit unquam 
eſſe, nec deſinat, vitagque ejus cum temporis infinitate tenda- 
tur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut æternum eſſe jure credatur. 
Men enim totum ſimul infinite licet vitæ ſpatium compre- 
Hendit, atque complectitur, ſed ſutura nondum tranſatta 
jam non habet. Quod igitur interminabilis vite plenitu- 
dinem totam pariter comprehendit, ac poſſidet, cui neque 
uturi quidquam abſit, nec preteriti fluxeret, id ATER- | 
NUM e jure perhibetur : idque neceſſe gſi, et ſui can bos | 
5 præſens 2 ;bi ſemper afſiſtere, et infinitatem mobilis temporis 
| habere prajentem. Unde quidam non reel?, qui cum au- 
aunt viſum Platoni, mundum hunc nec habu iſe mitium, 
nec habiturum eſſe defeflum, hoc mado conditori conditum 
mundum fieri co-ceternum putant. Aliud ęſi enim PER 
INTERMINABILEM DUCI VITAM, (quod Mundo 
Plato tribuit ) aliud INTERMINABILIS VITA TOTAM 
| PARITER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRASENTIAM, quod 
X26 Drome Mentis 8 oe man 5 3 90 ft. Neue enim 
1 . e 
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_ * Intelleftion 7” ff fo, it will be proper 
. that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muſt now ſay — 


Nil eft in 


„ 301 
4 Ing Keats to the Fulneſs of his univerſal Ch. IV. 


ONTO | 


SENSU, guod non prius fuit in INTELLEC= 
TU. For tho' the contrary may be true 


with reſpect to Knowledge merely human, 
yet never can it be true with Toy to 


i c 4 Know- 


a — — — . * —_ 0 F —c - 


Deus conditts rebus antiquier 11 debet OR quanti- 


fate, fed ſimplicis potius proprietate nature. HUNC 


 ENIM VITZA IMMOBILIS PRASENTARIUM STA- 
TUM, INFINITUS ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM 
MOTUS IMITATUR; cumgue eum effimgere, atque æquare 


non poſſit, ex immobilitate deficit in motum ; ex ſimplicitate 
præſentiæ decreſcit in infinitam futuri ac preteriti guanti? 


 tatem; et, cum totam pariter vitæ ſue plenitudinem ne- 


queat poſſidere, hoc ipſe, quad aliguo modo minquam eſſe 


 defunit, illud, quod amplere atque exprimere non potgſt, : 


aliguatenus videtur æmulari, alligans ſe ad qualemcungque 


præſentiam hujus exigui volucriſque moment! * qua, quo- 


mam MANENTIS ILLIUS PRASENTIZ QUANDAM _ 
GESTAT IMAGINEM, guibuſcungue coniigerit, id free 


flat, ut ESSE videantur, Quoniam vero manere non po- 


tut, infinitum Temporis iter arripuit: eoque modo faftum 


eft, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cus pleni- 


tudinem complecti non valuit PERMANENDO. Tiague, 


&c, De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 


wx * dy 8 * 
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Ch. Iv. Knowlege univerſally, unle 22 We give W 


cedence to AToMs and LIT RE ESS Bopy, 
making Minp, among other things, to be 
ſtr uck out by a lucky e 


8 3. Te is far from che Aa of this 
T reatiſe, to infinuate that Atheiſm is the 
| Hypotheſis of our latter Metaphyſicians. 
But yet it is ſomewhat remarkable, in 
their ſeveral Syſtems, how w they 

admit of the above Pr eccdence. 5 . 


Fon mark che order of chings accord- 5 
ing to heir account of them. . 
comes that huge Body the ſenſib ble World. : 
Then this and its Attributes beget ſenſi ble 
Ideas. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or | gene— 
ral. Thus ſhould they admit that MIND 
Was coeval with Bop v, yet till Bopy gave 
it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow- 
ers, it could at beſt have been n 


| 

Book THE TIRD. | 
more, than 4 fort of dead Capacity ; for Ch. IV. 5 ll 
INNATE IDEAS it could not poſbly have — : li 
any, 1 | 1 


Ar another time we hear of Bodies þ 
exceedingly fine, that their very  Exility 
makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 
knowledge; as if they ſhrunk into Intellett 
by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which render=. — 
ed them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. It is to this notion we owe many 
curious inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Aber, 
; animal Spirits, nervous Duds, Vibrations, | 
and the like; Terms, which mopeRn _ | rr nl | 
| Pm1LosoPHY, upon parting with occult 
Qualities, has found expedient to provide 
ws to tupply their Pee... 


Bur the intellectual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Cauſe. It is 

Here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thoſe, which exiſt in human 
Capacities. For tho' fen/uble Objects may 

5 1 be 
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Ch. IV. be the deftined medium, to awaken the 
t—r—_ dormant Energies of Man's Underſtand. 

ing, yet are thoſe Energies themſelves no 
more contained in Senſe, than the Explo- 
fion of a TION in the Spark which 
gave i it fire G. . 


In 


N e W bit *— * . OE nr ; 


| (1) The following Note is taken from a Manuſcript 


Commentary of the Platonic Olympicdorus, (quoted be- 
fore, P- 371.) upon the Phaeds of Plato; who tho” per- 

| haps ſome may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 

of Platonic Reminiſcence, yet it certainly gives a better 

account how far the Senſes aſſiſt in the acquiſition of 

8 Saen than we can find given by vulgar Philoſophers. 2 
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 pionueda , dri ix Tw colntwy tis ανnuu 
aqnuzpila, Thoſe things, which are inferior and ſc- 


condary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of the 
more excellent; and tho' we admit the common interpreta- 
tions, and allow SEN SE to be a Principle of SCIENCE, 
we nt hewever call it * ä not 45 if it was the 


| N 
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IN mort ALL MinDs, that are, are $1- Ch. IV. 
IL AR and CONGENIAL ; and ſo too are — 


their 


efficient Cauſe, but as it rouſes our Soul to the Recolleftion 
of general Ideas — According to the ſame way of thinking 
js it ſaid in the Timeus, that through the Sight and Hear- 
ing we acquire to ourſelves Philoſophy, becauſe we paſs 


from Objects of SENSE 79 REMINISCENCE or RECOL- 
_ LECTION. 


And 6 another paſſage he obſerves—EmTedn yep 
Wapporhes ü , iow 1 N Ta vlwy Twy i 
h cc As, enen d uo Twy dich « GVH LAS 


Nie Wy tudo NE A, M TETES WEOCHANETOL. 


For in as much as the SOUL, by containing the Principles 
of all Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM REPRESENTA- 


TION or EXEMPLAR; when it is rouſed by objects of 


Senſe, it recollecis thoſe Principles, which it contains within, 


and l them forth. 


Georgius Cem Aus, otherwiſe called Pletho, writes | 
upon the ſame ſubject in the following manner. TI 
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Ch. IV. their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
e it otherwiſe, there could be no intercourſe 


between 


—— ts 4 
3636 


ER 28 Yap mepurives 71 leni, baden ov, 7s 
div rd 5 Yap evo erg 70 Joy & 2% un 2 


| GAN S Eu, G 02 K Aw SA cube 


1g, B M TO oebou Yivoguinmes Atreohas 0: aq 


| rita Tivos oe WAND ET nechrlovds TE 10 reh. 2 


es nx 15 No To.  TEAEWTEROY 72 THV BW reg 
GiolnTIE AGY ov. Thoſe who ſuppoſe IDgAL FoRmMs, 
fay that the Soul, when ſhe aſſumes, for the purpoſos f 
Science, thoſe Proportions, which exiſt in ſenſible objects, 
poſſeſſes them with a ſuperior accuracy and perfection, thai 
that to which they attain in thoſe ſenſible objefts, Now 
mms ſuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
From ſenſible oljecte, as it is in fact not in them; nor yet 


can fhe conceive it ber fey: as from herſelf, withiig its 


having exiſtence any whore elſe. For the Soul is net 
formed fo as to conceive Pay which has ex i/tence no where, 
"1 mmce cuen fach opinions, as are fa Iks are all of them com- 
poſitions irregularly formed, not of mere Non- Beings, but 
of Various real Beings, one with another. It remaivs 


therefore that this Perfection, which is ſuperior to the 
_ Proportions exifting in fenſible objects, muſt deſcend to the 


Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH IS BY 


MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PERFECT, 


Pleth. de Ariſtotel. et Platonic. gas Diff. Edi. 


Daris 1541. 


The AOTOT or ProronTIONs, of which. G7. 
miſtus here mean not only thoſe relative Pro- 
| = portion 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV. 


important) between Man and God. 


For 


6368 


— 


ad. 
* 


portions of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt in Quan- 


tity, (ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but in a larger 5 


ſenſe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 


Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Ayo or Proportions, 


tho' we poſſeſs in the Mind the moſt clear and preciſe 


Ideas, yet it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether any 0 one 


5 of them ever exiſted in the ſenſible World. 


To theſe two Authors we may add Beethius, who, 5 
after having enumerated many acts of the MIND or 
ner, wholly diſtinct from Senſation, and Inde- 


| pencent of it, at length concludes, 


Hac oft efficiens magis 

Longè cauſſa potentior, 

Luam que materiæ mods 
Impreſſas patitur notas. 
Præcellit tamen excitans, 

Ac vires animi mavens, ' 

Vivo in corpore paſſio. 

Cum vel lux oculss ferit, 

Dil wox auribus inſtrepit ; 

Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 
Quas INTUS SPECIES TENET, 
Ad motus ſimileis vocans, 

Notis applicat exteris, 

INTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 

FoRMIs miſcet i imagines, 


De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 
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Ch. IV. For what is | Converkitlon between Man 
— and Man lt! is a mutual intercourſe of 


Sbpeabing and Hearing.— To the Speaker, 
it is 70 teach; to the Hearer, it is 70 learn. 
: To the Speaker, it is 70 de eſcend from 
Ideas to Words ; to the Hearer, it is 70 
aſcend from Words to Ideas. If the 
Hearer, in this aſcent, can arrive at b 
Ideas, then is he ſaid not to underſtand ; ; iE 
he aſcend to Ideas diſſimilar and hetero- 
geneous, then is he faid 20 mſunderfland. 
What then is requiſite, that he may be 
ſaid 70 underſtand That he ſhould af- 
cend to certain Ideas, treaſured up within 
_ himſelf, correſpondent | and ſimilar to 
thoſe within the Speaker. The ſame may 
be ſaid of a Writer and a Reader ; as when 


any one reads to-day or to- -morrow, or 


. 8 here or in 1taly, what Euclid wrote in 


Greece two thouſand years ago. | = 


Now is it not marvelous, there ſhould 


be fo exact an n Y our Ideas, if they 


| were | 
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were only generated from ſenſible Objects, Ch. IV. 


infinite in number, ever changing, diſtant 
in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 
Particular the ſame with any other ? 


Acain, do weallowit poſſible for Go 
to ſignify his 2 to Men; or for MEN to 
ſignify their ante to Gop?—In both theſe 


caſes there muſt be an Identity of Ideas, or 


elſe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do theſe COMMON 
 IvexnTic Ip As come ?—Thoſe of Men, 
it ſeems, come all from Senſation, And 
whence come God's Ideas? Not ſurely 
from Senſation too; for this we can hardly 
. venture to affirm, without giving to Bo 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the | 
Intellection of even God himſelf.=Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, and 
eſſential to the divine Mind.—If this be 
true, is it not a fortunate Event, that 
Ideas of corporeal ri riſe, and others of mental, 
= "hinge derived "_ e ſo totally aij- ; 


incl : 
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Ch. IV. tn# ) ſhould fo happily co. incide i i the ſane 
"Ny — is e . 


Hat we not better reaſon thus upon ſo 
abſtruſe a Subje& ?—Either all MixpS 
have their Ideas derived; or all have them 
original; or ſome have them original, and 
ſome derived. If all Minds have them de- 
rived, they muſt be derived from ſome- 


thing, which is ilſelf not Mind, and thus 


we fall inſenſibly into a kind of Atheiſm. 
If all have them original, hen are all 
Minds divine, an Hypotheſis by far more 
plauſible than the former. But if this | 
be not admitted, then muſt one Mind (at |} 
leaſt) have original Ideas, and the reſt 
have them derived, Now ſuppoſing this 
laſt, whence are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 
are derived, moſt likely to derive them? 
From Mind, or from Bopy ?—From 
Mix D, a thing homogeneous ; or from 


Body, a thing beterogeneous? From 


_ Min, ſuch as n the Hypotheſis) has 


original 


Book THE THiRD. qo. 
original Ideas; or from Bop, which we Ch. IV. 
cannot diſcover to have any Ideas at 
all? (1) An Examination of this kind, 
purſued with accuracy and temper, is the 
moſt probable method of ſolving theſe 
doubts. It is thus we ſhall be enabled 
with more aſſurance to decide, whether 
we are to admit the Doctrine of the Epi- 
5 curean Poet, 


Coxrokra NATURA animum conflare, a 
 animamgue z 


or truſt the Mutiny Bard, when he Koga 
| in divine numbers. 


Igneus ef ollis vigor, et CA LESTIS ; ORIGO 
 Semmibus.- 
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| Ch.IV. - Bor ir is now time, to quit theſe Spe- 
* Woo culations. Thoſe, who would trace 
them farther, and have leiſure for ſuch 
ſtudies, may perhaps find themſelves led 
into regions of Contemplation, affording 
them proſpects both intereſting and plea- 
fant, We have at preſent ſaid as much 
as was requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall : 
therefore paſs from hence to our con- 
__ chapter, 


CHAT; 
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CHAP. 


Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
e Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 
whole Nations Different Genius of dif- 
ferent Languages — Character of the 
'Engliſh, zhe Oriental, he Latin, and 
the Greek Languages—Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Lajl—Conclujion, 


2 RIGINAL TRUTH (a), having the ( 
A UP mott intimate connection with the © 
ſupreme Intelligence, may be ſaid (as it were) 

5 ) gn 


— . = 2 | — Ei — | 
FR Thoſe Philoſophers, hols "TS of Being and | | jj | 
Knowledge are derived from Body and Senſation, have a l 


ſhort method to explain the nature of TRUTH. It is 
a factitious thing, made by every man for himſelt 

which comes and goes, juſt as it is remembered and for- 
got; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the laſi of any, being not only ſubſequent to ſenſſble Ob- 
| jets, but even to our Senſations of them. According 
to this Hypotheſis, there are many Truths, which haye 

| on and are no longer; others, that will be, and have 
D d 5 not 
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Ch. V. to ſhine with unchangeable ſplendor, © en. 
e lightening throughout the Univerſe every 


poſfible Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of 


its benign influence. Paſſions and other 


obſtacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 


as clouds and vapours may obſcure the 


Sun; but it ſelf neither admits Diminu- 


Tion, nor Change, becauſe the Darkneſs re- 
ſpects only particular Percipients. Among 
theſe therefore we muſt look for 1 Ignorance 


and 


large! how Ld Ideas are ul generated, I ſeem to view 


cs A” _ * en 


not wa yet; wind 6 multitudes 0 that poſſibly may never 
Fault at all, 


But there are 9 a who wok ſurely have 8 


had very different notions; thoſe I mean, who repre- 


ſent TRUTH not as the 14%, but the fu of Beings 


who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate ſomething more than human, To 


theſe it muſt appear ſome what ſtrange, how men ſhould 


imagine, that a crude account of the method how they 


perceive Truth, was to paſs for an account of Truth it- 


ſiiſelf; as if to deſeribe the road to London, could be called 8 
à Deſcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about 5 
fation and Reflection, and am taught the proceſs at 


the 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. V. 
Intelligence, which i is their natural conſe- as Haas 
_ quence. 


Wr have daily Ape ider in the Works 
of ART, that a partial Knowledge will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho' we know not 

enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts. Much 
more is this true, with reſpect to Na- 

TURE ; and well for mankind is it found : 
Fo D d 8 os 7 


——— 


Ah. 


—_ 5 a . 4 


the human Soul in the -light of ER where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiſtry. They 
may conſiſt (for aught we know) of natural materials, 


but are as much creatures & our on, as a Bolus or 
Elixir. 


If Milton by his Ua anf A intended to em 
TRuTH, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin, 


| = Heav' uh born! 5 
; 522 the hill appear d, or fountains flow 4. 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy Sifter ; and with her didft play 
In preſence of th almighty nag pleas d | 
With thy celeftial Song. p. L. VII. 


See Proverbs VIII. 225 de. 2 X. 10. Marc. 
_ Antonin, IX. 1. 


495. 
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Ch. v. to be true, elſe never could we attain any 
ww natural Knowledge at all. For if the con- 
ſftitutive Proportions of a Chck are ſo ſub- 
tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artiſt himſelf ; what ſhall we ſay to thoſe 
ſeminal Proportions, which make the eſ- 
ſence and character of every natural Sub- 
ject? Partial views, the Imperfections of 
Senſe ; Inattention, Idleneſs, the turbu- 
lence of Paſſions; Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, conſpire in 
many inſtances to furniſh us with Ideas, 
ſome 700 general, ſome too partial, and 
ho {what is worſe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth. 
Theſe it behoves us to correct as far as 


poſſible, by cool e and candid ex- 


| amination. 


N Is, % e, arsch, abb rabra 
©: - PWV Ofevv. 


Axp thus by a connection cethups' lies: 
tle expected, the Cauſe of LETTERS, and 


this 
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that of VI R Tun appear to co- incide, it Ch. V. 
being the buſineſs of both 7 examine our 


Ideas, end to amend them by the Standard 
f Nature and of Truth (9). 


* In this impertint Work, we ſhall be 


led to obſerve, how Nations, like ſingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how theſe 


peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS OP 


THEIR LANGUAGE, ſince the Symbol muſt 


of courſe correſpond to its ee (e); 


Nas Hd” how 


_ R E th 


: (2) How uſeful to ETHI SCIENCE, and indeed to 


KnowLEDGE in generabh a GRAMMErTICAL DISG I- 
1 1ON into the Ae and Meaning of WoR Ds was 


eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philoſophers, may be 


ſeen by conſulting Plato in his Cratylus ; Aenoph. Mem. 


IV. 5. 6. Arrian. Epi8. I. 17. II. 10. Marc. Anton. 


I. 11. V.8.X. 8. 


(c) HOOTE XAPAKTHP is T avrlewre 


AOTOE. Stob. Capiunthr Signa haud levia, fed obſer = 
vatu digna (quod fortaſſs quiſh1am non putarit) de ingenirs 
et moribus populurum et nationum ex linguis ipſorum. Ba- 


| con. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1, Vid. etiam Dum, 


. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Dig. L. J. P. 38. et 


Menez. Can. Tſe. Dip. V. 16. 
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Ch. V. how the 070 % Nations, having the moſt 
and 3 % Ideas, will conſequently have the 


beſt and moſt copious Languages ; ; how 


others, whoſe Languages are motley and 
compounded, and who have borrowed 


from different countries different Arts and 


oh Practices, diſcover by Wokps, to whom 
: _— are indebted for Tulxds. 


To inuſtrate what has ba aid, by a 


few examples. WE BRITONs in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
mnultiform Language may ſufficiently ſhew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 


this came from Greece ; our Terms in 


Muſie and Painting, that theſe came from 
ſtaly; our Phraſes in Cookery and War, 
that we learnt theſe from the French; and 


our Phraſes in Navigation, that we were 


taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
"Theſe many and very different Sources of 


our Language may be the cauſe, why it is | 


4 deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 


we have this inte to eee the 
| e 
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defect, that what we want in Elegance, 


ſpect fe- Languages will be found . 
rior to our QWN. 


LET us paſs from ourſelves to the NA- 
TIONS OF THE EAsT. The (4) Eaſtern 
World, from the earlieſt days, has been at 


all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 


Onits natives fair Liberty never ſhedits ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Diſcords | 
aroſe among them (and ariſe there did in- 
numerable) the conteſt was never about 


the Form of their Government; (for this 


49 
Ch. V. 
we gain in Coprouſneſs, in which laſt re YE 


was an object, of which the Combatants 
had no conception;) it was all from the 
poor mot iveof, Wo ſoould be their MASTER, 


Whether 


. * 
8 N 


ln 


(4) Aue vor To Jennerege ei 1% \ hy e ei je 
Baggage. r ENU, 08 Ot Wege T1 Agoiav Tay wee! 


THY Eupwrny, viopiveci TH dec rorixA a, ade 


ox aiv. For the Barbarians by being more ſlaviſb 


in their Manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Aſia than : 


thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic Government without 


murmuring or diſcontent. Ariſt. Polit. Il, * 


— — | => 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Mas 
nya bomet ora Muſtapha. 


Svcu was their Condition, and what 
was the conſequence ?—Their Ideas be- 


came conſonant to their ſervile State, and 
their Words became conſonant to their 


ſervile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 


ever in their fight, was that of Tyrant and 


Slave; the moſt unnatural one conceiva- 


ble, and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 


empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 


of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
the meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles, 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, butevery Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
ſometimes aſcended into e Great and 
- Manns 05 ey as frequently dege- 


nerated : 


TOES: ORE UTE TE "PEP II 1 1 ä EAR We ts 4 Ss ett 


(e) The trueſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal cauſe is 
the intrinſic Greatneſs of the Subjects there treated; 
the Creation of the Univerſe the Diſpenſations of di- 5 
5 vine Providence, Fo. 
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cd} into the Tumid and Bombaſt. The Ch. v. 


Greeks too of Aſia became infected by their 
neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their maſters; 


and hence that Luxuriance of the Aſiatic 


Stile, unknown to the chaſte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks we 


: forbear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firſt conſi- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans. 


AN p what ſort of People may we pro- 
nounce the ROMA NS? A Nation engaged 


in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 
ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hun- 


dred years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 


Hence therefore their LAN GVACE be- 
came, like their Ideas, copious in all Terms 


expreſſive of things political, and well 


adapted to the purpoſes both of Hiſtory 
and popular Eloguence.— But what was 
their Philoſophy ?-—=As a Nation, it was 
none, if wemay credit their ableſt Writers. 
And hence the Unfitneſs of their Language 
+ to 
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Ch. V. to this. Subject; a defect, which even Ct 
= cerois compelled to confeſs, and more fully 


makes appear, when he writes Philoſo- 
phy himſelf, from the number of terms, 
| which he is obliged to invent Lf}: J. rgil 


ſeems 


. - dd 4 4 4 * W 


22 


| 77 See Cic. de Fin. I. C. 1, 2 3. III. C. I, 2, 4, | 


&c. but in particular Tyſc. Diſp. I. 3. where he ſays, 
 PhILOSOPHIA jacuit uſque ad hanc &tatem, nec ullum ha- 


 buit lumen LITERARUM LATINARUM ; gue illuſtran- 
dd et excitanda nobis eft ; ut ſ &c. See alſo Tuyſc. Diſp. 
IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that till CI cE- 
Ro applied himſelf to the writing of Philaſophy, the Ro- 
mans had nothing of the kind in their language, except 
ſome mean performances of Amafanius the Epicurean, 
and others of the ſame ſect. How far the Romans were 
indebted to Cicero for Philoſophy, and with what induſtry, 
as well as eloquence, he cultivated the Subject, may be 
ſeen not only from the titles of thoſe Works that are 
no loſt, but much more from the many noble ones ſtall 
fortunately preſerved. 8 


The Epicurean Poet Luchgrius, who flouriſhed | 


nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filence to have 


over-looked the Latin writers of his own fect ; deriving 


all his Philoſophy, as well as Crero, 7 Grecian 
Sources; and, like him, acknowledging the difficulty of 
writing in Philoſophy in Latin, both from the Poverty of 
the Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subject. 


N 
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ſeems to have judged the moſt truly of his Ch. v 


Countrymen, when admitting their infe- 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laſt with his uſual majeſty, 


; Tu 


OE OD A * 


— 


Nec me animi fallit, GRAIORUM obſcura reperta 
 Difficile inli rare LATINIS verſibus eſſe, 
( AMulta novis rebus præſertim quom ſit agendum,) 


Propter EGESTATEM LINGUZ ef RERUM NO 


VITATEM: 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et os voluptas 
| Suavis amicitiæ FORE: perferre laborem 


Suadet— . 5 SM 1 137. 


Tn the EI age, Vans. among his numerous 


Works, wrote ſome in the way of Philoſophy ; ; as did the | 


Patriot BxuTvus, a Treatiſe concerning Virtue, much ap- 
plauded by Cicero ; but theſe Works are now loſt. 


Scon . the enki above nad came Ho. 


' RACE, ſome of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may be juſtly 
ranked amongſt the moſt valuable pieces of Latin Philo- 
_ ſophy, whether we conſider the purity of their Stile, or 


the great Addreſs, with which they treat the Subject. | 


After Horace, tho with as long an interval as from 


the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, came the Satiriſt 


PERSIUS, the friend and diſciple of the Stoic Cornutus; 


to whoſe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 


— 


$14: HE RM E S. 
Ch. V. Tu REGERE IMPERIO POPULOS, Ro- 
— mane, memento, 
N He bibi erunt artes Sac ſque imponere 
morem, 


Pa arcere e et debellare ſuperdo 


| From 


fo his works, tho' ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in the 

Science of Morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that he is 
almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the Latin Claſſics, 

whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit, to make it t worth. 
while to labour thro' his obſcurities. 


In the ſame degenerate and tyrannic 5450 lived alſo 

So ECA whoſe character, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble Au- | 
5 mY of the Charatter, 1/tics, to whom we refer. . - 


- Under a milder Dominion, that of 3 and the 


him) AGELLIUS, an entertaining Writer in the miſ- 

cellaneous way; well ſkilled in Criticiſm and Antiqui- 

ty; who tho' he can hardly be entitled to the name of 

2 Philiſopher, yet deſerves not to paſs unmentioned here, 
from the curious fragments of Philoſophy interiperked 
in his works, 


e lived AuLus GELL1vs, or (as ſome call | 


With Sabi Gellixs we range ente not be- 
raul a Contemporary, (for he is . to have lived 
125 . under | 
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From conſidering the Romans, let us 
paſs to THE GREEKS. THE GRECIAN 


| CommoNn- 


—— — 1 - - 


— 


* * ä — — 


under Honorius and Theodsſius) but from his near reſem- 
blance, in the character of a Writer. His Works, 


like the other's, are miſcellaneous ; filled with Mytho- 


logy and antient Literature, ſome Philofophy being in- 


as. 


Cd. V3 


termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnium Scipio- 


nis of Cicero may be conſidered as | wholly of the Phile 97 


; Pbical kind. 
In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, Aouriſhed Apu- 


LEIUS of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whoſe 


Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 


Stile, too conformable to the falſe Rhetoric of the Age . 


when he lived. 


Of the time Hwy: but of. a later Age, and 2 


harſher Stile, was MaRTIAxus CAPELLA, if indeed 


he deſerve not the name rather of a e 75 than of 


A Nie. 


After Capella, we may 1 ChALcibius the Pla- 


| tonic, tho" both his Age, and Country, and Religion 

are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philoſo- 


phy, his work being a laudable e upon the 


Timæus of Plato, 


The 
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Cb. V nen 4 0 „while they maintain- 
b=== <a their Liberty, were the moſt heroic 


Confederacy, that ever exiſted. They were 
1 „ .þ 


— — — „ * 3 : * Wes ——1 —=—I> 


The laſt Latin Philoſopher was BoETEITUs, who 


was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the Roman 
Families, and was Conſul in the beginning of the ſixth 
Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, 


On the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is partly proſe, 


and partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile ; in which laſt he approaches ; 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 


all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed Africans already 


mentioned. By command of T heodoric king of the 
| Goths, it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to ſuffer 
death; with whom the Latin Tongue, and the laſt re- 
mains of Roman Dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk i in 

5 the weſtern World. 


There wore other Romans, who left Philoſepbical 


Writings; ſuch as Musow1us RuFvus, and the two 
_ Emperors, Marcus AnToNninus and. JULIAN; but 


as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greet Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be conſidered ang the number 


of Latin Writers. 


And ſo much (by way of geteh) for THE Lava | 
Ae oF PHILOSOPHY; a ſmall number for fo vaſt 
an Empire, if we conſider. them as all the rode ct 
Tar ſix cee ccuturies. 0 
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men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 


than a Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- 


men, Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy- 
ſieians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculp- 


tors, Architects, and (laſt of all) Philoſo- 


phers, that one can hardly help conſider- 
ing THAT GOLDEN PERIOD, as a Provi- 
dential Event in honour of human Na- 


ture, to ſhew to what perfection the Spe- 


cies might aſcend (8). 
9 Now 


Se 


— 


65 If we l Hime, He | od, and the 1 bose 
we hear of few Grecian Writers before the expedition 


of Xerxes. Aſter that Monarch had been defeated, and 
the dread of the Perſian power was at an end, the Ex- 


FULGENCE or GRECIAN GENIUS (if I may uſe the 


expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone till the time of Al-x- : 


ander the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, and 
| never roſe again. This is that Golden Period ſpoken 
of above. I do not mean that Greece had not many 
_ writers of great merit ſubſequent to that period, and 
_ eſpecially of the philoſophic kind; but the Great, the 


Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleaſe) attained at 
that time to a height, to which! it never could aſcend in 


mj after age. 


EA "= "The 
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the politeſt, the braveſt; and the wiſeſt of Ch. V. 
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Now. THE LanGvacy: or THESE. 


| Greeks was truly like themſelves, it was 


for 


el union were aſenſibly diſſolved. Hence then among 


con- 


6 
— 


The fame kind of fortune befel the people of Roms. 


When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage theit 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 


foon after this, their great Orators, and : Hiſtorians, 


and Poets aroſe, and Ramme, like Greece, had her Golden 


Peri adh, which laſted to the death or Octavius Cee 


I call theſe two Periods, den the two s want" Ge- = 
muſes that flouriſhed in each, one THE SOCRATIC PE- | 


RIOD, the other THE CICERONIAN.. 


| There are {till farther analogies fubſiſting b 


tem. Neither Period commenced, as long as ſolici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 


tions, and ſuch wars impended, 2s threatened their de- 
ſtruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once theſe fears were over, a genefal ſecurity ſoon en- 
ſued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 


and telt-preſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of 


Elegance and Pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton inſolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high- fed animals) fo by this the bands 
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conformable to their tranſcendent and Ch. V. 
univerſal Genius. Where Matter ſo "a 


abounded, 


the Greeks that fatal Pelopmnefian War, which together 
with other wars, its immediate conſequence, broke the 


confederacy of their Commonwealths ; waſted their 


ſtrength; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of Macedon 
to enſlave them all, and aſcend | ina few 1 88 to univer- 


ſal ee 


A like luxuriance of profperity ſowed diſcord among 
the Romans ; raiſed thoſe unhappy conteſts between the 


Senate and the Gracch: ; between Sylla and Marius; be- 
tween Pompey and Cæſgar; till at length, after the laſt 


ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe brave Patriots Brutus and 


Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of Anthony 5 
at Afium, the Romans became ſubject to the dominion = 


of a FELLOW-CITIZEN. 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexander _ 
Odlavius had eſtabliſhed their Monarchies, there were 


many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent under their 


Government. ÞAr:/totle maintained a friendſhip and 
epiſtolary correſpondence with Alexander. In the time 


of the ſame Monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and Aſchines 


ſpoke their two celebrated Orations. Solikewiſe in the | 
time of Oftavins, Vi gil wrote his EUR and with 
Ee 2 5 


0] 

- A, 
4 
fu 
4 

| 1 
* 
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Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courſe, and 


De Subl. dect. 44. 


w— thoſc exquiſite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they ſtood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subje& to be 


found, which could not with Propeiety be 
expreſſed 1 in Greek. 


HzRE were Words and Numbers for 


the Humour of an Ar: Napbanes, 3 for the 


= native 


2 —_ * 


—— 


| Herace, Larius and many other fine Writers, partook | 


of his protection and royal munificence. But then it 


muſt be remembered, that theſe men were bred and edu- 


cated in the principles of a free Government, It was 


hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, which 
made them the . of after- ages. The Suc- 
ceſſors and Forms of Government left by Mexander and 


Ottavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth of any thing farther in 


the kind. So true is that noble ſaying of Longinus— 


Ogi TE 70 (XAVT TH Po NAT 1 at νανννονοννe 


c 


2, EAET@EPIA, 2 ereurl el, 0 lte dioßes To 


rgb 7 06 webs K N νον teios, % TH weg! 7% 
e QiAoT ac, It is LIBERTY that is formed fo: 
nurſe the 2 ſentiments of great Geniufes ; to inſpire them wit! 


Hope; to pufh forward the propenſity of conteſt one with 


another, and the generous emulation ff — the fir K * in rant. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Menam- Ch. V. 
der; for the amorous Strains of a Mim--— 
nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 8 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 
. Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Proſe. Here Tfocrates was enabled 
to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of 
Diction. Here Demoſthenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloguence, 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withſtood. 


Wuo Ds different in exhi- 
| biting their Philoſophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his diſciple, Ariſtotle? Dif- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of Com- 
pofition; for as to their Philoſophy itſelſ, 
it was in reality the ſome. Ariſtotle, 
ſtrict, methodic, and orderly; ſubtle in 

Thought; ſparing in Ornament; with _ 
| little addreſs to the Paſſions or Imagi- 
pation ; but exhibiting the whole with 
BOY 1 ſuch 
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.. fuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 
— ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 


How exquiſitely is this all performed n 


Greek? Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, | 
ſatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 


tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 


tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 


Xenopbon or Plato, nothing of this me- 


thod and ſtrict order appears. The For- 
mal and Didactic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profeſ- 
ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 


in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 


adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
| and Manners. 


Axp yet though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are A likewiſe in character from 
Ck copious, Hgura- 
tive, 


each other ?— 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times 


the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his — 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myſtic Theology of antient times. Xe- 


nophon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 
city ; every where ſmooth, harmonious, 


and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the myſtic; ; aſcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
ſo much truſting to the colours of stile, 


as to the intrinſic GE: of the Senti- 
ment itfelf. 0 


ks | - Language in the mean time, in 


which He and Plata wrote, appears to ſuit 


ſo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 


not help thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared ſo elegant i in any 


other manner. 


And thus 16 THE GREEK TONGUE, 


Hen its Propriety and Univer ality , made 
| E e 4 fer 1 


9 


— — 
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Ch. V. for all that 15 great, and all that is beauli- 
e Ful, in every Subject, and undler every Form 


Us writing. 1 8 G 


 Grans ingenium, GRAIISs dedit ore 
eines, 


Muſa lequi. 


| It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 5 


us, who either write or read, with a view 

to employ their liberal leiſure (for as to 

ſuch, as do either from views more ſordid, 
Ve leave them, like Slaves, to their deſtined 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have a reliſh forletters) 


would inſpect the finiſhed Models of Gre- 


cian Literature; that they would not 


waſte thoſe hours, which they cannot re- 
Call, ypon the meaner productions of the 
French and Engliſh Preſs ; upon that fun- 

eous g growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 5 

where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 


OS | any 


FD Book THE THIRD, 
any rational pleaſure, and more rarely 
ſtill, any ſolid W 


To be competently ſkilled in antient 


425 
Ch. V. 
N 


learning, is by no means a work of ſuch | 


| inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 


ſelf is attended with delight, and reſem- 


| bles a Journey through ſome pleaſant 


Country, where every mile we advance, 


new charms ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy 


to be a Scholar, as a Gameſter, or many 


other Characters equally illiberal and low. 


The fame application, the ſame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who 


tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 


that it is Men, and not Books, we muſt 
ſtudy to become knowing ; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
_ ence, to be the common conſolation and 
language of Dunces. They ſhelter their 


ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whoſe tranſcendent abilities, without the 


common 


420 
Ch. V. common helps, have been ſufficient of 
> ehemſelues to great and important Ends, 
But alas ! 


HERME 5. 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile=n 


In truth, each man's U nderſtanding, 


when ripened and mature, is a compoſite | 


of natural Capacity, and of ſuper-induced 


: Habit, Hence the greateſt Men will be 


neceſſarily thoſe, who poſſeſs the bet Ca- 


pacities, cultivated with 2% beſ# Habits, 


Hence alſo moderate Capacities, when 


adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied 


to low and baſe pos, : And thus for 


the honour of CurTursE and Goop 
LI ARNIx G, they are able to render « 
man, if be will take the pains, intrinfi= 
cally more excellent than bis natural Supe- 


riors. 
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Ann fo much at preſent as to GE“ 


NERAL IDEAs; bow we acquire them; 


whence they are derived ; what is their Na- 


ture; and what their connection with Lan- 


guage. So much likewiſe as to the Sub- 


ject of this Treatiſe, UxivpxSaL GRAN“ 


End of the TRIX D Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE following 8 Notes are ether Tranſ- 
lations of former Notes, or Additions 


zo them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
Fra from Greet Manuſcripts, which 
4 as the Author has ſaid already concerns 
ing others of the ſume kind) are valu- 

able both for their Rority, and for their . 


e "fc c Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


AG. 95,——ro Sror, c.] The Quotation 
from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 


Ta THING 1S AT REST, which FOR A TIME | 
PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT 18 IN THE SAME PLACE, 


beth it F eh, and its Parts. 


P. 10 9 In the Note, for gryvipueucy read vyev9pevors 


: and render the paſſage thus— Por by this faculty (namely 
_ the faculty of Senſe) we neither know the F. rs nor the 


Pal, but the Preſent only. 


TS” 106. Norte (4).] The paſſage of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by miſtake omitted, has reſpect to 


the notion of beings corporeal and ſenſible, which were 
faid to be nearly approaching to Non- Entitys. The Au- 


thor explains this among other reaſons, by the follow- 


ing—IIog & Tos un 50% vuurviag 3. IIeoro paid, 
en rache 0 Tage it 2 To piety, rad 
& pan re, juty Yap Speere. % 8% Eri £54, To 0 
snd t51* ovprepetic t Tw N rd QUTING Wayla, 


p&ANov Os The xirioews auTwy WeapatoMeinua irs 0 
X2ovo5re How therefore is it that they approach nearly to 


Non- Entitys® In the firft place, becauſe HERE (where 
they exiſt) exi/ls THE PAST and THE FUTURE, and 


theſe are Non-ENTITYS ; for the one is vaniſhed, and is 


no more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Subſtances 


paſs away along with TIME, or rather it is upon their 


Motion that TIME is an Attendant. 


P. 119 
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P. 119—in the Note here ſubſoined mention is made 


of the RAL Now, or InsTANT, and its efficacy, 


To which we may add, that there is not oflly a necgſary 


Connection between Exiſtence and the Preſent Inſtant, 
becauſe no other Point of Time can properly be faid to be, 
but alſo between Exiſtence and Life, becauſe whatever 


lives, by the ſame reaſon neceſſarily . Hence Sopho- 


| cles, 2% of Time preſent, elegantly ys of! it 


vg TW 38 9 g 18 


Tur LivinG, and Now preſent. TiME: _ 
Trachin. V. 1185. 5 


8 227. —The Paſſage i in 2 2 of which Servius 


here ſpeaks, is a deſcription of Turnus's killing two 


brothers, Ampycus and Dares ; er which the Poet ſays 


of him, 


| ——curru abſc iſa DvonUM 
8 uſpendit capita— 


| This, literally tranſlated, 3 hung wy on «bit chariet 


the heads of Two perſons, which were cut H whereas 


the Senſe requires, of THE Two perſons, that is to ſay, 
of Amycus and Diores. Now this by Amborum would 


have been expreſt properly, as Amborum means Tr 
Two; by Duorum is expreſt e as it means 
only TWO nds finitely. 


P. 2 59. —The Paſſage in Note (o) foal Them i/tius, 
may be thus rendered Nature in many inſtances aþ- 
pears to make her tranſition by little and little, fo that in 


tome Beings it may be e Whether they are Animal, 


ar Vegetables 
P. 296 


ApD⁰TTIONAT NOTES. | 
P. 294. Note (c)—There are in the timber of things | 5 ö i 
g 


many, which have a moſt known Ex1STENCE, but a moſt 


unknown ESSENCE ; ſuch for example as Motion, Place, i 
and more than either of them, Time. The ExisrEN Rü | [A ! 
of each of theſe is known and indiſputable, but what their 1 7 1 | | 
ESSENCE 7s, or Nature, is among the moſt difficult things 5 Jil! 
to diſcern. The Soul al Iſo is in the ſame Claſs : that it is 1 Il | 
ſomething, is maſt evident ; but what it 25, 15 matter nt : MI 
j eaſy to learn. Alex, Aphrod. p. 142. : Wl 
1 1 

P. 340. 3 or COMMU- : I 
NICATING DEMONSTRATION.] See Three Trea- | We 
tiſes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the | -* "= 
words, The Source of infinite Fa Ne | Mi 

| | e 

p. 368. —in the Note—yet þ bell the Phils OY ipher of 5 4 \ | 
Malmeſbury, and the Anther F the Eſjay, &c.] „ 1 | 1 

Philpenus, Dis the Philoſophy of Plats and Priba- ; 5 i 
goras, ſeems to have far excelled theſe Moderns in his =, 
account of WisDom or PH1LoSOPHY, and its Attri- | 
 butes; or eſſential Characters. Idior yap Pirovopias | 
10 iv rolg w Exu0s diapoeay Oeigas THY KoWwrinu, - wl 
| h T0 tv. T0ig Wo EN208 Kowwniay Fifa tive $rapts — =__ 

ern 8 yap duoyeots To deiga poruns (lege paring). — 

9 WEEIFEEWS N ⁰⁰i¹,, (rrayrl Y EK), K N 8B 1 4 | 
(lege d) 10 Giapoges rar UTE" 20% ab l Ji 
014Popay, aANG Ti EMuẽ Eu. IT IS THE PRO- | | 
PER BUSINESS OF PRILOSO HT TO SHEW IN bl 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, Wl 
WHAT Is THEIR COMMON CHARACTER ; and IN Ul 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A COMMON CHA- ll 
'RACTER, THRO' WHAT IT IS THEY DIFFER, 1 0 N 
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is zndeed no difficult matter to ſhew the common Oharacter 
of a Wind-Pigeon and a Dove (for this is evident to 


every one), but rather to tell where lies the Difference ; nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horſe, but ra- 


ther to ſhew, what they poſſeſs in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach, Arithm. 


F. 379—THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 


Ec. ] The Words of n here referred to, are 


bree 9 zi 70 8 Lex 0 To XaNoy E Toi 


Tn QUT Ew; 20%, 7 1 & Toic Thc. re. TRE PRIN- 
cirIES OF DRS1IN and BEAUTY are more in the 
Forks of NATURE, than they are in theſe of ART. 


. 379. — E MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 


Mind, Sc.] The following quotation, taken from the 
third Book of a manuſcript Comment of Proclus on the 


Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the fake of thoſe, | 


who have curioſity with regard to the doctrine of 
IDE As, a as held by a antient ene Es, 


3 FARE 4 o „„ ny 8 F 
Ei dt det cure ELTTELY TYV GTIQV Tg TWY LOewv 

* , A TS c / / WY bd... | ; / 
drohe eο, ds nv exeivoic NEECt, pn OTh TAUTH WHlIG 
«/ 3 * C0 S404 / ; tk \ 4 / 
dc OCaTH, Zeavic Z.] u TrAnviv, N Amo TAYIoGapaTE 
3 R 3 "ROT * 3 . 7 5 | 5 
. e eres a GTO TeVlouars &JvvaxTAY 


#1 745 * reis v toe r xglirlovas 189, 0 Al, 
0 dl ria. % 7% airias, © ETW T% @TOTEMET[OGTE | 
reer Twy dex, Tos 765 ol 3 ge 0 ApiperiAns” 


del o r X07 . CTIWY £1004 Ta Kal) u- 


8 „ * 3 | 7 c / os 
ra, TETUY Yap exC%0is T0 XATH Cypebebmebe” det TE 


6770 T&v0jaars vero EU rege. & 2 5. r Aντ durian, Ti i 
E 6 raſlehu xs ra Oulrare Iv Tay Payrgay. of 
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therefore we are to relate conciſely the Cauſe, why THE 
HyPoTHEsI1s oF IDEAS pleaſed them (namely Parme- 
nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we muſt begin by obſerving 
that all the various viſible objetts around us, the hea- 
wenly as well as the ſublunary, are either from CHANCE, 
or according to a CAusB. FROM CHANCE 18 IM- 
' POSSIBLE 3 for then the more excellent things ( (ſuch as 
Mind, and Reaſon, and Cauſe, and the Effects of Cauſe) 
will be among thoſe things that come laſt, and ſo the EN p- 

INGS of things will be more excellent than their BEGIN= 
NIN GS. To which too may be added what Ariſtotle ſays ; 
that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 


ACCIDENTAL, in as much as EVERY ACCIDENTAL 


CAusE Is A DEVIATION FROM THEM; ſo that what 


ever is the Effect of ſuch eſſential Cauſe [as is indeed every 
work of Art and human Ingenuity] mf? needs be prior 
to that which is the Effect of Chance, euen tho“ we were 
to refer to Chance the maſt divine of vi/ible objects [ oy 


Heavens themſelves], | 


The Philolagher, having thus «and; a 22 Cauſe 
of the World in oppoſition to Chance, proceeds to ſhew | 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 

this Cauſe muſt be ONE. After which he goes on, as 


328880 


d r Vega 755 TETWY ðiqg . e To KaT% 


| Nu 2 rden wald, S0 % Tz IIæVTôg du, 0 Ts ON 
piper, 0 bg am di GWNGYE To0i2T0, EI oz AGyou | 


| Nen, 5 & uro Yoke, oidey s t HR Toy WAavrwy 


G Oy N rr xratv, roi THY EXUTS Puri. 
Ei 9 50e 0 ork var Ai Ee v3 Wavlos G T9 


Ff . 
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Of WeLTpevws tx005 Sd re, 0 gart Side iF avoſ- 

; | * C V 8 
en ee e e Ne de By 
70 Tay, 5 wala i 5 wy To Ilav, wv iss * G10. 
Kai ts rzro, 108 ts £6T0 d anda % £QUTO * 


V@0X0v, Jide T% (ET GUTO. Avyers age » Hideo w aun 
Korg Gude 789 Kerpalt Acyes, 2 7 £19, 4 wy 70 

Is, % tw EU auTw T6 IIa, ws i cri, Y were vg | 
nc, —— Now IF THIS CAUSE BE VOID OF REA- 


so, that indeed would be abſurd ; for then again there 


r be ſomething among thoſe things, which came * 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Cauſe. 8. 
mean by more excellent, ſomething operating according to 
Reaſon and Knowledge, and yet within that Univerſe, and 
8 Part of that M pole, which i 7 what it 15 I. a Cary * 


: Awo of Keafon. 


Bur 5 - the contrary, ors Causr or THE Un1- | 


VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING RE ASON and knav- 


ing rel} „ it of courſe knows ſelf to be the Canfe of all | 


things; elſe, being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 


of its own nature. But if 1 1. now, that from ITS VERY 
ESSENCE IT Is THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite- 
ly, knows alſo of neceſſity the other, it knows for this rea- 
fon definitely the thing of which it is the Cauſe. Ir 


KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all things 


out of which the Univerſe is compoſed, of all which alfa 
it is the Cauſe. But if this be true, it is evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING | 


ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT _ COMES AFTER IT- 


SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. It is, therefore, through 


certain REASONS and Foxus DEYOID or MATTER 


E 1 : that 
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that it knows thoſe mundane Reaſons and Forms, out if 
which the Univerſe is compoſed, and that the Univerſe is in 
it, as in a Cauſe di flint from and ee the Matter. 


P. 280—AGREEABLE To WHICH IDEAS THESE 
_ WoRKs ARE FASHIONED, Sc.] It is upon theſe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7 
calls the Supreme Being an Artifl—iv T4 Ts Teyvite 
Orcs draveiz, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 
ponus, in his manuſcript Comment, obſerves as follows 
| nνu, end! Tov cov, Gg TUvylwy reg WEWTHS d- 
rig y 786 NOYES WUTWY de. Hie calls Gop an 
ARTIST, as poſſeſſing within himſelf the firſt Cunſes of 10 
all things, and their Reaſons or Proportions. Soon after (1 
ſpeaking of thoſe Sketches, after which Painters work bil. 
and finiſh their Pictures, he ſubjoins—— &@oTsp 3, | | hi 
| ales, £15 7 rod rA Y iar Phireiles, wor- wht 
214ty Th dt Thy 2 2 0 Hung ors weve EXELVAL a mo- =; (0 
| Eero, rd Thds U wan GAA” igt, 7. rd 
prey mid: cu YEAH, 4 Hν , EN, d os 80 
r Ot Ayer hgxerurer & w⁴eůmeio tow. A there- 
fore we, looking upon ſuch Sketches as theſe, make ſuch | 114 
and ſuch particular things, fo alſo the Creator, looking at 4 
thoſe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned with beauty | Ds | 
all things here below. Ie muſt remember, however, that : 
the Sketches here are imperfect; but that the others, thoſe 4 | 
 Reasons or Proportions, which exiſt in Gop, are 0 
ARCHETYPAL hid ALL- PERFECT, 5 IS | — 


„ It 1 according to this Philoſophy, that Milton repre- | bo 0 
ſents God, after he had created this wle World, "uy 18 — 
templating 
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1 ſhoaw'd 


In proſpect from his throne, how coach how fair, 
Aae RING HIS GREAT IDEA 


P. Loft VII. 556. 


Proclus proves the Exiſtence of theſe Sts AL 
Ip As or UNIVERSAL Forms by the following Ar- 
PR Toilvuy S Gurig T5 Tavlos avrw Tw 
SA ' D0jBC&, ro d auTW TH val Tolzy G Th; £4UTE 
Wot lay TBTO £54 ,,; eg To wlüfemor Jv. 
1b h 0 9 £51 erg, idwTs TW W .ů·́ö⁰ã ü 9er 
ol r Wyp uri Nee M, % i Jeg, 
7 Vox didwos Ces, 2 Xe Gnu, 8 err Tavſuy 
790 4 c 05 Toy Aον, 60% GvTH Tw Ha Tort, 8 
10 dir By T8 Welles aury TW Una Won TBTH 81 
rg oTep 1 Jevrigus. © T1 On 6 s R67jo5 mh . 
ups exdtov {54 Telos, | tin Gy 5 To Girio Ts 
eee r pris" To Yap u G 70 dN, S 
d Tenn, 5 rbgoror res noc, 2 irren, * us 5 
1 b, T&% i To πν il. rab re Ego ed ros k * | 
TH GUTIQ Y i wall, . 2 Tags; Tov apart, » 
GAGE laben, 2 Twy gc 6 ** 8 x . £54V Low 
76 {dn wed Tar aiobnto), Y dir aurAY TH Snap” 
i 147% Tov fεEE.V Abyou, i Th H,⏑ TE Xe0ps 
v orig weouragxollc. If therefore THE CAUSE | 
or THE UNIVERSE be a Cauſe which operates merely 
by exiſting, and if that which operates merely by exiſting 
operate from its own proper Efſence, $Uc\ CAUSE 18 
PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARI- 
LY; and that, which it is primarily, it giveth to its EH 
feet ſecondarily. It is thus that Fire both giveth Warmth 
„ | N 
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to ſomething elſe, and is itſelf warm; that the Soul giveth 
Life, and poſſeſſeth Life and this reaſoning you may per- 
ceive to be true in all things whatever, which operate merely 
by exiſting. It follows therefore, THAT THE CAUSE 
OF THE UNIVERSE, operating after this manner, IS 


THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD 15S $E=, 


 CONDARILY. F therefore the WokLD be the ple- 
nitude of Forms of all Sorts, theſe Forms musT 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 

WoRLD; for it was the ſame Cauſe, which conſtituted the 
Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horſe, and in gene- 
ral all the Forms exiſting in the Univerſe. Theſe therefore 


exiſt primarily in the Cauſe of the Univerſe , another Sun 
beſides the apparent, another Man, and fo with reſpect to 


every Form elſe. The ForMs therefore, PREVIOUS 79 
the ſenſible and external Forms, and which according to 


this reaſoning are their ACTIVE and EFFICIENT CAU- 


' $ES, are 79 be found PRE-EXISTING IN THAT ONE 
AND COMMON CAUSE OF ALL THE UNIVERSE. 
| Procli Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. 3. 


We have noted + the above 3 for the fame 
reaſon as the former; for the ſake of thoſe, who may 


have a curioſity to ſee a ſample of this antient Philoſo- 
phy, which (as ſome have held) may be traced up from 
Plato and Socrates to FRG ee and Or- 


Deus himſelf. 


If the Phraſe, ! tg e merely by: ex line. ſhould ap- 
pear queſtionable, it muſt be explained upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that i the Supreme Being no Attributes are ſecon- 
dar), intermittent, or adventitions, but all original, ever 


. and . See p. 162, 3 59. 


Fre: 1 That 
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That we ſhould not therefore think of a blind uncon- 
ſcious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Know- 
ledge with natural Efficacy, where he forms the Character 
Ny of theſe Divine and Ann Ideas. | | 


| | But let us hear him in 1 his own Language.—dAX 
| Uaep eb Rolfe 7 CTA & 4 TY (ee. Lorbr) xpogi- 
eacha dic tw . as He r e 
Ne Alle To. du TW e woinrinds, ay In x 
woll ao d r re, To vogire, ©v Wolse, 
81 59 pen AUTH TW £0V0%8 WOISOL, Y TAUTH rdrasles po- 
py Grag eivau Tus Ig OmjriBpyIKAE 6 jc  vorgas 
D r KATH Quow d ,d 0, But if we 
ſhould chuſe to define the peculiar character of IDEAS ly 
things more knmwn to us than themſelves, let us aſſume 
Fron NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE POWER OF Er- 
FEC TIN, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that _ 
they effect; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
PowER OF COMPREHENDING all that they effect, 
although they did not Feet them merely by exiſting ; and 
then uniting thoſe two, let us Jay that Ideas are at once 
the EFFICIENT and INTELLIGENT CAUsEs of all 
things produced according to Nature, T rom book the 
ſecond of the ſame Comment. 


„ The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a ſubtle and a acute 
writer, has the following ſentence, perfectly correſpond- | 
ing with this Philoſophy. Res omnes comparantur ad | 
Di vinum Intellectum, ficut e ad "AH | „ 


| The 5 
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The Verſes of Orpheus on this ſubject may be found 


in the tract De Mundo, aſcribed to us p. 2 23. 
| Hot Sylburg. 


Lite agen, rere, 200 Xe To A. 


Ec. 
ea riß 1 TA IO AAA ware 01 r Ur- 


| ichen, TOTAUTH 0 10 EN Sc wee T2 preT us | 


= H To Ten aH. 8 yap 2 Ws EAU I5Ov, X.&= 
5 bl reg 6 Lrwourroc Woke Atyeiv, U EN, QL 
HANTA. As numerous as is THE MULTITUDE 
or Inpivipvars by Partition, ſo numerous alſo is that 
PRINCIPLE of UNITY by univerſal Impartibility. For 


it is not ON R, as a MINIMUM 7s one (according to what 
Speucippus ſeemed to ſay), but it is One, as being ALL 


- THINGS. Damaſcius wee At N, Ms. 


. 408—TñRE WIS EST Narren rn MOST co- 
pious LANGUAGES.] It is well obſerved by Muretus 
Nulli unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, quibus 


eas Cn Fre” V. Lect. VI. I. 


P. 411.——BuT WHAT WAS THEIR Partoso- 
PHY ?] The ſame Muretus has the following paſlage 
upon the Roman TASTE FOR PE com 
Beati autem illi, et opulenti, et omnium gentium viclores 


ROMANI, in petendis honoribus, et in prenſandis civibus, 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 


occupati, philoſophandi curam ſervis aut libertis furs, et 


Gracults Nimh, relinguebant. 5 qued ab vari- 
tay 


P. 301—WHene ALL THINGS LIE INVELOPED, 
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tia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus reliquum erat 


 temparis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum Græ- 
cum quempiam philiſaphum, aut ad aliquem de philoſophia 
 bibullum vel legendum vel ſcribendum contuliſſent, jam ſe ad 
erulitionis culmen perveniſſe, jam victam a ſe et profliga- 


tam jacere Graciam ſomniabant. Var. Lect. VI. 1. 


INDEX, J. 


DjzcTive, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 


186. verbal, 187. pronominal, 189, ſtriẽtiy ſpeak- 
ing can have no Genders, 190 


Apps, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenſion and Remiſſion, 195. of Com- 
pariſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 


Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſitions, 205. 
. \-Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between 
the ſe laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208, 
Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 
found in every Predicament, 210. called by the 


Stoics adtxlns, — — bid. 
ATschixzs, —— — 49 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 204. 370, 433 his 
account of Phanſy or Imagination, — 357 


ALEXANDER and ThAls, 71. his influence upon the 
Greek Genius, , | — 9 419, 420 


AMArAluvus — © — 412 
AMMONIUs, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the Progreſs of human Knowlege from Com- 


plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal 


Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his 
notion of Gon, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a 


Verb, 87, 193. his notion of Time, 100. illuſtrates 


from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 
145. quoted, 154. his notion of conjunctive Parti- 


cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 


quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 


ae Sc. 321) * of the diſtinction be- | 
_ Tween : 


EN 
tween a Symbol and a Reſemblance, 331. what he 
thought the human Body with reſpect to the Soul, 
334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, 202 
— and Syntheſs bs, 2, 3, 367. analyſis of Caſes, 


2755 2705 285 


ANAXAGORAS, | 0 — 269 | 
ANTHOLOGIa M.:? 47, 50 
ANTONINUS, OE 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 


Aol TLoxrvs, the Grammarian, explains the Species 


of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. "FR elegant ho 


name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains 
the Diſtinction and Relation between the Article 
and the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Alg 
or Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between 
the Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. ex- 
plains the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. 


corrects Homer from the doctrine of Enclitics, 8, | 


85. his notion of that Tenſe called the Preteri- 
tum perfectum, 129. holds the Soul's diſpoſition 
peculiarly explained by Verbs, 141. his notion of 


the Indicative Mode, 151. of the Future, implied 


in all Imperatives, 155. explains the power of 
thoſe paſt Tenſes, found in the Greek Imperatives, 
156. his Idea of the Infinitive, 165. his name for 
it, 166. quoted, 168, 175. his notion of middle 

| Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. explains the 5 
power and effect of the Greek Article, 217 to 222. 
holds it eſſential to the Pronoun not to coaleſce 
with it, 225 to 228. ſhews the different force of 


the Article when differently placed in the ſame _ 


Sentence, 231. quoted, 230; 239. his idea of the 
| Prepoſition, | — — 26 
N Aru- 


N DE ©. 


Apurxius, ſhort account of „„ 
AQUINAS, THOMAs, quotes. — 440 
Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man. T wid. 
ee ee — : 420 


ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3 3. quoted, 8. his 


notion of the difference between things abſolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 


Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
| Subſtance, 29. divides things into Subſtance and 

3 Accident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33, 34, Sc. his notion of 


Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical uſe 
of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a 


Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inſtant, 102; of 


| Senſation limited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 


106, 107. of Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. | 


quoted, 119, 193+ his notion of Subſtance, 202. 


calls Euripides 6 TomnT1s, 223. himſelf called the 
Stagirite, why, ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his 
definition of a Conjunction, 239. a paſſage in his 


Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 


286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. whom 

he thought it was probable the Gods ſhould love, 

302. his notion of Intellect and intelligible Ob- 
jects, ibid. held Words founded in Compact, 314, 


315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Ele- 


ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 


| ples, 325. quoted, 305, 379, 434. his notion of the 


difference between moveable and immoveable Ex- 


iſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 


ſure, and that which is ſubordinate, ibid. quoted, 


301. his notion of the divine Life or Exiſtence, | 
| Teas rai 
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compared with that of Man, 362. of the difference 
between the Greeks and the Barbarians, 409. his 
character, as a Writer, compared with Plato and 
Tenopbon, 421. correſponds with Alexander, 419 
| Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (Sec 
Geometry.) its ſubject, Wow 367. owes its Being 


to the Mind, how, —— ibid. 

Art, what, and Artiſt, who, — 11, 352 

ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 

73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 236. Engliſb Articles, their 

difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Arti- : 
cles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence | 
eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they aſſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. 

_ Greek Article marks the Subject in Propoſitions, - 


230. Articles, inſtances of their effect, 23r, 232, 


Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of 
their effect, 235, 236, 347. Subjunctive Article, 
ſee Pronoun relative or ſubjunctive. 
Articulation, fee Voice. 5 
Ascoxrius, — . 


ArrTRIBZUTIVEs, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firſt or- 1 5 


der, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VIRB, PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 
AULUS GELLIUS, ſhort account of him as a Writer, 


"00s 
B. 


BAcox, his notion of Univerſal Grammar, 2. of an- 


tient Languages and Geniuſes, compared to no- 
dern, 288. of mental Separation or Diviſion, 306. 


of E to ane our thoughts, 334. of the 
Analogy _ 


1 EX; 
| Analogy between the Geniuſes of Nations and 
their Languages, — 407 
Being, or Exiſtence, mutable, immutable, 90, 371. 


temporary, ſuperior to Time, 91, 92. See Truth, 
Gop. 


| BELISARIUS, — — 150 
BLEMMIDES, Nickrhokus, his notion of Time 


preſent, 119. his Etymology of Exignhun, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 


; Boch, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 


modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with Mat- 
ter, 309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, 
that, or Mind, which has precedence i in different 
— Syſtems, | ens . 393 


Bor rnius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as neceſſary to Logic, 33. his idea of Gop's Exiſt- 
ence, 92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species of 


Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 


Language founded in Compact, 315. refers to the 
Deity's unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 


original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the difference 


between Time (however immenſe) and Eternity, 


389. ſhort account of his Writings and cha- 


Tacter, mn 5 416 

Both, differs from Two, how, — 227 

BRurus, 413, 419 
C. 


Czsar, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiſtle, 178 


CESAR, OcrAvius, influence of his Government 


upon the Roman Genius, — 419 420 


CaArLInacnhus — — 52 


„ N 1 Casxs, 


—— . üã ẽl—ł Kw 


N DB 


Casrs, ſcarce any ſuch thing in modern Languages, 5 


27 3. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to The. 


282. Accuſative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 
284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
_ tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they em- 

ployed it, | | 276, 277 
Cauſes, Conjunctions connect the four Species of, 


with their effects, 248. final Cauſe; firſt in Specu- 5 
lation, but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar 


Mode, 142. peculiar ConjunQion, 248. peculiar 


Caſe, | _ , 
ChaLcipius, 301. ſhort account of him, 4715 
Chance, ſubſequent to Mind and Reaſon, 434, 435 
CHARISIUS, SOSIPATER, = — 205, 210 


Cickko, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that intro- 
duced it into the Latin Language, 412. Cicero- 


nian and Socratic Periods. — 418 
City, Feminine, why, — „ Bp os 
Cr ark, Dr. Sam. I ͤ dis 


Cour ARIS ON, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 20 

Cox juNcTIOx, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 

kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 

Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244. Cau- 
ſal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 

Adverſative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254, of 5 
Compariſon, 255. Adequate, ibid, Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have 
an obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 
Cox NEC TIVE, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt 
kind, ibid. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 2 74. See 
Cod JUNCTION) Paeroztr1ON. 


Cox- 


EN D E X: 
| ConsENT1Vs, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the poſitive Degree, 198 


Conſonant, what, and why ſo called, — _ 323 
Contraries, paſs into each other, 132. deſtructive of 
each other, — — © 451 
Converſation, what, — — . 


_ Converſi jon, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. of 
Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 


butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and vice verſd, 206, 207. of Connectives 


into Attributes, — 20057 7 
_ Corn. NE POS, — _— 
Country, Feminine, why, — _ „ 
Damascivs, his notion of Deity, — 441 


Death, Maſculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, 52 
Declenſion, the name, whence, — _ 278 
 Dep1n1TIvE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. V5 


Definitions, what, — — | 367 
Are WIR 1-1. 64, 70 
_ DEMOSTHENES, — 49, 419, 421 


| Derivatives more ee formed than Primitives, 
Why, ——— 

Deſign, neceflirity lic Mind, 79.4 
 Dr06ENEs, the Cynic, — 419 


| D1oGENEs LAERTIUS, 342 1453 154, 33D 322, 324» 
407 


88 Halicarnaſſis, — 34.35 
5 Diver; ty, its importance to Nature, 2.50. heightens by 
degrees, and how, 5 ibid. to 252 
Dona ros, _— — 7 272 
5 Earth, Feminine, why, 5 — 4 
Gs EccLEe- 


336 
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EccrkslAsricus, — — 7 | 
Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters ſo called, why, ibid. their extenſive applica- 
tion, 325. See Letters. 
Empiric, who, — 352 
Enclitics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 85 
ExCLISsH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of contra- 
_ diſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreſſion of Modes and Tenſes, 148. its 
analogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and pow- 
er of its Articles, 215 to 233. ſhews the Predicate 
of the Propoſition by poſition, as alſo the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its cha- 


racer, as a Language, — 408 

EpICTETUS, — 370, 407 

Eis iun, its Etymolog , —— 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, | — 46 


Eucrip, a difference REIN him and Virgil, 69. his 


Theorems founded upon what. — 340 
EURIPIDEsS, | 52, 310, 331 
| Exiſtence, differs from ere how, 2 294, 433 | 
Experience, founded on what — 352 


Experiment, its utility, 352. . to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho? Science not to that, 


353 


| F. 
Form and Matter, 2, 7. elementary principles, 307. 
myſteriouſſy blended in their co-exiſtence, ibid. and 
312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheſt, 311. pre- 
exiſtent, where, 312. deſeribed by Cicero, 311, 313 5 
in 


N ©, 


in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 


Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 


Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific Forms, their 


_ peculiar character, 3045 365, 372» 380, 399» 430, 


„ U- 
Fortune, Feminine, why, — . 57 
FULLER, — — wo, 8; 


G. 
| Gaza, Trzorors, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perſons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 


mits the Subjun Aive for an Article, 78. his account 


of the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 


181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 


Adverbs by clafles. according to the Order of the 


| Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 


cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different powers 


of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive, 249. 


his ſingular len of a Verſe in Homer, 253. 
quoted, — 


of Ideas or intelligible Forms l 
Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 


(bee Sex.) why wanting to the firſt and ſecond Pro- 


69 


8 and Species, why they (but not Lodividuals) ad- 


mit of Number, 39 
Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 


Science.) its Subject, what, 307. deholoen- for it to 


the Mind, how, 514. 
Gop, expreſſed by Neuters, ſuch as To 9:9, Numen, 


Oc. r 54 55. as Maſculine, why, i614, immu- 
| Gg 2 N table, 


bY — 25862, 271 
Gkuisrue, Georgius, atherwile Pletho, his doctrine 
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table, and ſuperior to Time and its Diſtinctions, 92. 

allwiſe, and always wiſe, 301. immediate objects of 

his Wiſdom, what, ibid. whom among men he may 

be ſuppoſed to love, 302. Form of Forms, ſovereign 
Artiſt, 312, 313, 437. above all Intenſions and Re- 

miſſions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiſtence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiſtence neceſſarily infers that 

of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 

quiſite Perfection of theſe divine Ideas or Forms, 

380, 437. his ſtupendous view of all at once, 389, 


; 290, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, ä 
in Him Knowledge and Power unite, 140 
Good, above all utility, and totally diſtin from it, 


297. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſidered by al! 
as valuable for itſelf, bid. intellectual, its charac- 
ter, 209. See Science, Gop. 


Gone a.. — C 
_ Grammar, philoſophical or univerſal, 2. how eſſential 


to other Arts, 6. how anten from other 
SGrammars, | 


 Grammarians, error T7 in ice Verbs Neuter, 177. 


in degrees of Compariſon, 198. in the Syntax of | 
Conjunctions, — | 5. 2.28 


Greeks, their character, as a Nation, 415, S. 


Aſiatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 
417, e. 


| Greek Tees, how perfect in the expreſſion of 


Modes and Tenſes, 147. force of its imperatives in 
the paſt tenſes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjec- 
tions with Adverbs, 9h: its character, as a Lan- 


guage, — 4418, 423 


eee his Syſtem of the Tenſes, — 128 


4-1. DE. ©: 
HERACLITUS, Saying of, 8. his Syſtem of things, 
what, | 
H ERMES, his Fi igute, Attributes, and Character, 324, 
325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 
Hes10D, called e CALLLID the Poet, by Plato, 22.3 
Hobbs Accidence; |; | | nnnwmnnnnn—— 128 
Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 


| 253, 273, 285, 308, 417, 421 
- 8 57. 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 20%, 


GI, 325 200, 413) 4243 425 


Ideas, of what, Words the Symbols, 241 to 247. if 


only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence what, 
337 to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 


undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 


culty the Objects, 360, their character, 362 to 366, 

390. the only objects of Science and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived, whence, 374, &c. their triple Order in Art, 


376. the ſame in Nature, 381. eſſential to Mind, 


why, 379, 380. the firſt and higheſt Ideas, charac- 


ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ſtated, 400. their real ſource, 5 434, 438 
JEREMIAH, — — 

| ſmagination, what, 354. differs from. denſe, how, 355» 


from Memory and Recollection, how, ibid. 
Individuals, why ſo called, 39, 40. quit their charac.. 
ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 


pireſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
65 346. become objects of Knowledge, how, 309 
INSTANT. See NOW. 
Intellect. See Mind. 


309, 370 
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INN DE: 


Irn T0 ls, their application and effect, 280 
no diſtinct Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and deſcrip- 
tion, 8 290 

Interrogation, its s ſpecies explained and illuſtrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refuſe the Artiale, why, 228 

Jo AN NES GRAMMAT. Se PHILOPONUS. | 


IsocRATEs, — — 421 5 


N K 
KusTER, — ps | 176 
Knowledge, if any more excellent than Senſation, the 

95 conſequence, — — 377, 372 

og 

Lancuacr, how conſtituted, 327. defined, 329. 


founded in compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) ſym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoſſible 


for it to expreſs the real Eſſences of things, 335. its 


double capacity, why neceſſary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its Form, what, ibid. its Preciſion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345. particular Lan- 
guagcs, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diverſity, 

whence, ibid. See Engliſh, Greek, Latin, Oriental. 
Lari Tongue, deficient in Aoriſts, and how it ſup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the Prateri- 
tum Perfeflum, 131. has recourſe to Auxiliars for 
ſome Modes and Tenſes, 148. to a Periphraſis for 
ſome Participles, 185. in what ſenſe it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Caſe peculiar to it, 276, right 
in ſeparating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, | 
411. not made for Falofophy; ibid. 412. ſunk 
with Baethins, — — 1 

8 Letters, 


1 D K. 
| Letters, what Socrates thought of their Inventor, 32 5. 


divine honours n him by the Egyptians, ibid. es 
Element. 


Liberty, its influence upon Men's Genius, „ 
Life, connected with Being, 309, 301, 432 
LINNÆVUs, | „ 44 


Literature, its cauſe, and that of Virtue, connected, 


how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 8 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to 


a man's character, — 4255 426 
Logic, what, — — 3 
LonGinus, noble remark of, — 420 

_ Lucian, — — 41 
LUuCILIUs, —— — ibid. 
M. 


Mackontus, thort | account of him, 414. quoted 
| 127-157, 109-: 


Max, rational and ſocial, 1, 2. his peculiar ornament, 


what, 2. firſt or prior to Man, what, , 269. his 
Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. how molt 


likely to advance in happineſs, 362. has within him 


ſomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 


393 to 401. Medium, thro' which he derives them, 


what, 2359, 393. his errors, whence, 406. to be 
corrected, how, | — ibid. 


Manuſcripts quoted, of OLyYMPIODORUS, 371, 394. 


395. of PHILOPONUS, 431, 433, 437. of Pao- 


CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of DAMasCIUs, 441 
MARC IAN US CAPELLA, ihort account of him, 415 


Maſter Artiſt, what forms his character, — 111 


Matter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, 


confounded by the V ulgar, how, 309. its extenſive 
ner according to antient e 308. de- 
884 55 ſcribed 


F- N D E . 


ſcribed by Cicero, 313. of Language, what, 3¹ 1g. : 
deſcribed at large, — 35716, Cc. 


Maximus TyRvs, his notion of the gba Intel- 
lect, . 162 


Memory and Recellifiion,: what, 355- diſtinguiſhed 


from Imagination or Phanſy, how, — ibid. 
Metaphor, its uſe, — — 269 
Metaphyſicians modern, their 8 toons, what, 302 


; MILTON, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47» 49, 51, 53. 56, 59, 60, 


I12, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 - 


| Mix (not Senſe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 


_ verſa], 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senſe 


does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of ſeparation, 306, 366. penetrates 

into all things, 307. Novs Taos, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senſe, how, 364, 365. the ſource 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 


out Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region of Truth 


and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, &c. Mind human, how ſponta- 
neous and eaſy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds | 
' fimilar and congenial, Wh), — 395 
Moves or Moops, whence derived, and to what end 


deſtined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. 3 


dential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. 
Izaquiſitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, 13/4, the ſeveral Species illuſtrated from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitiv 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 
fied by the Stoics, 164. other Modes reſolvable into 


it, 166. its application and coaleſcence, 167. Mode — 


of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
Y nos 168 to 170. Modes compared and diftio- | 
— | | goin? Gets 


1 NN DSX 


guithed; 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Paſt 
explained, and illuſtrated, — 


Moon, Feminine, why, — — a8 


Motion, and even its  Privation, neceſſarily imply 
Time, | 


Monkrus, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- = 
 MosoxIvs Rourvs, | — — Fs 
N. 


| Names, proper, what the conſequence if no other - 
words, 337 to 339+ their uſe, 345. hardly parts 
340, 373 


232 
Mature, firſt to Nature, firſt to Man, how they differ, 


9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures ſubordinate ſub- 


of Language, —᷑ʒ/Ewà— 
 NaTHAN and David, — — 


ſervient to the higher, — a 359 7 
| NiceyHorvs, See DELETION: % OE 
NicoMacHus, — 437 


Nou, or Subſtantive, its three Forts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, 41, 171 
| A Now or InsTaxT, the bound of Time, but no 


part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 


' metrical Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpe& to Time, 


104. its minute and tranſient Preſence illuſtrated, 


117. by this Preſence Time made preſent, od. 


117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. | 
Numver, to what words it apprertaings and why, 30, 


0. 


Objefors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 294 


156, 157 


— 


40 
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Ocean, Maſculine, Why, 5 49 
Or ruriobokus, quoted from a Manuſcript, —his 
notion of Knowledge, and its degrees, 271, 372. of 


general Ideas, the Objects of Science, 394, 395 i 


Onx, by natural co- incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 
262 to 265. by the help of external connectives, 


241, 265 


Oriental Languages, Humber af their Farts « of 8 keck 
235. their character and Genius, ED 1400 


Onrnzus, — — „ r 
OVIPp, — — 132, 141, 206. 


7. 


PaRTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 94, 184. 


its eſſence or character, 184. how different from 


the Adjective, 186. See Attributive, Lavin x and | 
ENCLISH Tongues, 5 
Particular, how, though infinite, 8 by Words ; 

which are finite, 346. conſequence of attaching 
__ _ ourſelves wholly to them. — 351 
PAUSANIAS, — 285 
Perception and Valition, the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 


75 Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firſt, | 


| 9, 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intellective Jie, 
how, 364, 365. if not correſpondent to its objects, 
erroneous, — — — — 37¹ 
Period; - See e 88 
PERIPATETIC Philoſophy, in the latter ages commonly | 
united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies of Sen- 
tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Caſes, 277. 
"wow words founded 1 in Compact, — 314 
PERIZONIU S, 


1 N 5 * 


PERIZONIUs, his rational account of the Perſons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, 


I7L 

PERSIVUS, 76, 163, 372. mort account of his en 
ter, : 

| Fahne, firſt, ſecond, third, their Digi and Uſe, 
65 to 067 


Phanſy, See Imagination. 


P HLOPO Mus, his notion of Time, 431. of hs. bu- 8 
ſineſs of Wiſdom or Fhiloſophy, 433. of God, the 
5 „ — 437 
Philiſophy, what would baniſh it out of the World, 
2093, 294. its proper buſineſs, what, 433. 8 
differs from wee how, . e its chief 
ibid. 
: Phileſopbers, antient, who not qualified to write r 
talk about them, 270. e words. for new 
269 | 
Philoſophers, modern, their notion of Thou, 350. 


Sovereign Artiſt, 


object, what, —— 


Ideas, how, — 


their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 


ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. - Tupply' the Place | 

| | 393 

Place, mediate and immediate, 118. e to illul. 0 
trate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 
ibid. its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality,  —— 266 

PLaro, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happineſs, 302. his two different i 
oppoſite Etymologies of EIn, 369, 370. his 
Ades of Tine: 389. quoted, 407. his character, . 


of occult Qualities, how, 


Writer, compared with e and fel, 422 


ee PLET HO. Sec Gruisrus. 


— 11 Go 1 8 | Frixr, 
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Prixv, his account how the antient artiſts inſcribed 


their names upon their Works, — 136 
PLuTaRCn, OO — — . 
Poetry, wat, — — m 5,6 Bs 
 PorpHyRY, — — 39 
Poſition, its force in Syntax, 1 26, 274, 276, 230 


PRETOSTTIORs, 32. defined, 261. their uſe, 265. 
their original Signikention, 266. their ſubſequent {| 


and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force in e 27, 272. change into 
Adverbs, | — | — | 2725 205 
Principles, to be eſtimated from their conſequences, 7. 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerſe, 
250. (See Ong, Union, Diverſity.) elementary Prin- 


_ciples myſteriouſly blended, 307. their invention i 


difficult, why, 325. thoſe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how ſimple, _ — 352 
| PRISCIAN, defines a Word, 2 20. "explains from Philo- 
ſophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
| plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 


nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perſons, 3 


67. his reaſon Why the two firſt Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each ſort, 


71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 


Stoics, 74. a pertinent obſervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Præteritum, 
125, 131. his doctrine concerning the 'Tenſcs, 129. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of | 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of [mperſonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 154. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- | 
tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reaſon why certain 
. -Fronouns I 


1 N D 8 4 8. 


| Pranpvn coaleſce not with the Article, 225, 226. 


explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which diſ- 


Join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, — 
PROCLUS) his Opinion about Reſt, 95, 431. quoted, 


310. —— the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 
444, 435, 436, 438 
PRONOUNS, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
| ſons, 65, 66. why the firſt and ſecond have no Sex 
60, 70. reſemble Articles, but how diſtinguiſhed, 
73. their coaleſcence, 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or ſubjunctive Pronoun, its 
nature and uſe, 78 to 83. thoſe of the firſt and fe- 
| cond perſon when expreſſed, when not, 83. 'Ey- 
xn and oghorovepivar, how enen 84. 
Primitives, refuſe the Article, why, — 225 
0 PROTAGORA: his notion i of meats, 42. a Sophiſm > 


Poste, Seu, v— — 124 


8 


QuivrEiax, 1. 233; 407 
Qualities occult, what in modern Philoſophy ſupplies 
their e | —— 393 2 
R. : e 
aft 2 uy infer each other, 251, 286. thelr' 
_ uſual Caſe, the Genitive, | — — 3 ibid. 
Rhetoric, what, ——— — 5 6 


Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 
_ Genius, i its maturity and decay, - 418, Sc. 


7 Sarlus- 
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© $artvsrIVs Fun OS an — 40r 5 
S crius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
rreſpecting Speech, 5. quoted 36, 163, 171. re- 
jects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Kate 238. of the Inter- 
jeden,, . 
5 SCALIGER, his ws of ris, 82. his notion of 
Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſervation 
upon the order of the Tenſes, 138. upon the pre- 
- eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
ov the Latins ſupply the place of Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his ſubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reaſon from Philoſophy why Subſtantives do not 
cCoaleſce, 264. his origin of Prepoſitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientia, — 370 
Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the 
Preſent, why, 1 59. its Conjunction the Collective, 
Why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its conſe- 
| quences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. (See Gov.) 
pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles the moſt 
ſimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it ſeen in Com- 
poſition and Diviſion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
1 reſidence of itſelf and its objects, where, 37% See 


Ss, their Sublimity, whence, | e I > 419 : 
„ BRNKCAL © ie 


_ Senſation, of the Preſent only: 105, 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 
. os 


1 N D E X-- 


332, 369. its Objects infinite, 338, 353. Man' 8 
firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching our- 
ſelves wholly to its Objects, 35 1. how prior to In- 

| N Voß 

e Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 

veſtigated, 14, 1 5. illuſtrated from Milton, 147) Sc. 


tellection, 379. how ſubſequent, 


connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, . inferior to e Rae 2 | 


er ( bee Gender.) tranaferred | in Leakage to Beings, 8 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 


ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it. —— _ 17 
Fan 125 13 23, 41, 47, 57, 1 
Ship, Feminine, Why, | — 48 
: SIMPLICIUS, his triple Order of Ideas or F orms, 38 Lo 
SornocLes, Z ͤ oo. 
Soul, its leading Powers, | — 1, Oc. 


| Sound, ſpecies of, 314 317. the TA, or Matter of 5 


Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. 5 


Space, how like, how WHITE: to Time, 100. See 


Hlace. 


Sprech, peculiar Ornament of Man, 17 2. how re- 
ſolved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 

| ſeparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken ſeparately, | 

227 to 359. neceſlity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 

founded in Cennet, — 2145 327 
ph "i > 246" 366: 

| Spirits, animal, ſubtle Ether, nervous Ducts, Vibra- 

tions, c. their uſe in modern e. See 


Srzxckk, . 


Valin eccult, 


„ 


| SToics, 
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sxores, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenſes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they ſuppoſed all other ; 

Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diſtinctions ſubſequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 

verb, 195, called the Adverb wavdix]nc, and why, 

210. called the Prepoſition ovvdeopes weoberines, 
20561. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Caſes, 278. 
of the Tan or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 


Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 


Definition of an Element, — 324 
Subject and Predicate, how diſtinguiſhed in \ Greek, 230. 
How 1 in n, ibid. e to what in nature, 
8 — 279 8 
5 Subſtance and tribute; 20. the great Objects of natu- 
5" ea Union, 264. Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Sub- 
| Nance, 264. incapable of Intenſion, and therefore of 
Compariſon, — not, 202 
Seer ani. 30, 31. deſcribed, 37. primary, ibid. 
to 62. ſecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, PRo- 
NON.) Subſtantive and. Attributive, analogous in 


Nature to what, — . 279 
TodEανν, aęacuhEaν⅜ de. „ n 
Sun, Maſculine, why, — „ | a 


Sylva, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330, differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to it in conſtituting Language, why, 332 


T. Tenſes, 


INDEX 


| T, 


Ten iſes, their natural Number, and Why, 119, 120. 


Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſſing or completive, 5 
what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 130. 


Praæteritum perfectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes of, 


131 to 134. Impe— fectum, peculiar uſes of, 135 16 


137. order of Tenſes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, SY — 


J np ooo: 205, 206, 272 


Tu and A. See Akriel z. | 


8 THEMISTIUS, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiſtence, 112. of the latent tranſition of 


Nature from one Genus to another, 2 59 432 
TaxzopaCtLL, Genes L——2T . 
5 THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech. Ane its vas: 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 419 
 TrevuTH, inventor of Letters, 324+ Sec Hermes. 
T1BULLUS, | — : „„ 76, 132, 133 | 


Time, Maſculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96, gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 
obvious diviſion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time preſent, 105. 

in what ſenſe it may be called preſent, 116, 117, 

432. all Time diviſible and extended, 118, 100, 
101. no object of Senſation, why, 105. how faint _ 

and ſhadowy in exiſtence, 106, 4.31. how, and by 

what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paſt, 

prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 

| how acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, I11, of what freaky: Time t the pro- 
” on © e © 
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per Obje&, 112. how intimately connected with | 
the Soul, ibid. order and value of its ſeveral Spe- 
_ cies, 113. what things exiſt in it, what not, 160 to 
162. its natural effect on things exiſting | in it, 161, 
o. deſcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of 
permanent Eternity, 389. this account explained 
by Boethius, ibid. See Now or INSTANT. I 
Truth neceſlary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtinctions 
of preſent, paſt, and future, go, 91, 92, 159, 1605 
304, 405. (See Being, Go.) its place or region, 
162, 372. ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion, 2, 
367. even negative, in ſome degree ſynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truth One, and ſo recognized, 15 
Hos 364» 365. faQitious Truth, — 403 


> We 


Vanro, e — 5 6r, 74, 413 
Vers, 31. its more looſe, as wat” as more ſtrict 


acceptations, 87, 193. Verb, ſtrictly ſo called, its 


character, 93, 94. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 
94. from AdjeCtives, ibid. implies Time, why, 95. 
| Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perſon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paſſive, ibid. 
middle, 175, 176. tranſitive, 177. neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. deſiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subſtantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenſes, Mons.) Imperſonals rejected, 175 
Verbs Subſtantives, their pre- eminence, 88. eſſential to 
every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exiſtence, 88. vary, as varies the 
_ Exiſtence, or Being, which they denote, 91, 92. See | 
e 7 ruth, Toms | 


: e Purſes, 
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Ver ſes, logical, — — 310 
Vice, Feminine, why, — — 56 
VIII, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, $2, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the paſſing and completive 
Tenſes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius, 1 233 412 
Virtue, Feminine, Why, 55. ven] and intellectual dif- 
fer, how, 200, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310. 
its Form, what, 15 connected with Literature, 
how., — — 407 
Underſtanding, its Etymology; 369. buman Under- 
ſtanding, a compoſite of what, 1 
nion, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
| ceived by what power, 253. in every truth, whence 
derived, — — 2 
Dniverſe. See Wirld.. - Z 
Voice, defined, 318. fimple, duce bow, TY 219. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid. articulate, what, 
3109 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, 321 to "IP See | 
Voubel, Conſonant, Element. 
5 Volition. See Perception. 5 f 5 
Vosstbs — — 35, 75, 290 
Vowel, what, and why focalled: — 321, 322 
— Viility, always and only ſought by the ſordid and illi- 
|  beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 


were there not ſomething beyond it, 297+ See 
| Good, - EO 


. 
Whale and Ab 1 A — m 3 
Miſdom, how ſome Philoſophers thought it dinguiſh- 
ed from TE e iT lonmnw 8 433 | 


s 4 
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Wonsps, defined, 20, 27, 328. the ſeverdd Species of, 
23 to 31. ſignificant by themſelves, ſignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. ſignificant 
by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and aſſociated, 213 to 274. ſignificant by Compact, 
314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 

bols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to expreſs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 

Morld, viſible and external, the paſſing Picture of 

| what, 383, 437. preſerved one and the ſame, though 

ever changing, how, 3845 385. its Cauſe not void 


of Reaſon, | — 436 
Moriters, antient polite, differ from modern polite, in 
what and n e 25% 260 


Xexopnon, 56, 40%. his character, as a Writer, com- 
Taka with Plate and Ari TAs — 4422, 423 


Y. | 


me, 308. See Matter, Sylva. 


